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ERHAPS the greatest of a 
baby’s many triumphs is his 
blinding us to the truth that 
he usually makes a nuisance 
of himself. He blinds us so 
completely that at the mere 
suggestion we exclaim in in- 
dignant protest, with only half-sup- 
pressed asides about selfishness and ego- 
tism. The writer of this article would have 

joined the outery if she had not recently 

been a guest in a house where a baby 

— who did not make a nuisance of him- 

My summer’s experience included in- 
timate acquaintance with two babies, 
both fine, splendid boys nine months old, 
unusually intelligent; here the resem- 
blance ceased. The type of Baby No 

1 had heretofore seemed the normal; 
his constant exactions were the legiti- 
mate demands of babyhood, as inevita- 
ble as the filling of bottles or the giv- 
ing of baths. It would have been as 
undisciplined to object to the one set 
of duties as the other, as selfish to try 
to avoid them. All the recent talk about 
training babies had passed over my 
head, idly approved but bringing no re- 
alization of its real significance, no com- 
prehension of its practical value. 

Baby No 1 had good, strong lungs 
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and a determination to have his own 
way at any cost. He was quite immoral 
in his choice of means and if, as occa- 
sionally did happen, violence and per- 
sistence failed, he would resort to cun- 
ning without seruple. He was sadly 
deficient in delicacy, quite undaunted 
by hints or even positive refusals. If 
you had something he wanted, little he 
eared that you might want it too. His 
sense of shame was less than rudimen- 
tary. 
Nevertheless, he was a joy to the eye; 
he had a smile that warmed you like 
a cordial, a laugh that made you forget 
things it was better to forget. On first 
sight your heart went out to him and 
at last sight you left it with him, for 
the moment oblivious of his sins against 
you and all his fellow creatures. For 
Baby No 1 was a nuisance, an unmiti- 
gated little nuisance. If the word 
tyrant had not been found indispensable 
some two thousand years before his ar- 
rival upon the scene, it would have been 
coined to meet his requirements. We 
were all as slaves in his eyes; he laid 
down his laws, issued his commands as 
undisturbed as Pisistratus by the les- 
sons of the Magna Charta and the 
French Revolution. Here are some of 
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the rules for conduct in the Royal Pres- 
ence: 

1. Let no man (including woman) 
do any work. 

2. Let no subject be mentioned that 
does not concern Ourselves. 

3. All thought must be banished in 
Our presence. 

4. All individual life must be merged 
in Our life. 
5. At the pain of Our royal displeas- 


ure a variety show, a continuous and di- 


versified entertainment must be main- 
tained. 

6. Any slackening of effort or inter- 
est will be punished. 

It was greatly to the eredit of the 
nurse of Baby No 1 that she managed 
to love him. Her life was one long 
effort to satisfy his demands, until her 
health broke down and she had to leave. 
In another walk of life her complaint 
would have been diagnosed as nervous 
prostration. The father and mother of 
Baby No 1 also loved him; they would 
have been ineonsolable if any ill had 
come to him; still it was noticeable that 
they avoided his society whenever it was 
possible. Poor Maria had few after- 
noons off. Once, in my ignorance and 
compassion, I offered to relieve her for 
a couple of hours; I never did again. 
I love babies devotedly and this par- 
ticular baby beguiled the heart out of 
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“Baby No 1 had good strong 
lungs’ 


my body with his soft, sweet, fragrant, 
bewitching self. I bore him no malice, 
but a quarter of an hour in his society 
was more fatiguing than a hard day’s 
work and brought with it no sense of 
accomplishment, of time well spent. I 
was weary with making a jumping jack 
of myself, weary with jiggling things, 
weary of pointing out objects of inter- 
est, weary of improvising new toys 
and of picking them up from the 
ground, weary of constant motion, of 
constant unrest, worn out with wonder- 
ing what in the world I should do next 
They were the longest two hours I ever 
spent. 

From Baby No 1 I went straight to 
Baby No 2, from a house run by sev- 
eral servants to a cottage presided over 
by a maid-of-all-work. Baby No 2’s 
mother had assured me by letter that he 
was no trouble, that I should hardly 
know he was in the house; but, al- 
though I know her to be the most truth- 
ful of women, I believed her to be lying 
—not eonsciously, of course, but be- 
glamored by mother love. I dreaded 
the baby, although nothing could have 
made me acknowledge it, having always 
indulged myself in the superiority that 
lovers of children feel toward those who 
let themselves be disturbed by them. 

I had left Baby No 1, for the first 
time content with my childlessness. 
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There was no use talking; not even all 
the love could make it pay. Sacrifices 
were all very well, but nothing was 
worth while that demanded actual self- 
immolation, that exacted the offering up 
of every thought, of every impulse of 
individual life. 

Baby No 2 was not so radiantly beau- 
tiful as Baby No 1, but he had quite as 
distinct an individuality; by nature he 
had quite as firm a little will of his own. 
I admit that I held aloof from even the 
subject of him for twenty-four hours, 
My friend having no nurse, I was afraid 
that any symptoms of interest would be 
taken advantage of, knowing that in her 
place (as I imagined it) I could not 
have resisted turning over the baby to 
anyone who could have been induced to 
take him. No delicacy, no considera- 
tions of hospitality, would have re- 
strained me. At any cost I should have 
reached out for a few minutes’ respite, 
for a chance to be myself, to think my 
own thoughts, to be freed of the respon- 
sibility, the odious responsibility, of 
providing entertainment. 

My intention was the more easily ear- 


ried out that I hardly saw the baby 
for the first day. I coneluded that 
Rebecea, the maid-of-all-work, was sac- 
rificing herself on the altar of hospital- 


ity that my friend and I might have a 
little visit. Of course it could not last; 
my friend would soon be dragged back 
to her post. Presently I noticed that 
Rebecea was in evidence at various tasks 
and still my friend was free for me. 
My curiosity at last got the better of 
my discretion; I could not resist asking 
what she had done with the baby. 

“Why don’t I see him?” I questioned. 
This was the second afternoon of my 
stay. My friend laughed as she replied, 
with some significance, for Baby No 1’s 
parents were friends of hers: “I thought 
you probably needed a rest from babies 
for a time.” 

“But what have you done with him? 
You surely haven’t drugged him to give 
me a rest?” I persisted. 

My friend opened a door on the far 
side of her room, disclosing a baleony, 
carefully screened with wire. Across 
this was stretched a low-hung hammock 
and in this was Baby No 2, chuckling 
and cooing and giggling, perfectly wide- 
awake and perfectly content. The day 
being warm, he was attired in a low- 
necked and short-sleeved linen shirt and 
a diaper. His fat, bare legs were 
straight up in the air, and he was laugh- 
ing in delighted appreciation of his pink 
toes. Vine shadows lay on the narrow 
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“Chuckling and cooing and giggling” 
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“ He was sadly deficient in delicacy’ 


margin of the floor which the sun 


reached and a canary hung near by. 
“Usually I leave tlie door open for 
the company, and sometimes I sit out 
there with my work,’ my friend ex- 
plained. 
It took several days to eure my skep- 


ticism, to believe that Baby No 2 really 
was no trouble, that one could actually 
take all the eare of a baby without eapit- 
ulation. Of course he was a_ healthy 
baby, which makes all the difference in 
the world, but so was Baby No 1, for 
that matter. 

Baby No 2 was fed and eared for with 
as much attention and devotion as Baby 
No 1: the difference was that he was not 
amused. He was taken up, washed, fed 
and attended to; then put down in 
places made safe, comfortable and at- 
tractive by the most anxious eare, and 
left to his own devices. He owned a 
toy or two, but these he did not have all 
the time. He was never held or amused 
except at the pleasure and convenience 
of the person doing it. Consequently he 
was the serenest, happiest child I have 
ever known. Expecting little, he was 
satisfied with little. He was a joy, a 
never-ending delight. You could sit for 
an hour with him in your lap, in tran- 
quil enjoyment of his baby loveliness 
and his eontent with what Baby No 1 
would have considered the ridiculously 
monotonous pursuit of touching the but- 
tons of your blouse, one after the other, 
with his little pink forefinger, oceasion- 
ally, for some occult reason, first mois- 
tening it in his mouth. It was amaz- 
ingly delightful to find a baby demand- 


ing nothing of you and taking any small 
attention as a favor, not as a right—a 
thing to be grateful for, arousing no 
lively expectation of favors to come. 

His mother had all the joys of moth- 
erhood undiluted; she could read, sew, 
write letters, or attend to her house un- 
disturbed. Consequently, though natu- 
rally a nervous woman, she was as serene 
and content as her baby. When her 
husband eame home at night, she had 
something besides her fatigue to give 
him. I used to persuade her to go out 
for the whole afternoon, and the hours 
I spent in company with Baby No 2 
were the happiest of my visit. Dear lit- 
tle man!—“‘a box where sweets com- 
pacted lie.” 

We could both go out at the same 
time, my friend and I, for when it was 
not washing or ironing day, or Rebecea’s 
afternoon out, she was only too glad to 
be left in charge of him. It was liter- 
ally true; he was no trouble, just pure 
delight. 

When I left their house, the consoling 
satisfaction with which I had come was 
all dispersed. There was absolutely 
nothing to be said on the side of child- 
lessness: it had no ease whatever. Ever 
since I have longed to start a erusade 
to make women train their babies. Their 
not doing it is such a senseless waste 
of time, strength and comfort, even of 
love, that it makes me _ indignant. 
Haven’t they any pride for their babies 
if the babies have none for themselves? 
How ean they allow them to make nui- 
sanees of themselves? And the whole 
process is so simple. Give the baby 
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only the attention he actually needs. 
Never let him get dependent on amuse- 
ment. 

Of course, if the amused baby were 
really happier, there would be some- 
thing to say on the other side. But he 
isn’t; he is as restless and discontented 
as a grown person whose happiness de- 
pends on amusement from _ without. 


Advice from a 


Such people, at any age, are a menace 
to the content of those about them. I 
am sure they must have been amused 
when they were babies. If a system of 
training were intelligently carried out 
on through childhood, it might be that 
there would be less in the world of that 
eurse of life, that sworn foe to happi- 
ness—ennui. 


Rug Collector 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


RANTING that the difficul- 
ties of the American who 
tries to make a notable col- 
lection of antique oriental 
rugs are almost insurmounta- 
ble, is unquestionably true, 
yet, contrary to various re- 

ports, not all the important pieces have 
been locked up in the museums and pal- 
aces of Europe. 

In the private collection of A. T. Sin- 
clair, a retired lawyer of Boston, are 
numerous rare, authentie and priceless ex- 
amples of the ancient rug weaver’s art. 

Many of them are Persian masterpieces 
that are no longer to be had, and scarcely 
to be seen, least of all in America. 
Some of the patterns have been handed 
down in traditional verse, which the weav- 
ers sing as they work and which contain 
words that have not been in common use 
for many centuries. 

In point of number there are about two 
hundred rugs in this sumptuous array of 
oriental splendor, and nearly every one 
ean be safely called a genuine antique. 

To the skeptical and the uninitiated, this 

fact may seem a trifle overdrawn, but it 
must be remembered that in this partieu- 
lar case at least, the collector is an ex- 
pert in the true sense of the word, and 
one made so by a lifetime spent with 
rugs. 
Mr Sinclair has studied them in their 
varying moods, and under various atmos- 
pherie conditions, until his fingers are 
alive with the susceptibility that responds 
to the first touch of the wool. He has 
lived much of his life in the orient, and 
has studied its people, languages, history, 
geography and customs, both ancient and 
modern. 


He has visited many of the multitudi- 
nous tribes of the rug-making country, 
and investigated the life and the work of 
the weavers. He has talked with them in 
their own tongue, until it is no longer to 
be wondered at that gradually—such 
things cannot be learned in a day or a 
year—he came to know what constitutes 
true oriental weavings, true oriental col- 
orings, and the means of distinguishing 
them. 

An antique rug, in order to be valuable, 
must bear evidence of having been a good 
rug when made. The designs must be ar- 
tistie and beautiful, the dyes vegetable 
and durable, and it must be well-pre- 
served. Such rugs change very little in 
fifty or even one hundred years if given 
proper eare. 

In the Sinelair colleetion are many rugs 
that one might easily think new; they 
look new, yet they are all of two centuries 
old. To the expert, however, the mellow- 
ing hand of Time is at once discernible. 
He recognizes it from the general ap- 
pearance—the feel of the wool, and be- 
eause the softly subdued tones and elu- 
sive harmonies conform minutely to the 
highest standards of design and work- 
manship of the eastern textile weavings 
of a distant past. 

“It was never possible for a novice,” 
said Mr Sinelair, “or, indeed, anyone, to 
go into a store or auction room and find 
an oriental fabric of ancient make. 
Twenty years ago it was necessary to 
search everywhere—in the east, Europe 
and America—and so it has been since. 
Most antique rugs have no history, and 
no pedigree. Very few can tell where 
they are made or by whom. 

“There are several reasons for this. 
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Old Daghestan, 5 ft by 3 ft 3 in. 
orate ornamentation. 
many colors, very silky. 


Center rich blood red, elab- 


Old Kabistan, 6 ft 3 in b 


effect a deep, rich red. 


First, rugs are col- 
lected and bought by 
Armenians, Greeks 
and other natives, 
who roam about the 
country. These rugs 
are carried to the 
large cities, Tiflis 
and Erzerum, for 
instanee, and shipped 
on to Constantinople 
and perhaps London 
or New York. No 
account is kept of 
where they come 
from. In faet, most 
orientals, particu- 
larly the uneducated, 
have very hazy, in- 
definite ideas of ge- 


enter large palm leaves. Very silky and lustrous, 


ther thick, soft and elegantly made. Rare and valuable 


ography and loeality. 

They care nothing 
about such matters 
and have little 
knowledge. This, I 
know by my own ex- 
perience. Kurds 
have told me _ that 
they supposed Egypt 
was in Persia! 

“In every house in 
the numerous little 
villages, even high 
up in the mountains, 
many beautiful rugs 
are made. Even the 
largest and best 
known German maps 
do not contain the 
names of very large 
numbers of these re- 
mote villages. 

“Many durable 
rugs are now made 
in Cesarea, Tabriz, 
Bokhara, Kerman 
and other large cities. 
The Cesarea, Tabriz 
and Kerman rugs 
are well-known, so 
are Bokhara weav- 
ings, although the 
exact locality of 
each and also those 
of the Afghan and 
Khiva rugs are not 
generally rightly un- 
derstood. This is 
similarly true of 
Mosul rugs and ear- 


Old Meles, 5 ft 3 in by 3 ft 9 in (southwest Asia Minor). Loose weave, 
very brilliant colors, reds, yellows, Mahomet green, etc. Rare, valuable 
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pets, and many 
made in Turkey. 

“The Armenians 
and dealers are 
very uncertain au- 
thorities. They buy 
rugs collected by 
others, and make 
no attempt to learn 
the origin of their 
purehases. Rugs 
made in the vicin- 
ity where they live, 
or belong, they 
know _ something 
about, but they are 
entirely ignorant 
eoneerning those 
from distant  re- 
gions. 

“Today the most 
desirable rugs are 
rare, but many 
ean be found by 
the diligent expert 
and at reasonable 
prices. Oftentimes, 
the ordinary dealer 
fails to realize the 
value of his best 
rugs. He buys 
them in large quan- 
tities, often at so 
much a square fovt 
for a whole bale. 
Then he _ selects 
what he thinks are 
the best, and marks 


Old Kazak (Caucasian pattern) 7 ft 1 in by 4 ft 9 in. Very thick and heavy. 


Very old. Still brilliant color, but mellowed by age. 


Curious, elaborate. Braids 


and knots at one end. Two tiger head figures, one at each end. Rare, valuable, 


very durable 


Old Samarkand,7 ft 8 in by 3 ft Il in. Whole effect mellow yellowish, very 
silky and lustrous. Rare and valuable 


Kabistan, 6 ft by 3 ft 10 in (Kuba district, Caucasus). Very durable. Filled 
with fantastic designs all colors. Thick, soft, heavy, pliable, very silky 
and lustrous. Pile very thick and rather long, elegantly made, rather fine and 


close weave. Unu 
orien Rare 


in devices and combination of colors. Conspicuously 


each rug according 
to his judgment to 
make the bale pay 
a fair profit. The 
mark placed on 
each usually 
amounis to a fair, 
merchantable price. 
An expert can 
often purehase a 
fine old rug for 
one-tenth of what 
it is really worth, 

“Antiques are 
the fashion, as we 
know. Consequent- 
ly, many dealers 
treat new rugs of 
poor quality and 
dyes with acids and 
in various other 
ways in order to 
bring about an ap- 
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pearance resembling 
age. In other words, 
the rugs have been ‘doc- 
tored.’ 

“Many persons ad- 
mire these ‘faked’ an- 
tiques. Very often they 
bear signs of having 
seen extremely hard us- 
age. If so, then their 
value is enhanced in the 
eyes of the unsuspect- 
ing. Realizing this, 
dealers are oftentimes 
able to get from two to 
five times the price of 


the rug before it was 


‘ ’ Ss Old Daghestan, 5 ft 4 in by 3 ft 4 Cau is 
doctored. I have seen rather deep red, very silky and very ola. + a. Rare and valuable 


such rugs knocked down 
at auction to ladies who were still bidding 
against one another for an old antique (?) 
because the auctioneer knew the bid was 
already ten times the value. He knocked 
it off when others were ready to bid 
higher. He was selling rugs every week, 
and it would not do to let the bidding 
on. 

“It is not safe for one to buy rugs at 
auction without looking over and thor- 
oughly examining the rugs beforehand. 
A reputable auctioneer will gladly give 
his opinion and advice relating to the rugs 
preferred, and will also state value and 
what each will probably sell for. Some- 
times it is possible to secure very good 
rugs in this manner. 

“One day, in the rooms of a prominent 


General effect rich, 


Boston auctioneer, I saw the late Gov- 
ernor Ames admiring a magnificent old 
Persian rug. ‘What brilliant coloring! 
he exclaimed. He bid it off at fifty dol- 
lars. It was half an inch thick and in 
perfect condition, except where the pile 
was worn down unevenly by long use. It 
was a rarely beautiful specimen and ought 
to have been in some museum. Governor 
Ames knew rugs. He had a splendid col- 
lection and was the donor of the famous 
Hunting rug, worth $35,000, to the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 

“Of course the ordinary man cannot, 
neither does he wish to, own Hunting 
rugs, but by studying the subject well, 
he ean find many elegant oriental rugs at 
reasonable prices within his means. 

“To one about to 


buy, my advice would 
be to go to a high- 
class store with well- 
established reputation. 
Ask for the bvyer. 
He will have more 
information to offer 
than the salesman. 
As a rule, the latter 
knowsvery little about 
rugs. Tell the buyer 
you want a good rug, 
and state as definitely 
as possible, what you 
desire—that is, shall 
it be large, small or 
medium; thick or 
| thin? He will have a 

salesman turn over 


piles of rugs for 


Old Shiraz Mecca Persian, 6 ft by 4 ft 3 in. Ae elegant old rug. Lamb’s wool, YOUr inspeetion, and 


thick, lustrous, very soft and silky. Subdued 


General effect very dark, brilliant, rich Ghee. Used for p 
Rare and valuable 


» very rich and mellow. wj|] throw aside those 
you admire. After- 
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never pass a final 
opinion upon any rug 
until I have it sent to 
my house, where I can 
examine it at my 
leisure. 

“Unless one is an 
expert, he should re- 
fr.in relying 
upon his own judg- 
ment in buying a rug 
as an antique. 

“Very many per- 
sons, even dealers, who 
look at my collection, 
select the poorest rugs 
as the best, simply be- 
cause the dyes are 


Kabistan, 6 ft 4 in by 3 ft 9 in, (Kuba district, Caucasus). Brilliant straw- ’ 
berry Beautiful shades of blue, faded—in fact, rugs 


color in center. Very sheeny and brilliant. 


poor, much worn and 


green, = etc, are blended in the figures in a bold, striking Oriental that I bought at the 


way. 


ward you can go over these and eventu- 
ally make a selection. Personal faney 
as to eolors, designs, ete, should guide 
one when seeking to arrive at a decisioa, 
added to the statements of the buyer re- 
garding quality, age, make, and desira- 
bility. In this manner, you are sure to 
get a fairly good rug, certainly, worth 
what you will pay for it. Reputable 
dealers do not ask fancy prices. 

“Very recently, I saw in the store of 4 
small Boston dealer, a very beautiful old 
Khorassan (Meshed) Persian rug. The 
design was intricate and unusual. The 
rug was in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. The seller told me that his brother 
bought it in Damaseus and that it came 
from a mosque there. 


lowest prices for door 
mats and the kitchen floor and were new 
when I purchased. 

“Certain general facts can be readily 
aequired by the rug novice and will be 
found helpful when about to buy a rug 
for the home. Therefore, it is well to re- 
member that some of the best rugs come 
from the Caucasus. There are many 
varieties, including the Daghestan, Kabis- 
tan, Derbend, Shirvan, Tschetreteen, 
Soumak and Kazak. Often they are all 
popularly called Daghestans. Some are 
thick, others thin, but all are durable. A 
detailed description of each would be too 
complicated for one who has not made a 
deep study of rugs. Following one or 
more close examinations of special types, 


It had been used as a 
hanging and had a 
back to it when he 
first received it. I 
have seen rugs much 
inferior in every way 
hanging in museums 
as of great value. 
This dealer I know 
and ealled upon in 
the interest of other 
business. He was 
also aware that I had 
ceased buying rugs. 
He showed this one 
to me simply as a 
piece of interesting 
and artistic old work. 


LE 


Wwe 


The rug looked to me 
to be what he repre- 
sented. However, I 


Old Iran Persian, 6 ft 4 in by 4 ft. Durable, elegantly colored, rich 
blue in general effect, with bright flowers in all colors. Very silky and 
lustrous, rather fine weave, elaborate, elegant, rare 


and valuable 
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one should be able to identify them when 


next seen, although perhaps not able to. 


distinguish the different members of thé 
class. One can also learn to become famil- 
iar with the various designs. Persian de- 
signs are floral, Turkoman, octagonal, and 
those of the Turkish and Caueasian are 
both geometrical and floral. 

“A Cashmere (or 3Soumak) is an excel- 
lent rug for the dining room, and so is an 
Afghan of the Turkoman class. The 
former is smooth on the face, with long 
loose ends on the back which soon wear 
off. It is a thin rug but durable. The 
colors are strikingly bright when new but 
soon fade into softly subdued tints. The 
ends have long fringes. A Cashmere 
kicks up easily. It is cheap at from thirty 
to sixty dollars. 

“The Afghan rugs are thick with long, 
plush-like pile and the color is a deep 
brownish blood-red. A good-sized rug 
ought not to cost over fifty to one hundred 
dollars, according to the quality and de- 
sign. 

“The Kazak rug is thick and heavy. It 
will never wear out. It is considered a 
handsome rug by many and is not ex- 
pensive. Karabaghs are much like the 
Kazaks, but more simple in design. They 
are of coarse weave but durable. Nomad 
Kazaks are somewhat thinner, but excei- 
lent for very hard use. 

“The Sehna (Persian) is finely woven 
and if a good rug is very beautiful and 
costly. Many Sehnas now on the market 
have aniline dyes. The Kurdestans are 
splendid rugs and are invariably vege- 
table-dyed. 

“Bokhara carpets can sometimes be 
bought for from seventy-five to two hun- 
dred dollars. Small Bokhara rugs are 
most desirable but not cheap. 

“In order to secure a choice Persian or 
any other oriental weaving of exceptional 
merit, one ought to thoroughly under- 
stand rugs. In other words, become a 
rug student and cultivate patience and a 
willingness to wait indefinitely. Collec- 
tors are sometimes obliged to wait many 
years before obtaining a fine specimen of 
a particular kind of rug. These are sel- 
dom in the market. Visit stores, rug 
dealers, and auction rooms frequently, 
and buy when you happen to see a prize. 

“An acquaintance of mine once wan- 
dered into an auction room and paid ten 
dollars for a rather desreputable look- 
ing rug. It was so badly soiled that it 
was necessary to give it to a professional 
cleaner. A week later he recived an offer 
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of one hundred dollars for the rug. He de- 
clined. A few days afterward the offer 
was raised to five hundred and then to 
one thousand dollars, but Mr H refused 
to part with what proved to be a Persian 
masterpiece. Of course such cases are 
not common. 

“T once saw a small fragment of a rug 
in a museum for which many hundreds of 
dollars had been paid. It was a ragged 
bit, one and one-half by one foot in size. 
I have heard of eases where eight hundred 
and twelve hundred dollars have been 
paid for such fragments. 

“Many antiques, good once, have been 
greatly injured, both in color and texture, 
by improper methods of cleaning. A rug 
containing vegetable dyes can be washed 
with a good, neutral white soap and cold 
water and a serub brush and not suffer 
injury. Indeed, it becomes brighter and 
more lustrous. I do not, myself, approve 
of any other way of cleaning rugs. This 
is my own experience and what I have 
learned by careful investigation. Rugs, 
in time, necessarily become gummed with 
dirt. The colors are dim and obseure in 
consequence. 

“One of my most highly prized posses- 
sions is a beautiful old Meles, whieh [ 
discovered at an auction, and bought for 
a song. It was then black with grease, 
but on being washed ard swept, turned out 
to be brilliant in coloring and a very rare 
specimen. 

“Generally, however, it is not necessary 
to wash rugs. A good sweeping two and 
three times a week for a month will some- 
times be sufficient as a cleaning process. 
Of course they require a certain amount 
of care every week. 

“A rug should be swept on both sides. 
First, sweep the rug off, then sweep across 
and then with the nap. Take the back 
next and again, the face. Occasionally, 
sweep against the nap. This plan keeps 
the end of the pile clean and bright and 
prevents the rug from becoming dingy. 
What is also important, in time it makes 
the rug sheeny, silky and lustrous. For- 
merly, some small dealers swept their rugs 
many times for this same purpose. Dis- 
cretion must be used as to the foree and 
amount of sweeping a rug will bear. A 
thin old Sehna should be swept gently. 
A Kazak, or thick Persian, or a Bokhara, 
ean hardly be injured by sweeping ex- 
cept the ends. The fringe and ends of all 
rugs will wear out and the rug ravel by 
too much or injudicious sweeping. 

“No rug should ever be put on a line, 
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It will wear the edges. Never shake a 
rug. In time this will injure it. A very 
strong rug ean be given an occasional 
shake. The safest way is never to shake. 
Never beat a rug. Once or twice a year 
a little gentle beating will not hurt strong 
rugs, however. Do not trust your rugs to 
the care of a servant unless previously 
taught how to handle them. 

“Moths love rugs. Every rug should 
be moved once a week. Picking a rug up 
and throwing it somewhere and then back 
again will keep moths out of it. Sweep- 
ing it only as it lies on the floor will not 
prevent them from eating the back. Soft 
rugs are more liable to be eaten than those 
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of harder and firmer texture. It is never 
safe to put a rug away for several weeks. 
If you are sure there are no moths in 
it a rug ean be placed in a eanvas or 
brown paper bag, sealed or tied, and it 
will not be troubled. The difliculty is, one 
ean never be sure that there are no moth 
eggs in it. They adhere to the wool, 
deep in the pile or warp, and cannot be 
swept, beaten or shaken. If the eggs are 
there they will hatch and eat in spite of 
eamphor or moth balls or tarred paper, 
ete. In this event, the only thing to do is 
to wash the rug with some corrosive 


poison, which, unfortunately, must always 
be attended by more or less danger.” 


A sunny extension of a small! dining room, designed by Herbert M. Baer, architect 


A Case of Much in Little 


HE accompanying illustration tells 

the story of a plan carried out by a 

New York architect, Herbert M. 

Baer, in extending the rather small din- 

ing room of a summer cottage. The addi- 

tion, railed off, fitted with seats and ecush- 

ions, is in effeet an apartment by itself, 

while adding light, air and good cheer to 
the room of which it is a portion. 

This dining room suggests the newer 


German dwellings in the treatment of the 
wall and the decidedly Teutonie sideboard. 

An extension of this sort will often 
add materially to the comfort of a house, 
improving the exterior as well as the in- 
terior, quite out of proportion to its cost. 
This drawing, from a room thus treated, 
may be helpful to householders who need 
more space and a new atmosphere, but do 
not eare to build a new dwelling. 
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The Fenelby Smugglers 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of Pigs Is Pigs, The Incubator Baby, etc 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


SYNOPSIS OF MAY (opening) CHAPTERS—The Fenelbys were facin 


education fund which_should 
time should come. 


the problem of saving an 


e ample to put Bobberts, age nine months, through college whee the 


Penny contributions were discouraging. Mr Fenelby hit on the happy scheme 


of organizing the Commonwealth of Bobberts —s a family congress and adopting a tariff, ten 


me cent on ali necessities and thirt 


; per cent on al 
an indirect tax for the benefit of Bobberts which they would not feel, argu 


luxuries brought into the house. This would 


ed Mr Fenelby. 


The tariff had scarcely gone in force when Mr Fenelby received word that his brother Will would 


pay a long promised visit. 
same time. 


Mrs Fenelby was notified that her cousin Kitty would arrive about the 
It was decided that the tariff must apply to whatsoever the visitors =e bring into 
the house, but the guests were not notified until they arrived. Both 1 


guests thought this a splendid 


lan and agreed to abide by the tariff law, and be governed by it. Kitty asked Mr Fenelby to have 


her three trunks sent over from the city. 


Chapter III---Kitty’s Trunks: 


HEN Mr Fenelby went 

s to the city in the 

morning he gave Kit- 

ty’s trunk checks to 

the expressman. 

When he returned to 

his home in the 

evening he found Kitty and Mrs Fen- 
elby on the poreh, and Mrs Fenelby was 
explaining to her visitor, for about the 
tenth time, the workings of the Fenelby 
Domestic Tariff. She had explained to 
Kitty how the tariff had come to be 


adopted, how it was to supply an eduea- 
tion fund for Bobberts—who was at that 
moment asleep in his crib, upstairs—and 
how every necessity brought into the house 
had to pay into Bobberts’ bank ten per 
cent, and every luxury thirty per cent. 
Kitty was a dear, as was Mrs Fenelby, 
but they were as different as cousins 
could be, for while Mrs Fenelby was the 
man’s ideal of a gentle domestic person, 
Kitty was the man’s ideal of a force- 
ful, jolly girl, and as full of liveliness as 
a well behaved young lady could be. She 
was properly interested in Bobberts and 
admired him loudly, but in her heart she 


** That fellow looks as if he had no strength at all, and see how he carries off that trunk ” 4 
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“Tf she had been looting the trunks she would not have worked more hurriedly” 


was not sorry that Mr Fenelby’s Brother 
Will was to be a visitor at the house dur- 
ing her stay. She did not show any un- 
maidenly curiosity in regard to Brother 
Will, but between doses of Bobberts and 
Tariff she managed to learn about all 
Mrs Fenelby knew regarding Brother 
Will’s past, present and future, inelud- 
ing a pretty minute description of his 
appearance, habits and _ beliefs. 

Brother Will had arrived that very 
day, and on the way up from the station 
the Fenelbys had explained to him all 
about the Domestie Tariff, and also that 
until a bed could be sent out from the 
city he would have to find a bed wher- 
ever he could, and so it happened that 
he went right back to the city with Mr 
Fenelby, and had not met Kitty, as he 
preferred to sleep in the city, rather 
than in the hammock on the porch. 

There is an admirable natural honesty 
in women that prevents them from elaim- 
ing that their husbands are perfection. 
In some this is so abnormally developed 
that, to be on the safe side, I suppose, 
they will not allow that their husbands 
have any virtues whatever; in others, the 
trace of this type of honesty is so slight 
that they will claim to everyone, except 
their dearest friends, that their husbands 
are the best in the world. The normal 
wife first announces that her husband 
is as near perfect as any man ean be, 


and the proceeds to enumerate all his 
imperfections, bad humors, and annoy- 
ing habits, under the impression, per- 
haps, that she is praising him. Mrs 
Fenelby had been proceeding in some- 
what this way in her conversation with 
Kitty, under the impression that she was 
showing Kitty how lovely and domesti- 
cally perfect was her life, but Kitty 
gained from it only the impression that 
Mrs Fenelby had become the slave of 
Mr Fenelby and Bobberts. 

The more Mrs Fenelby explained the 
working of the Domestie Tariff the more 
positive of this did Kitty become. It 
was Laura who paid all the household 
bills, and so Laura had to pay the 
tariff duty on whatever came into the 
house; it was Laura who had to give up 
her weekly box of candy because if she 
received it she had to pay twenty-four 
eents duty. To Kitty the Fenelby Do- 
mestie Tariff seemed to be a scheme con- 
cocted by Mr Fenelby to make Laura 
provide an education fund for Bobberts. 
Poor Laura was evidently being misused 
and did not know it. Poor Laura must 
be rescued, and given that womanly free- 
dom that women are supposed to long 
for, even when they don’t want it. Poor, 
meek Laura needed someone to put a 
foot down, and Kitty felt that she had 
an admirable foot for that or any other 
purpose. She proposed to put it down. 
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When Mr Fenelby entered his yard on 
his return from the city he stopped 
short, and then looked up to where the 
two young women were sitting on the 

reh. 

“Hello!” he said, “what is the matter 
“with these trunks? Wouldn’t that ex- 
pressman carry them upstairs? I de- 
clare, those fellows are getting too in- 
dependent for comfort. Unless you hold 
a dollar tip out before them they won’t 
so much as turn around. Now, I dis- 
tinetly told this fellow to carry these 
three trunks upstairs, and I said I would 
make it all right with him, and here he 
leaves them on the lawn. I hope, dear, 
you were at home when he came.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs Fenelby, “I was, 
and you should not blame the poor man. 
I am sure he tried hard enough to earry 
them up. He actually insisted on earry- 
ing them up whether we wanted them 
carried up or not. He was quite rude 
about it. He said you had told him to 
earry them up and that he meant to do 
it whether we let him or not, and—and 
at last I had to give him a dollar to 
leave them down here.” 
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“You—you gave him a dollar not to 
earry these trunks upstairs?” exclaimed 
Mr Fenelby. “Did you say you paid the 
man a dollar not to carry them up- 
stairs?” 

“I had to,” said Mrs Fenelby. “It 
was the only way I could prevent him 
from doing it. He said you told him 
to carry them up, and that up they must 
go, if he had to break down the front 
door to do it. I think he must have 
been drinking, Tom, he used ‘awful lan- 
guage, and at last he got quite maudlin 
about it and sat down on one of the 
trunks and cried, actually eried! He 
said that for years and years he had re- 
fused to carry trunks upstairs, and that 
now, just when he had joined the Salva- 
tion Army, and was trying to lead a 
better life, and be kind and helpful and 
earn an extra dollar for his family by 
carrying trunks upstairs when gentle- 
men asked him to, I had to step in and 


- refuse to let him carry trunks upstairs, 


and that this was the sort of thing that 
discouraged a poor man who was trying 
to make up for his past errors. So I 


“1 open the case and take out the collar. I place it quietly on the porch railing” 
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gave him a dollar to leave them down 
here.” 

Mr Fenelby looked at the three big 
trunks ruefully, and shook his head at 
them. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose it is all 
right, Laura, but I can’t see why you 
wouldn’t let him take them up. You 
know I don’t enjoy that kind of work, 
and that I don’t think it is good for me.” 

“Kitty didn’t want them taken up,” 
said Mrs Fenelby, gently, “she—she 
wanted them left down here.” 

“Down here?” asked Mr Fenelby, as if 
dazed. “Down here on the grass?” 

“Yes,” said Kitty, lightly. “It was 
my idea. Laura had nothing to do with 
it at all. I thought it would be nice to 
have the trunks down here on the lawn. 
Everywhere I visit they always take my 
trunks up to my room, and it gets so 
tiresome always having the same thing 
happen, so I thought that this time I 
would have a variety and leave my 
trunks on the lawn. I never in my life 
left my trunks on a front lawn, and I 
wanted to see how it would be. You 
don’t think they will hurt the grass, do 
you, Mr Fenelby?” 

Kitty asked this with such an air of 
sincerity that Mr Fenelby seated himself 
on one of the trunks and looked up at 
her anxiously. He could not recall that 
he had ever heard of any weakness of 
mind in Kitty or in her family, but he 
could not doubt his ears. 

“But—but—” he said, “but you don’t 
mean to leave them here, do you?” 

Kitty smiled down at him reassuringly. 

“Of course, if it is going to harm the 
grass at all, Mr Fenelby, I sha’n’t think 
of it,’ she said. “I know that some- 
times when a board or anything lies on 
the grass a long time the grass under 
the board gets all white, and if the 
trunks are going to make white spots on 
your lawn, I’ll have them removed, but I 
thought that if we moved the trunks 
around to different places every day it 
would avoid that. But you know more 
about that than I do. Do you think 
they will make white places on the lawn, 
Mr Fenelby?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, abstractedly. 
“T mean, yes, of course they will. But 
they will get rained on. You don’t want 
your trunks rained on, you know. 
Trunks aren’t meant to be rained on. It 
isn’t good for them.” A thought came 
to him suddenly. “You and Laura 
haven’t quarreled, have you?” he asked, 
for he thought that perhaps that was 
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why Kitty would not have her trunks 
carried up. 

“Indeed not!” eried Kitty, putting her 
arm affectionately around Laura’s waist. 

“T—I thought perhaps you had,” fal- 
tered Mr Fenelby. “I thought—that is 
to say—I was afraid perhaps you were 
going away again. I thought you were 
going to make us a good, long visit—” 

“Indeed I am,” said Kitty, cheerfully. 
“Tam going to stay weeks, and weeks, and 
weeks. I am going to stay until you are 
all tired to death of me, and beg me to 
begone.” 

“That is good,” said Mr Fenelby, with 
an attempt at pleasure. “But don’t you 
think, since you are going to do what 
we want you to do, and stay for weeks, 
and weeks, and weeks, that you had bet- 
ter let your trunks be taken up to your 
room? Or—l’ll tell you what we'll do! 
Suppose we just take the trunks into the 
lower hall?” e 

He felt pretty certainly, now, that 
Kitty must have had a little touch of, 
say, sunstroke, or something of that kind, 
and he went on in a gently argumenta- 
tive tone. 

“Just into the lower hall,” he said. 
“That would be different from having 
them in your room, and it would save 
my grass. I worked hard to get this 
lawn looking as it does now, Kitty, and 
I cannot deny that big trunks like these 
will not do it any good. Let us say we 
will put the trunks in the lower hall. 
Then they will be safe, too. No one ean 
steal them there. A front lawn is a 
rather conspicuous place for trunks. 
And what will the neighbors say, too, if 
we leave the trunks on the lawn? Why 
shouldn’t we put the trunks in the lower 
hall?” 

“Well,” said Kitty, “I can’t afford it, 
that is why. Really, Mr Fenelby, I can’t 
afford to have those three trunks brought 
into the house.” 

“And yet,” said Mr Fenelby, with just 
the slightest hint of impatience, “you girls 
could afford to give the man a dollar 
not to take them in! That is woman’s 
logie !” 

“Oh! a dollar!” said Kitty. “If it 
was only a matter of a dollar! I hope 
you don’t think, Mr Fenelby, that I 
travel with only ten dollars’ worth of 
baggage! No, indeed! I simply cannot 
afford to pay ten per cent duty on what 
is in those trunks, and so I prefer to let 
them remain on the lawn. I wrote Laura 
that I expected to be treated as one of 
the family while I was visiting her, and 
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if the Domestic Tariff is part of the way 
the family is treated I certainly expect 
to live up to it. Now, don’t blame Laura, 
for she was not only willing to have 
the trunks come in without paying duty, 
but insisted that they should.” 

Mr Fenelby looked very grave. He 
was in a perplexing situation. He cer- 
tainly did not wish to appear inhospita- 
ble, and yet Laura had had no right to 
say that the trunks could enter the house 
duty free. The only way such an un- 
usual alteration in the Domestie Tariff 
could be made was by act of the Family 
Congress, and he very well knew that if 
onee the matter of revising the tariff was 
taken up it was beyond the ken of man 
where it would end. He preferred to 
stand pat on the tariff as it had been 
originally adopted. 

“TI told her,” said Kitty, “that she had 
no right to throw off the duty on my 
trunks, at all, and “hat I wouldn’t have 
it, and I didn’t.” 

“Well, Tom,” said Mrs Fenelby, “you 
know perfectly well that we can’t leave 
those trunks out on the lawn. It would 
not only be absolutely foolish to do that, 
but cruel to Kitty. A girl simply can’t 
visit away from home without trunks, 
and it is absolutely necessary that Kitty 
should have her trunks.” 

“ ‘Necessities, ten per cent,’” quoted 
Kitty. 

“But, my dear,” said Mr Fenelby, 
softly, “we really can’t break all our 
household rules just because Kitty has 
brought three trunks, can we? Kitty 
does not expect us to do that, and I 
think she looks at it in a very rational 
manner. 
evineed.” 

“Very well, then,’ said Mrs Fenelby, 
“you must find some way to take care 
of those trunks, for we cannot leave 
them on the lawn.” 

“Why can’t we take them to some 
neighbor’s house?” asked Kitty. “I am 
sure some neighbor would be glad to 
store them for me for awhile, Aren’t 
you on good terms with your neighbors, 
Laura?” 

“The Rankins might take them,” said 
Laura, thoughtfully. “They have that va- 
cant room, you know, Tom. They might 
not mind letting us put them in there.” 

“T don’t know the Rankins,” said 
Kitty,” but I am sure they are perfectly 
lovely people, and that they would not 
mind in the least.” 

“T know they .wouldn’t,” said Mr 
Fenelby. “Rankin would be glad to do 


I like the spirit she has” 


something of that sort to repay me for 
the number of times he has borrowed my 
lawn mower. I will step over after din- 
ner and ask him.” 

“Are you sure, very sure, that you do 
not mind, Kitty?” asked Mrs Fenelby. 
“You will not feel hurt, or anything?” 

“Oh, no!” said Kitty, lightly. “It wiil 
be a lark. I never in my life went vis- 
iting with three trunks, and then had 
them stored in another house. It will 
be quite like being shipwrecked on a 
desert island, to get along with one shirt- 
waist and one handkerchief.” 

“Tt will not be quite that bad, you 
know,” said Mr Fenelby, with the air of 
a man stating a great discovery, be- 
cause, don’t you see, you can open your 
trunks at the Rankins, and bring over 
just as many things as you think you 
ean afford to pay on.” 

For some reason that Mr Fenelby 
eould not fathom Kitty laughed merrily 
at this, and then they all went in to din- 
ner. It was a very good dinner, of the 
kind that Bridget could prepare when 
she was in the humor, and they sat 
rather longer over it than usual, and 
then Mr Fenelby proposed that he should 
step over to the Rankins’ and arrange 
about the storage of Kitty’s trunks, and 
on thinking it over he decided that he 
had better step down to the station and 
see if he could not get a man to earry 
the trunks across the street and up the 
Rankins’ stairs. As they filed out of the 
house upon the porch Kitty suddenly 
decided that it was a beautiful evening 
for a little walk, and that nothing would 
please her so much as to walk to the 
station with Mr Fenelby, if Laura would 
be one of the party, and after running 
up to see that Bobberts was all right, 
Laura said that she would go, and they 
started. As they were crossing the street 
to the Rankins’ Kitty suddenly turned 
back. 

“You two go ahead,” she said. “The 
air will do you good, Laura. I have 
something I want to do,” and she ran 
back. 

She entered the house, and looked out 
of the window until she saw the Fenelbys 
go into the Rankins’ and come out again, 
and saw them start to the station, but as 
soon as they were out of sight she dashed 
down the porch steps and threw open the 
lids of her trunks. Never in the history 
of trunks was the act of unpacking done 
so quickly or so recklessly. She dived 
into the massés of fluffiness and emerged 
with great armfuls, and hurried them 
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into the house, up the stairs, and into 
her closet, and was down again for an- 
other load. If she had been looting the 
trunks she could not have worked more 
hurriedly, or more energetically, and 
when the last armful had been earried up 
she slammed the lids and turned the keys, 
and sank in a graceful position on the 
lower porch step. 

Mr and Mrs Fenelby returned with 
leisurely slowness of pace, the station 
loafer and man-of-little-work slouching 
along at a respectful distance behind 
them. Kitty greeted them with a cheer- 
ful frankness of face. The man-of-little- 
work looked at the three big trunks as 
if their size was in some way a personal 
insult to him. He tried to assume the 
look of a man who has been ecozened 
away from his needed rest on false pre- 
tenses. 

“TI didn’t know as the trunks was as 
big as them,” he drawled. “If I'd 
knowed they was, I wouldn’t of walked 
all the way over here. Fifty cents ain’t 
no fair price for ecarryin’ three trunks 
the size and heft of them, across—well, 
say this is a sixty foot street—say, 
eighty feet, and up a flight of stairs. I 
don’t say nothin’, but I'll leave it to the 
ladies.” 

“Fifty cents!” eried Kitty. “I should 
think not! Why, I didn’t imagine you 
would do it for less than a dollar. I 
mean to pay you a dollar.” 

“That’s right,” said the man. “You 
see I have to walk all the way back to 
the station when I git through, too. My 
time goin’ and comin’ is worth some- 
thing.” 

He bent down and took the largest 
trunk by one handle, to heave it to his 
back, and as he touched the handle the 
trunk almost arose into the air of its 
own accord. The man straightened up 
and looked at it, and a strange look 
passed across his face, but he closed his 
mouth and said nothing. 

“Would you like a lift?” asked Mr 
Fenelby. 

“No,” said the man shortly. “I know 
how to handle trunks, I do,” and it cer- 
tainly seemed that he did, for he swung 
it to his back with all the grace of a 
Sandow, and started off with it. Mr 
Fenelby looked at him with surprise. 

“Now, isn’t that one of the oddities of 
nature?” said Mr Fenelby. “That fel- 
low looks as if he had no strength at all, 
and see how he carries off that trunk as 
if there was not a thing in it. I sup- 
pose it is a knack he has. Now, see how 


hard it is for me merely to lift one end 
of this smallest one.” 

But before he could touch it Kitty had 
grasped him by the arm. 

“Oh, don’t try it!” she cried. “Please 
don’t! You might hurt your back.” 


Chapter IV---Billy 


A few minutes before noon the next 
day Billy Fenelby dropped into Mr Fen- 
elby’s office in the city and the two men 
went out to lunch together. It would be 
hard to imagine two brothers more un- 
like than Thomas and William Fenelby, 
for if Thomas Fenelby was inclined to 
be small in stature and precise in his 
manner, William was all that his nick- 
name of Billy implied, and was not so 
many years out of his college football 
eleven, where he had won a place because 
of his size and strength. Billy Fenelby, 
after having been heroized by innumer- 
able girls during his college years, had 
become definitely a man’s man, and was 
in the habit of saying that his girly-girl 
days were over, and that he would walk 
around a block any day to escape meet- 
ing a girl. He was not afraid of girls, 
and he did not hate them, but he simply 
held that they were not worth while. 
The truth was that he had been so petted 
and worshipped by them as a star foot- 
ball player that the attention they paid 
him as an ordinary young man, not un- 
like many other young men out of col- 
lege, seemed tame by comparison. No 
doubt he had come to believe, during his 
college days, that the only interesting 
thing a girl could do was to admire a 
man heartily, and in the manner that 
only football players and matinee idols 
are admired, so that now, when he had 
no particular claim to admiration, girls 
had become, so far as he was coneerned, 
useless affairs. 

“Now, about this girl-person that you 
have over at your house,” he said to his 
brother, when they were seated at their 
lunch, “what about her?” 

“About her?” asked Mr _ Fenelby. 
“How do you mean?” 

“What about her?” repeated Billy. 
“You know how I feel about the girl- 
business. I suppose she is going to stay 
awhile?” 

“Kitty? I think so. We want her to. 
But you needn’t bother about Kitty. 
She won’t bother you a bit. She’s the 
right sort, Billy. Not like Laura, of 
course, for I don’t believe there is an- 
other woman anywhere just like Laura, 
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but Kitty is not the ordinary, flighty 
girl. You should hear her appreciate 
Bobberts. She saw his good points, and 
remarked about them, at onee, and the 
way she has caught the spirit of the Do- 
mestic Tariff that I was telling you 
about is fine! Most girls would have 
hemmed and hawed about it, but she 
didn’t! No, sir! She just saw what a 
fine idea it was, and when she saw that 
she couldn’t afford to have her three 
trunks brought into the house she pro- 
posed that she leave them at a neigh- 
bor’s. Did not make a single complaint. 
Don’t worry about Kitty.” 

“That is all right about the tariff,” 
said Billy. “I can’t say I think much of 
that tariff idea myself, but so long as 
it is the family custom a guest couldn’t 
do any less than live up to it. But I 
don’t like the idea of having to spend a 
number of weeks in the same house with 
any girl. They are all bores, Tom, and 
I know it. A man can’t have any com- 
fort when there is a girl in the house. 
And between you and me that Kitty 
girl looks the kind that is sure to be al- 
ways right at a fellow’s side. I was won- 
dering if Laura would think it was all 
right if I stayed in town here?” 

“No, she wouldn’t,” said Tom shortly. 
“She would be offended, and so would I. 
If you are going to let some nonsense 
about girls being a bore—which is all 
foolishness—keep you away from the 
house, you had better—. Why,” he 
added, “it is an insult to us—to Laura 
and me—just as if you said right out 
that the company we choose to ask tol 
our home was not good enough for you 
to associate with. 
house is going to bore you—” 

“Now, look here, old man,” said Billy, 
“T don’t mean that at all, and you know 
I don’t. I simply don’t like girls, and 
that is all there is to it. But Ill come. 
V’ll have my trunk sent over and—. Say, 
do I have to pay duty on what I have in 
my trunk?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr Fenelby. “That 
is, of course, if you want to enter into 
the spirit of the thing. It is only ten 
per cent, you know, and it all goes into 
Bobberts’ fund.” 

Billy sat in silent thought awhile. 

“T wonder,” he said at length, “how it 
would do if I just put a few things into 
my suitease—enough to last me a few 
days at a time—and left my trunk over 
here I don’t need everything I brought 
in that trunk. I was perfectly reckless 
about putting things in that trunk. I 
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put into that trunk nearly every thing I 
own in this world, just because the trunk 
was so big that it would hold everything, 
and it seemed a pity to bring a big 
trunk like that with nothing in it but 
air. Now, I could take my suitease and 
put into it the things I will really 
need—” 

“Certainly,” said Mr Fenelby. “You 
ean do that if you want to, and it would 
be perfectly fair to Bobberts. All Bob- 
berts asks is to be paid a duty on what 
enters the house. He don’t say what 
shall be brought in, or what shall not. 
Personally, Billy, I would eall the duty 
off, so far as you are concerned, but I 
don’t think Laura would like it. We 
started this thing fair, and we are all 
living up to it. Laura made Kitty live 
up to it and you ean see it would not be 
right for me to make an exception in 
your case just because you happen to be 
my brother.” 

“No,” agreed Billy, “it wouldn’t. I 
don’t ask it. I will play the game and 
I will play it fair. All I ask is: If I 
bring a suitease, do I have to pay on 
the case? Because if I do, I won’t bring 
it. I ean wrap all I need in a piece of 
paper, and save the duty on the suitcase. 
I believe in playing fair, Tom, but that 
is no reason why I should be extrava- 

“T think,” said Tom, doubtfully, “suit- 
eases should come in free. Of course, 
if it was a brand new suitease it would 
have to pay duty, but an old one—one 
that has been used—is different. It is like 
wrapping paper. The duty is assessed 
on what the package contains and not on 
the package itself. If it is not a new 
suitease you will not have to pay duty 
on it.” 

“Then my suitease will go in free,” 
said Billy. “It is one of the first crop 
of suiteases that was raised in this 
country, and I value it more as a relic 
than as a suitease. I carry it more as a 
souvenir than as a suitcase.” . 

“Souvenirs are different,” said Mr 
Fenelby. “Souvenirs are classed as lux- 
uries, and pay thirty per cent. If you 
consider it a souvenir it pays duty.” 

“T will consider it a suitcase,” said 
Billy, promptly. “I will consider it a 
poor old, worn out suitcase.” 

“T think that would be better,” agreed 
Mr Fenelby. “But we will have to wait 
and see what Laura considers it.” 

As on the previous evening the ladies 
were on the porch, enjoying the evening 
air, when Mr Fenelby reached home with 
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Billy in tow, and Billy greeted them as 
if he had never wished anything better 
than to meet Miss Kitty. 

“Where is this custom house Tom has 
been telling me about?” he asked, as 
soon as the hand shaking was over. “I 
want to have my baggage examined. I 
have dutiable goods to declare. Who is 
the inspector?” 

“Laura is,” said Kitty. “She is the 
slave of the grinding system that fosters 
monopoly and treads under heel the poor 
people.” 

“All right,” said Billy, “I declare one 
collar. I wish to bring one collar into 
the bosom of this family. I have in this 
suitcase one collar. I never travel with- 
out one extra collar. It is the two-for- 
a-quarter kind, with a name like a sleep- 
ing ear, and it has been laundered twice, 
wh.ch brings it to the verge of ruin. 
How much do I have to pay on the one 
collar?” 

“Collars are a necessity,” said Mrs 
Fenelby,” and they pay ten per—” 

“What a notion!” exclaimed Kitty. 
“Collars are not a necessity. Collars are 
an actual luxury, especially in warm 
weather. Many very worthy men never 
wear a collar at all, and would not think 
of wearing one in hot weather. They 
are like jewelry or—or something of that 
sort. Collars certainly pay thirty per 
cent.” 

“T reserve the right to appeal,” said 
Billy. “Those are the words of an un- 
just judge. But how much do I take 
off the value of the collar because two- 
thirds of its life has been laundered 
away. How much is one-third of twelve 
and a half?” 

“Now, that is pure nonsense,” Kitty 
said, “and I sha’n’t let poor, dear little 
Bobberts be robbed in any such way. 
That collar cost twelve and a half cents, 
and it has had two and a half cents spent 


on it twice, so it is now a seventeen and 
a half cent collar, and thirty per cent of 
that is—is—” 

“Oh, if you are going to rob me!” ex- 
elaimed Billy. “I don’t eare. I can 
get along without a collar. I will bring 
out a sweater tomorrow.” 

“Sweaters pay only ten per cent,” said 
Kitty sweetly. “What else have you in 
your suitcase?” 

“Air,” said Billy. “Nothing but air. I 
didn’t think I could afford to bring any- 
thing else, and I will leave the collar out 
here. I open the ease—I take out the 
collar—I place it gently on the poreh 
railing—and I take the empty suitcase 
ease into the house. I pay no duty at 
all, and that is what you get for being 
so grasping.” 

Mr Fenelby shook his head. 

“You ean’t do that, Billy,” he said. 
“That puts the suitease in another class, 
It isn’t a package for holding anything 
now, so it doesn’t go in free, and it isn’t 
a necessity—because you can’t need aa 
empty suitease—so it doesn’t go in at 
ten per cent, so it must be a luxury, and 
it pays thirty per cent.” 

“That suitease,” said Billy, looking 
at it with a calculating eye, “is not worth 
thirty per cent of what it is worth. It 
is worthless, and I wouldn’t give ten per 
eent of nothing for it. It stays out- 
side. So I pay nothing. I go in free. 
Unless I have to pay on myself.” 

“You don’t have to,” said Kitty, “al- 
though I suppose Laura and Tom think 
you are a luxury.” 

“Don’t you think I am one?” asked 
Billy. 

“No, I don’t,” said Kitty frankly, “and 
when you know me better, you will not 
ask such a foolish question. Wherever 
I am, there a young man is a necessity.” 

(To be Continued.) 


The Housewife’s Calendar 


By Gerald Keenan 


Monpay—Suds and steam; Frmay—Sweep and dust; 
Tuespay—To ironing bending; Saturpay—Cook; and then 
Wepnespay—The midweek bake; Sunpay—A little rest, and begin all ever 


THuRsDAy—Darning and mending; again. 
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Sources of Certified Milk 


PERTIFIED milk is fresh 
Py, milk whose cleanliness and 
quality are guaranteed. It 
is designed especially for 
invalids and babies. Its 
production is under the 
eareful supervision of a 
board of disinterested physicians. 

Usually these inspections are under the 
control of county medical societies, al- 
though occasionally academies of medieine 
have become sufficiently interested in the 
subjeet to use their infl. :nee for clean 
milk production. 

Each medical soeiety is of course its 
own judge as to requirements, but as the 
matter is in the hands of men of high 
professional integrity it is not surprising 
that the standards adopted throughout the 
country are fairly uniform. A maximum 
bactcrial count of 20,000 per eubie centi- 
meter is the highest allowed by any com- 
mission and this only during the summer 
months. Unelean milk contains 100,000 


bacteria or germs to the eubie centimeter, 


at a low estimate. Many dairies seldom, 
if ever, reach the maximum count allowed 
by the doctors; the larger proportion 
range between 1,000 and 5,000 per eubic 
centimeter. 

This low count is reached only by means 
of serupulous cleanliness and eare. Each 
herd is examined at regular and short in- 
tervals and all but physieally perfect eat- 
tle are removed. The character and 


amount of feed and water are governed | 


to some extent by the wishes of the com- 
mission. The barnyard and stable must 
be clean, well-drained, ventilated and 
light ; the construction must be plain, with 
tight walls and floors. Immediately after 
milking, which is done by serupulously 
elean men in a surgically clean manner, 
the milk is cooled, bottled, sealed and kept 
at a temperature below 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

Even the cleaning of dairy utensils is 
supervised by the commission. The stand- 
ards of those conducting the business are 
kept up by numerous unexpected visits, 
but even more effectual are the high bac- 
terial counts whieh follow earelessness or 
lack of attention to detail. 

Because of the inereased cost of pro- 
duction and the demand for elean milk 
for infants and invalids, certified milk 
commands from 16 to 20 cents per quart. 


Following is a direetory of eertified milk 
dairies with the sources of their authority, 
so far as it could be obtained to the time 
of going to press. Certified milk should 
not be confounded with the product of 
so-called “model dairies;” some of these 
latter “certify” their own milk. None 
such have been ineluded in the list, as, 
however honest the individual product, 
certified milk is guaranteed by the medieal 
profession alone. 


Dairies Whose Milk is Duly Certified 


The Warelands, at Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts; certified by the Suffolk county 
medical society. 

The Walker Gordon Laboratory Co; 
certified by committee of physicians. 
Dairy farms at Charles River, Massachu- 
setts, and Plainsboro, New Jersey. 

The Gold Seal dairy, Albany New 
York; certified by the medical society of 
the eounty of New York. 

Gedney farms, White Plains, New 
York; certified by the medical commis- 
sion of the county of New York. 

Eralaust farm, West Vienna, New 
York; certified by medieal society of the 
eounty of New York. 

Brookside farms, Newburz, New York; 
certified by the medical society of tne 
county of New York. 

The Winters farm, Smithboro, New 
York; eertified by the motion soeiety of 
the eounty of Kings. 

Tully farms, Tully, New York; eertified 
by the medical society of the county of 
Kings and by the Academy of Medicine, 
Syracuse. 

William Lovett, Brighton, New York; 
certified by the Academy of Medicine, 
Syracuse. 

Ulsterdorp farms, Highland Landing, 
Ulster county, New York; certified by the 
medical society of the county of New 
York. 

Fairfield Dairy Co, Montelair, New Jer- 
sey; certified by the medical society of 
Essex county. 

Wawa dairy farms, Wawa, Pennsyl- 
vania; certified by Philadelphia Pediatric 
society. 

Highland farm, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania; eertified by a board of loeal physi- 
cians. 

Boyn Cloris dairy farms, Malverne, 
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Pennsylvania; certified by Philadelphia 
clinical laboratory. 

Overlook Farms, Willow Grove, Pa; 
certified by Pediatrie society of Philadel- 
phia. 

French Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio; cer- 
tified by the Academy of Medicine, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. 

Neil Roach dairy company, Louisville, 
Kentucky; certified by the medical society 
of Jefferson county. 

J. P. Gray Sanitary milk company, 
Louisville, Kentucky; duly certified by 


the medical society of Jefferson county. 

National ice cream company, Louisville, 
Kentucky; certified by the medical society 
of Jefferson county. 

Edgewood farms, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; certified by the medical society of 
Milwaukee. 

Woodlake stock farm, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; certified by medical society of 
Hennepin county. 

Woodend Farms, St Bonifacius, Minn; 
certified by the medical society of Hen- 
napin county. 


Housework by the Hour 


By Alice Tenney 


HAVE tried keeping two maids, and 

keeping one. Now with a larger house 

than before and the same family, I am 
hiring my work done by the hour, and 
have no one in the house except durinz 
working hours. Just now, ineluding sew- 
ing at $1.40 a day, I am paying, in the 
usual routine, a total of $5.60 -a week to 
three different women for service of dif- 
ferent kinds. Of these only one, and she 
but once a week, is with me for more 
than a half day. 

For housework alone, then, I am paying 
in wages the price of a woman’s full time 
—$4.50 the week is the ordinary rate with 
us—and in return getting what amounts 
to about six afternoons in the week, from 
2 until 6, or something less than half 
time. On the face of it, it looks like a 
bad bargain and yet nothing would per- 
suade me to keep house in the usual way. 

I get all the time I pay for. There are 
no afternoons out at my expense, no pri- 
vate sewing or washing or resting or en- 
tertaining the policeman, on my time. 
Every fifteen cents buys one solid hour 
of definite work. I have no maid’s room 
which I must heat, furnish and maintain, 
and on which I must pay rent, all with 
no benefit to me. Then, of course, I have 
no one for whom the kitchen serves as a 
sitting room. I need not then keep it so 
warm, nor keep it warm so much of the 
time. Moreover, I can hire a house with 
a small kitchen, arrange it in the most 
convenient manner for a work-room and 
spare many steps because the kitchen is 
not also the servant’s parlor. 


The board of a girl and what she wastes, 
my mother used to say, equals her wages. 
For the waste of an ordinary servant 
comes in subtle and unnoticed ways. In- 
evitably she influences the selection and 
the preparation of food. The house- 
keeper pays for what the cook likes to 
eat. Now the cook’s ideas of what is 
suitable and enough are colored by the 
fact that she has nothing to gain by sav- 
ing, and these ideas in iarn, affect the 
standards of the mistress. 

“T don’t care for meat, at breakfast,” 
a housekeeper told me, “and when we 
are traveling, and especially when we are 
abroad, we never have it, but Lena thinks 
she is not taking good eare of us if she 
does not give us a hearty meal in the 
morning.” A pound or two of steak that 
only the cook really wants, wastes the 
price of several hours’ work. 

We can be as frugal as we please, and 
not blush. It would be a most economical 
mouse that would live on what we throw 
away, and what we buy, we buy to please 
ourselves. Even if I did not save money, 
the gain in other ways would be worth 
the cost. To begin with, I am mistress 
in my own house as I never was when [ 
kept a maid. There is never any question 
of what is, or what is not, the maid’s 
work. I hire a woman by the hour, and 
she does what I say, of course. I do a 
good deal of housework myself, but under 
the present dispensation I choose such 
parts as I like or think most wholesome. 
I often do the eooking, while my char- 
woman dusts the parlor. I like to cook 
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and I don’t like to dust. I like to ex- 
periment with balanced rations and pro- 
teid constituents, “crank dietaries” and 
other modern forms of foolishness, I 
like to work out special problems of 
economy or household technique. All such 
things I do as I like, with none to vex or 
to make me afraid. So my various as- 
sistants among them do all the cleaning, 
serubbing, dusting, dish-washing, the most 
of the sewing, and a part of the cooking. 
I get the principal meal of the day and 
often one of the others, and I make all 
the bread. If I had a maid, I should do 
about the same amount of work, but I 
should have to keep to the front of the 
house, and sew. Now sewing, beyond a 
small amount, is not altogether whole- 
some; nor, I think, is sweeping and dust- 
ing. At any rate, I do the one sort of 
work that I enjoy, the cooking. 

Then, too, I am pretty independent of 
the labor market. I can always find 
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school-girls who want to earn a little 
money or married women who are glad 
to go out regularly for an hour or two a 
day. In fact. another housewife, with 
husband and children of her own and a 
little house to be paid for, has been my 
faithful helper off and on for ten years. 

Best of all, our home is our own, with 
no stranger within our gates. The en- 
tire family keeps house, and we all have 
a hand in the home-making. I am bring- 
ing up the children to. do housework. 
They all, even the four-year-old, have 
their tasks. Instead of sending my 
daughter to cooking-school, I put her into 
my kitchen, and there, under my own eye, 
she is learning her profession. The boys 
also are learning housework. Even the 
“old man” takes an interest, tries his 
hand at cooking some special dish, or in- 
vents labor-saving devices. The kitchen, 
in short, has become an integral part of 
the home. 


Little Songs of Home 


A Housekeeper’s Symphony 
By Fanny Waugh Davis 


To do the best I can from morn till night, 

And pray for added strength with com- 
ing light; 

To make the family income reach alway, 

With séme left over for a rainy day; 

To do distasteful things with happy face, 

To try to keep the odds and ends in 
place; 

To smile, instead of frown at Fate, 

Which placed me in a family always late 

To meals; to do the sewing, mending, and 

The thousand small things always near at 
hand, 

And do them always with a cheerful 
heart, 

Beeause in life they seem to be my part; 

To know the place for everything and 
keep 

It there; to think, to plan, to cook, to 
sweep, 

To brew, to bake, to answer questions, 

To be the mainspring of the family clock, 

(Or that effect), and see that no ticktock 

Ts out of time, or tune, or soon, or late: 

This is the only symphony which I 

Can ever hope to operate. 


Refreshment 
By Edith Livingston Smith 


Sleep came softly through the pines, 
Came and found me where 

Afternoon sent Beauty’s steps 

Down her shadow’s stair; 

Found me on a fragrant couch, 
Found my gaze intent, 

Counting gold upon the ground 
Which the sun had spent. 


From my dwelling built with hands, 
Fretted, tired, harassed 

With the toil the day had flung 

To me as it passed; 

I had come to rest a space 

In this calm retreat, 

Where a bird on topmost bough 
Sang Joy, passing-sweet. 


I woke gladly ’neath the pines, 
Loving life again; 

Sleep had robbed my weariness, 
Peace, my soul of pain. 
Wild-wood! when a fitful breeze 
Sobs tonight of care 

It will speak my murmuring 
Left for you to bear! 
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** Sitting in the gardens of the Luxembourg” 


From My Parisian Balcony 


By F. Berkeley Smith, 
Author of How Paris Amuses Itself, The Real Latin Quarter, etc 


HE stairs leading to my 
air eastle are winding 
and obseure. They begin 
beside a shop of excel- 
lent cheeses, bend eapri- 
ciously by the stuffy lit- 
tle room of my concierge 
and pass the silent door of an antiquary 
in dusty bound volumes whom one never 
meets, for he rarely leaves his hermitage 
unless summoned by some connoisseur in 
old tomes. 

There are sears along the spiral flight, 
and vicious digs in the dingy wall where 
the whistling butcher’s boy has swung his 
basket, and worn patches in the sagging 
steps made by the tripping feet of hurry- 
ing maids, and safe nooks hidden in the 
deeper shadows affording an oceasional 
nighi’s lodging to some sleek eat who has 
taken advantage of the street door ajar at 
the very moment the concierge turned to 
stir well her pot of soup simmering on her 
ruddy range. 

The way then leads from the anti- 


quary’s door up past the modest home of 
a chie little mademoiselle, whose room is 
searcely more spacious than the cage of 
her pet eanary and who, any bright Sun- 
day or féte day, may be seen. with her 
best beloved, a sturdy young sculptor, 
starting for the cool green Bois de Bou- 
logne, gowned in a dainty dress made that 
very week beside the bird eage and so 
deftly and economically withal, that there 
were quite enough sous from the original 
outlay left to provide the bread, cheese 
and wine for their holiday. Ah! I had al- 
most forgotten the cigarettes: these, of 
course, were for the young man and were 
tueked thoughtfully in the safest corner 
of the basket. 

Then such a wealth of good things, and 
such a holiday, would fall to the lot of 
these two young people; what romps 
through the hidden alleys of the feathery 
green Bois. No one had ever yet beheld 
the sun set in greater splendor than did 
these two at the end of their day, for it 
seemed to turn Paris into a golden city 
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for their especial benefit—then twilight— 
and then the stars—millions of stars like 
a jeweled canopy above them. Sueh holi- 
days as these were wholly oceupied by 
just such little journeys into Paradise. 

But there is still another flight to mount 
before you reach my baleony. From the 
door of the thrice-happy mademoiselle, 
the spiral stairway continues dark and 
mercilessly to the top. Here daylight 
floods in through a quaint half-moon of a 
window, encouraging the climbing guest 
and enabling him to see more clearly the 
modest portal of my air castle, on a level 
with the chimney pots and the evening 
flight of swallows. 

You have but to pass through my snug- 
gery to gain the baleony half smothered 
in creeping vines and gayly decked in 
searlet geraniums and from whose railing 
one ean, this balmy summer morning, gaze 
over the tops of the trees bristling in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg. Far beyond, 
shimmering in the hazy distance, are blue 
hills skirting the outward barriers of 
Paris, whose sea of roofs lies sparkling 
in the sun: an ocean of dormer windows, 
slender spires, gilded domes and tens of 
thousands of chimney pipes sprouting as 


“A cheery Bonjour’” 
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thick as mushrooms from every nook and 
crevice. Some stand silhouetted against 
the sky in huddled groups capped with 
odd devices in weather-vanes. When 
wind and rain, all in bad company, sweep 
the leaden sea of roofs, these weather- 
beaten veterans, armored and _ helmeted, 
turn their heads taking the thrash of a 
hard blow on their backs. Some have 
made a valiant stand for years—ragged, 
patched and wired together for support; 
others lean towards the south, gaunt and 
isolated like the baker’s chimney oppo- 
site; some hug the lee of a sheltering 
wall peering over its summit cautiously. 

On cold mornings fat pigeons warm 
themselves over the red chimney pots, 
their jewels of eyes ever watchful for a 
stray crust. Now and then they take 
possession of my aerie and leave in a 
state verging on apoplexy. Often a 
lean pigeon, black and of piratical mien, 
arrives in their midst and after pecking 
right and left, and swaggering up to the 
choicest morsel, wings his thievish way 
back to his nest among the rustling trees 
of the garden. 

All the luxuries of the richest of gar- 
dens pass for sale beneath my balcony. 
On lazy mornings—I often get up late 


—I go a-fishing from this baleony of 


mine. Jt is wonderful how many good 
fish a few sous will eateh when baited in 
a lowered basket from my aerie. The fat 
old lady ealls up to me a cheery “Bon- 
jour” as she tugs at my line. 

“You shall have good luck this fine 
morning, voila, monsieur!” she shouts 
back, a smile wrinkling her rosy cheeks 
as I haul up a shining mackerel glittering 
like a jewel in the sunlight. As for the 
delicate smelt, “the belle sardine,” and 
dozens of even smaller fry, I know of no 
fishing ground half as good as my own. 
There is no getting up with the lark and 
floundering for miles through soaking 
woods loaded like a pack horse, to return 
at the end of a rough day’s work with 
one’s spoils only half filling a corner of 
one’s creel and the depressing conviction 
that had the weather been settled, or fog- 
gier, or brighter—or had you gone a mile 
further up stream, you would have been 
luckier. I have served my apprenticeship 
at that for years. This Parisian fishing 
ground of mine never disappoints me. 

And my neighbors! 

Ah! that is a longer story, for those 
who live in the crooked street of shadows 
which is beneath one side of my baleony 
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are different from those whom for- 
tune has favored with the broad, 
sunny thoroughfare on the other side. 

I am afraid, if the truti. were 
known, that those who live in the 
cobbled byway of shadows are sel- 
dom free from the fight to live and 
earn a few moments’ happiness daily. 
The eracked and leaning houses 
which they inhabit, and in which 
they survive and die, once ablaze 
with the luxury and wealth of idle 
nobility, today serve as dingy, cheap 
hotels and lodgings, furnished with 
the odds and ends of past splendor, 
purchased third hand generations 
ago, and seldom dusted since. 

At noon velvet-coated students, 
artists and dreamers hang over the 
window sills of the narrow little rooms 
on a level with my own. In one lives 
the poet. A youth with silky blonde 
hair and a far-away look in his eyes; 
a young man with his head in the 
clouds and his feet held fast on the 
cruel world. Next to him lives a 
jolly singer, a fellow with resonant 
lungs and a happy, devil may care 
way of taking the present with a 
laugh and letting tomorrow ~ take 
good care of itself, pouring out his 
great voice on all oceasions and at 
all hours. This bon garcon of 
boundless hopes worries over noth- 
ing; being jilted by the pretty little 
milliner who lives below him, he 
sings the louder, pacing the floor 
of his room dramatically, the open 
seore of a well-thumbed opera in his 
hand, for he is at present “supeing” at the 
Comique in a stirring chorus of war- 
riors. 

There is a small dormer window tucked 
protectingly by the side of a warm echim- 
ney. On its ancient sill is a preserve jar 
filled with a handful of roses. Now and 
then a dimpled hand reaches out to sprin- 
kle and readjust them, lowering the faded 
green blind that they may not wither in 
the sun and all day long, until the cool 
twilight sends the swallows skimming over 
the chimneys, the trim fair owner of the 
dimpled hand bides her time next to the 
roses, humming softly like a busy bee as 
she threads and rethreads her needle. 
Then the needle is put away, and a chie 
hat is put on, and the white threads 
brushed carefully from the black dress 
and especial eare taken with a shower of 
golden hair until it shines in the most 
adorable of Parisian coiffures, and then 


“ This Parisian fishing ground of mine never 
isappoints me"’ 


one dainty rose, evidently a favorite for 
some unknown reason, is chosen from the 
preserve jar. 

There is a story connected with this 
girl which I will tell you now. 

Often I watched them sitting in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg—she with her 
hand in his, the chosen rose in her plain 
black corsage—designing castles of their 
own to be constructed for their happiness 
in days to come. He would have a ear- 
penter shop of his own then. The very 
thought of being his own patron set them 
dreaming in eestacy. She would have the 
sunniest half of the little shop for her 
sewing and a garden back of it for roses. 
“Just roses,” she used to whisper to him. 
Tle knew such a little place near the rue 
du Pot de Fer; it was cheap, too—one 
hundred and sixty franes a year—and the 
shop should be painted dark green. And 
together they would thrive—thrive as no 
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two haa ever done before—you knew this 
by the brave look in her brown eyes and 
the confident light in his own. For 
months of twilights they would talk thus 
over their dreams, his strong arm about 
her as they strolled among the throng in 
the garden. And then, as if they had 
never discussed their coming paradise, 
they would talk it all over again, dwelling 
on each happy detail to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

It sheuld be quite an independent mar- 
riage, for both were alone in the world. 

“Heureusement! There were others in 
la belle France less fortunate, who were 
foreed to mate according to the size of 
the dot and the arrangement of parents, 
eh?” 

“Ah! bien sir!” 

They had met, or rather their eyes had 
met one Sunday in the Bois de Vin- 
eennes; she was then more ehild than 
woman and a little of both. 

All this happened in the summer, and 
now it is fall, and those who live in the 
cobbled street have ceased to think about 
one twilight, a smothered report of a 
pistol and a frail little body clutching the 
sill of the dormer window, the empty pre- 
serve jar falling with a erash into the 
cobbled street below. Then a_ great 
silence and a hushed crowd questioning 
the hurrying police. 

Ever since the faded green shade is 
drawn down, for the little dormer room 
tucked close to the chimney is still un- 
rented. I asked Monsieur Valmont, the 
merchant of old clothes, about it, as he 
came down the cobbled street erying: 

“Habits, bi-bi! Marchand d’habits.” 

“Ah!” said he, “you did not know? 
Of course, I remember now, monsieur 
was away at the time. 

“He was a good boy, it was no fault of 
his,” he continued; “he died a week be- 
fore at the hospital Cochin. He was 
never very strong. What do you wish, 
monsieur! Is it not always so with the 
good and deserving? Bon Dieu! And 
there are so many worthless ones who get 
their bread and wine as easily as a 
député. 

“I have seen many young couples go 
in my day, monsieur,’”’ he went on, ehang- 
ing a red pair of soldier’s trousers to his 
leit shoulder. “In my profession I know 
them all sooner or later; they all come 
to me when love is young, these boys and 
girls. One must go on Sunday to St 
Cloud to the féte. Annette has no shoes 
for the ball. Sapristi! You would think 
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the whole world depended upon them. I 
cannot give them much, you understand, 
for they have so little to sell and yet I do 
my best.” And the old man bade me bon- 
jour and went his way calling up to the 
open windows: 

“Habits, bi-bi! Marchand @habits.” 

And then if no response was forth- 
coming from the open windows he would 
shout savagely, “Jl/a-bit” in the hope of 
rousing a customer. 

Not only is your Parisian neighbor 
punctiliously polite and discreet, but he 
or she is nine times out of ten, brimming 
full of little and even big kindnesses. 

From where I sit I ean see a eafé 
where the proprietor, whom I knew but 
slightly, left his busy place one stormy 
winter’s night and searched for my maid 
who possessed the duplicate of my lateh- 
key, I having forgotten mine in going 
out. The maid’s return was the only key 
to the situation, and it meant camping on 
the drafty stairs until her return. 

Parisian theaters are only out at mid- 
night, dnd Parisians of all classes seldom 
fail to sup afterward. It was then past 
midnight and my good little maid of all 
work was, of course, among a few con- 
genial friends from her native land of 
Alsace, chatting over sausages and beer. 
But where? That was the question! 
Since she was not in the eafé of my ami- 
able neighbor the proprietor, it was like 
searching for a needle in a haystack. So 
argued Monsieur Bignon, the proprietor. 
He knew Juliette; yes indeed, she often 
came to his café. He would hunt for 
mademoiselle. It was possible that she 
was with her friends from Alsace in a lit- 
tle eafé near the Odeon. She would, of 
course, come as far as that with the omni- 
bus. He rushed to see. 

“Tf I send someone else it will only be 
half done,” he explained. “It is regret- 
table that monsieur should be obliged to 
wait on the stairs in case he should miss 
her on her return to her tiny room be- 
neath the roof!” 

In half an hour he came back having 
searched in vain in a dozen likely places 
dispensing sausages and beer. Then he 
rushed back to the terminus of the omni- 
bus and there he stood in the chill fog 
watehing the arrivals, and there at last, a 
late omnibus brought the maid and the 
latehkey. 

“Hurry up, mademoiselle!” he cried. 
“Monsieur is locked out! Parbleu! It 
is a chance that I have found you!” And 
Juliette hurried. 
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“ Bourgeois housewives in wrappers and curlpapers going out to do their marketing ” 


Before many minutes I heard the pat- 
ter of this good little maid rushing up the 
winding flight, out of breath and full of 
solicitude and “mon Dieus.” There is a 
certain faithfulness in the heart of a good 
French bonne that we in America know 
nothing about. 

The concierges—those I know myself— 
who spend their days gossiping, are a 
type among themselves. 

“Ah! mes enfants,” sighs old Madame 
Chevet, the concierge who lives next door, 
and who has grown to resemble her pet 
parrot and is at this moment surrounded 
by five of her gossiping kind. 

“Tt was she then,” continues the old 
owl, while the others listen eagerly, ges- 
ticulating as they hear fresh details. You 
know how dreadful it all is as the group 
draws closer together for seereey. As 
the verdict is reached the parrot screams 
his approval, and the shrug of each pair 


of shoulders leaves no doubt in your 
mind as to the guilt of the unfortunate 
person being flayed alive by five never idle 
tongues, 

On Sundays and féte days I ean see 
from my baleony the bourgeois house- 
wives in wrappers and curl papers going 
out to do their marketing, but in the after- 
noon it would be difficult for you to 
recognize them, for they emerge gowned in 
their Sunday best. Many of them by far 
the better halves of little shopkeepers sit 
in front of their stores shelling peas dur- 
ing dull hours, their neighbors stopping 
for a chat and helping, while the husband 
smokes his pipe and reads his favorite 
paper. 

As night settles the thoroughfare is 
thronged with thousands hurrying home 
from their day’s work. Old hags seream- 
ing the evening papers, shuffle along on 
their route shouting their hoarse ery: 
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“La Presse! Voila la Presse!” 
Gas jets gleam from the cafés, re- 

flected in ribbons of light on the slimy 
asphalt. A crowd has collected about a 
street singer. He sings but one song over 
and over again, the crowd joining in that 
they may learn and buy a copy of the 
latest ballad for two sous. The song is 
generally pathetic, dealing with unre- 
quited love. 

All the life of the great teeming city 
sweeps by. The poor and the rich; the 
rough workman lunging along in his vo- 
luminous corduroy trousers, a broad sash 
girded about his midddle, and the chie 
working girl in her high-heeled shoes, a 
cheap feather boa worn with grace about 
her pretty throat and the smartest of 
three-frane hats poised daintily on her 
blonde hair. The senator and the vaga- 
bond toueh elbows in this hurrying 
throng at nightfall. 

All through the lazy summer and 
through the crisp fall, showering the dry 
leaves in the gardens; all through the 
damp cheerless winter with its still foggy 
eold, and the spring when the green buds 
and the tulips sprout from the pungent 
earth—through all seasons and in all 


weathers the multitude hurry by. 

One end of my baleony overlooks a 
tangled garden flanked by the ragged wall 
of an adjoining building and over which 


“ The concierges are a type by themselves” 
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the swallows skim sereaming as they cir- 
ele around and around at sunset. Such 
an adventure as one of these swallows 
had! He became hopelessly entangled in 
a kite string lodged high up on the rough 
wall. All night he hung there struggling 
feebly for his freedom. 

In the morning a great crowd gathered 
and were sympathetic. The fact that the 
poor little bird had hung there suffering 
all night moved some of these good Paris- 
ians to tears. There was not a ladder in 
the neighborhood that could reach him. 
Everyone had an idea and everyone was 
excited; even the butcher, whose bull neck 
ached from looking up at the struggling 
unfortunate, shrugged his shoulders and 
returned gloomily to his shop and _ his 
cleaver, muttering “Pauvre béte.” All the 
ladders in the neighborhood were found 
too short, and it was a risky hight to 
send a man up to on a wabbly one lashed 
to another. At last one, who must eon- 
fe.s to a certain dimness of vision and a 
lump in his own throat, discovered an 
important brigade trimming the top 
branches of the tall trees in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens. Their solid, portable, ex- 
tension ladder would have made a sue- 
cess at a sky-seraper fire. When the im- 
perious fat official in charge of the prun- 
ing brigade was discovered he was diplo- 
matically approached. To interrupt so 

important a government work as the 

pruning of the republie’s pet trees was 

a feat requiring considerable tact and 

a five frane piece. 

“Mon Dieu! It was against orders, 
but—he would come. Where was the 
bird?” 

He evidently took me for an es- 
eaped lunatic, for I overheard him say 
something to his assistants about “les 
etrangers” and saw him tap his head 
significantly, wrinkling his double 

chin in a grin. Then in the voice of 
a commanding general he gave an 
order. The brigade got their shoul- 
ders to the wheels upon which was 
trundled the big extension ladder, and 
the chief taking the lead, waving his 
fat arms excitedly to clear the route 
from traffic, proceeded up the street 
followed at a respectful distance by 
his two aids, myself and the jugger- 
naut of a giant ladder with its push- 
ing crew. Cheers heralded their ap- 
proach. The whole neighborhood 
seemed to grow happy. Even the 
gutters, flushed with clear water, rip- 
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pled and flashed their brightest in 
the sunlight. 

When we arrived the little bird 
was still struggling. He had had 
a hard night of torture, but he 
was fighting bravely for his tiny 
life. 

Hurrah! 

Up went the ladder! Slowly it 
unfolded itself. The cogwheels 
rattled as the crew ground at the 
big cranks. A groan of disap- 
Pointment and disgust surged 
through the crowded street as it 
was seen that although the con- 
trivance was extended to its limit 
its topmost rung fell short of the 
brave little sufferer by several 
yards. 

“Higher!” shouted the chief of 
the pruning brigade. 

“Monsieur, it is impossible!” 
cried the crew gesticulating wildly. 
The foreman, a dumpy little man 
with bead-like eyes and a red nose, 
approached his superior. 

“Mon Dieu!” he burst out, wip- 
ing his perspiring forehead, “I 
am desolate. That pig of a lad- 
der—it is No 1. It has only two 
lengths, as monsieur knows? Oui, 


mon patron, two short lengths, — «pyumming 


parbleu!” and he stuffed his red 
handkerchief in his hip pocket and 
jammed his cap down to his coarse red 
ears. 

The chief knit his brows savagely. 

“Sacré!” he muttered. ; 

Those pressing about him had over- 
heard the truth from his foreman and an 
ugly murmur spread through the crowd. 
They freely expressed their opinion of a 
republic that would buy ladders of two 
lengths only. It was like their everlast- 
ing economy, whiningly gabbled a dozen 
old women concierges in the throng. 
Bah! the ladder was like their short 
matehes and their bad snuff. 

High above their heads the little suf- 
ferer, swayed by a puff of wind, beat his 
aching wings in a fresh paroxysm of 
pain. 

“Pauvre béte!” sympathized a hundred 
voices. Even the buteher’s eyes grew 
moist. A moment later a cheer rang out 
from the edge of the throng of onlookers. 
The butcher and the carpenter were on 
the baker’s roof tugging at a long lad- 
der that some painters had left. It was a 
perilous position from which to haul up 
anything, but the butcher and the ear- 


- as she threads and re-threads her needle” 


penter were brave men. Astride of the 
ridge of the steep roof they tugged away 
at the ladder, gripping the ridge with 
their knees for support. Doggedly they 
pulled it up until it balaneed its un- 
wieldy length across the ridge like a 
see-saw, and as slowly they swung it 
around, shifting it along inch by ineh 
nearer and nearer to the opened hateh of 
the baker’s seuttle leading to his stairs. 

Another cheer rang out as they disap- 
peared with their charge, and a roar of 
bravos greeted them as they gained the 
street. Then willing hands passed the lad- 
der over the heads of the crowd to the 
crew of the pruning brigade. 

“Splice it!” thundered the chief. 

The hardware merchant tossed a ball of 
his best marlin to the foreman. A big 
hulking fellow with a blue sash about his 
middle, who told me he had been a sailor, 
sprang forward. Skillfully and with 
that easy knack of a seafarer he lashed 
the painter’s ladder to No 1. 

“Grind!” bawled the chief, purple with 
importance. 

Slowly the extension ladder towered its 
added length towards the sufferer. The 
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crowd held their breath. “Mon Dieu! 
Would it be long enough after all?” 

The swallow for some time had re- 
mained motionless. As the top of the 
ladder neared him he struggled feebly, 
trying for the hundredth time to break 
his bonds. Through a field glass 1 saw 
that his brave little eyes were still open, 
but he had begun to tremble violently. 
The white threads that held him seemed 
to be eriss-crossed in every direction over 
his dun-gray body—a body seareely big- 
ger than one’s thumb, and yet with a 
heart in it that beating as it was still had 
the courage to fight on. 

I dropped my glass as a ery of relief 
rose about me. The ladder had reached! 
Up ran a nimble pruner. As he came 
abreast of that pitiful little captive the 
painter’s ladder bent dangerously, the 
lashing creaking under his weight, but he 
held on with a knee-hold; a second later 
he had eut the thread and his rough hand 
closed tenderly on the trembling bird. 

Then down he came, and the street 
went wild! 

Tenderly the threads were eut one by 
one from the aching wings, from the soft 
little body and the eramped feet, the 
butcher and the carpenter assisting ; mean- 
while his bright little eyes shone with a 
sort of defiant gratefulness as the crowd 
pressed about him. He ceased trembling 
feeling his wings free. 

A moment later he flew to freedom 
above the trees of the garden, and was 
gone, 

The chief of the pruning brigade had 
suddenly sprung into popularity. The 


whole street were his hail-fellows-well- 
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met now. They took him into a corner 
buvette and ordered petits verres, of the 
best cognae the patron possessed. His 
red face beamed with good humor—a sen- 
sation which must have been strange to 
him, for he grinned awkwardly. His 
broad, coarse hand grew redder with the 
frequent handshakings of people in the 
Quartier he had never seen before. He 
grew genial and expostulated on his love 
of animals and under the excitement of 
numberless Vin ordinaires dilated on 
Liberté, Egalité and Fraternité, until he 
reeled in his rubber boots! 

“Vive la France! Vive les protecteurs 
des animaux!” 

He insisted upon my sharing another 
hotile purchased with the identical five- 
frane piece I had given him. 

It was glorious! 

Slowly the crowd filtered away. and the 
pruning brigade marched their ponderous 
ladder all the way back to the Luxem- 
bourg and went to pruning the trees of 
the Republique Francaise. 

It is midnight, for the baker’s chimney 
opposite is a miniature voleano, busy with 
tomorrow’s bread, sending myriads of 
sparks up under the great vault of sky 
strewn with stars. Now and then up 
from the silent thoroughfare echoes the 
click-elock of a passing fiaere. 

Then all is still, all save the rusiling 
vines along my baleony. 

Somewhere in the cool gardens of the 
Luxembourg with its locked gates, is a 
little bird sleeping soundly, safe in the 
land of Liberté, Egalité and Fraternité. 

Ah! that baleony of mine! How I 


- long to get back to it! 
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See America First 


By Guy Morrison Walker, LL B 


_OING abroad, are you? Well, 
yy I congratulate you! You 
will enjoy it, yet, I imagine 
you will be somewhat dis- 
appointed with what you see. 
The European landscape wiil 
seem small and artificial in 
comparison with our own country. In 
contrast with our magnificent rivers, the 
Rhine will seem like a rivulet, and its 
eastled hills are dwarfed by the sentinel 
rocks of the Hudson. 

The Thames and the Seine are about as 
large as the nameless creeks that wander 
across almost every county in America, 
while the waters of the blue Danube could 
be poured into the boiling flood of the 
Mississippi without changing its colors a 
single shade. 

What! You have never seen the Mis- 
sissippi! Then postpone your trip abroad 
and see your own country first, for one 
of the most awe-inspiring sights in nature, 
greater even than the roaring falls of Ni- 
agara, is to watch the silent, majestic and 
resistless sweep of the Mississippi at its 
flood. 

To a person who has never beheld one 
before, a snow-capped mountain with its 
head rising above the clouds, seems the 
most wonderful sight in the world, and 
consequently many travelers not only 
waste precious time gazing with awe upon 
comparatively commonplace sights, but 
a'so make themselves ridiculous by their 
extravagant comment thereon. Now, the 
chief pleasure in travel is derived from 
seeing things from the proper perspective 
and in having a broad basis for compari- 
son. 

And so you will make a great mistake 
if you go abroad without seeing America 
first, for what has the world with which 
to match our Yellowstone Park with its 
wondrous geysers gushing from fountains 
of strange and grotesque shape, carved 
with nature’s own hand, or the towering 
cliffs of Yosemite, veiled with the mists of 
falling rivers and guarding within their 
lofty ramparts, our giant trees, that 
stand the oldest of living things upon the 
earth today. 

The Alps are beautiful, but they are no 
more accessible than the Canadian Rock- 
ies, which in rugged splendor and exqui- 
site beauty surpass anything that Switzer- 


land has to offer. If all the glaciers of 
Switzerland were packed into one they 
would not equal that great mass of ice 
which pours down the valley of the Llle- 
cillewaet, nor of that other immense gla- 
cier which hangs over the head of the 
Yoho valley. No Alpine lake can match 
the gemlike setting of Emerald lake or the 
sparkling frame about Louise, nor ean 
Como or Maggiore equal the magnificent 
wildness of Pende d’Oreille and Cour 
d’Alene in northern Idaho, whose erystal 
waters fill the great valleys between moun- 
tain ranges, and whose islands are other 
mountains that have just managed to hold 
their rugged peaks above the flood, while 
the cloud-hung cliffs along the Kootenai 
and Arrow lakes are unsurpassed. 

The trip from Vancouver to Tacoma, 
dodging the islands in the Gulf of 
Georgia, through the straits beneath the 
snow-capped range of the Olympic moun- 
tains and down into Puget sound, with 
the white cone of Mt Baker standing 
like a watching sentinel for the econti- 
nent, can only be compared to the trip 
through the Inland sea of Japan, whieh it 
surpasses in every respect. and not the 
least in the magnificent panorama with 
whieh it ends. 

As you enter the harbor at Tacoma, the 
huge bulk of Mt Rainier dominates the 
landscape and presents a spectacle which 
not only ean never be forgotten, but which 
you will treasure in memory as one of 
your niost precious possessions. Most 
mountains run up to points more or less 
sharp, so that the highest peak stands 
thin and spire-like in the sky. Not so 
with Mt Rainier. Its great, bald dome 
rises like a giant hump into the sky and 
you are surprised to see such a tremen- 
dons mass so high above the earth. 

Most high mountains are viewed, of 
necessity, from places themselves of con- 
siderable altitude; for instance, Pike’s 
Peak, which is of almost the same hight 
as Mt Rainier, is best seen from Colorado 
Springs, itself at an elevation of about 
six thousand feet. But the view of Mt 
Rainier is remarkable not only for the 


great mass of the mountain, but for the. 


fact that you see it from the level ef the 
sea, and it rises almost from the ocean’s 
edge to the great elevation of fifteen 
thousand feet. Then, too, most other 
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great mountains rise out of ranges with 
other peaks near by approximating them 
in hight, while Mt Rainier stands solitary 
and alone, without a rival near, with a 
bulk so great that one ean almost believe 
that all the Alpine peaks would have to be 
rolled into one to equal it. 

If you wish a vision to treasure through 
life, sit and watch this great mountain at 
evening just after full moon. As the sun 
sets, the mist and darkness ereep over the 
base of the mountain, hiding it from 
sight, while the glistening summit hangs 
as if suspended in the heavens. As the 
sunlight fades, the shining snow turns 
from white to pink, while the shadows 
ereep higher up the mountain, until, as 
twilight grows dim, the great cone looks 
like a glowing red cloud. 

Just then the rising moon easts the 
shadow of the great mass across the plain 
to the west and the outline of the moun- 
tain appears again. Rising, the pale orb 
seems to roll up the slopes of the moun- 
tain, turning to silver the snow, which but 
a moment before had glowed with the 
deep red of the setting sun. 

Had we the sentiment or imagination 
of the Greeks, we should make this moun- 
tain a modern Olympus, from. whose sto- 
ried crest the spirits of these times would 
descend to work their will among men. 

For beauty of location and picturesque 
surroundings no eities of the world ean 
match those of our own country. Seattle 
with its piers in the deep waters of the 
Pacifie, rises over the fern-crowned hills to 
the picturesque shores of that great fresh- 
water lake which lies behind, and along 
which are the city’s parks and pleasvre 
resorts and its most beautiful. homes. 
Westward across the sound, stand the 
cloud-wrapped Olympies, while east, be- 
hind the lakes, rise the forest-clad slores 
of the Caseades. North and south the 
great sentinel mountains, Baker and 
Rainier, tower fifteen thousand feet above 
the city. 

A ride more inspiring than that from 
Seattle to Portland ean hardly be imag- 
ined. Southward you go through great 
forests of cedar and fir, the fragrance of 
whose balsam fills the air: beneath the 
snowy glory of Mts Rainier and Saint 
Vineent, along the banks of the majestic 
Columbia, and up the picturesque Willa- 

‘“mette to Portland. The city stretches 
from the river’s edge up through the nar- 
row valley to the summit of the terraced 
hills to the west, while east, beyond the 
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valley, towers the ice-crowned summit of 
Mt Hood. 

San Francisco is rising phonix-like 
from its own ashes on the hills that lie 
within that Golden Gate, through which 
is pouring the trade of the orient. 

There are Denver and Detroit and sev- 
eral other cities, but it would take too 
long to deseribe them all, besides, you are 
probably longing for vineyards and citron 
groves and cloudless skies. If so you can 
enjoy them all in southern California with 
all the conveniences and comforts of our 
civilization, with none of the inconven- 
iences and discomforts of Italy. The 
shores of the Mediterranean are more 
than matched by those of Santa Cruz, 
Monterey and Santa Barbara, while the 
Riviera has no beauties that excel Playa 
Del Rey, Catalina and Coronado. 

Returning east, you may come past the 
Salton Sink, a new inland sea, whose ris- 
ing waters are remaking the climate of a 
territory as large as the German Empire. 

What ean you hope to see abroad to 
compare to the Grand Canyon with its 
wondrous deeps, its deceiving distances, 
its painted rocks, its brilliant natural 
mosaics, and its remains of cliff dwellers 
so well preserved though their builders 
were contemporaneous with the lake dwell- 
ers of Switzerland? 

If you long to study social problems, 
stop in Utah, beside the Great Salt lake, 
a single arm of which would encompass 
the Dead sea, and there beside a modern 
Jordan, study the remarkable industrial 
system of the Mormon church. Here, un- 
der the guise of a new religion, the most 
extensive socialistic experiment of history 
has been tried. 

Still eastward through the deserts you 
ean see everywhere the wonders of irriga- 
tion and can see how our tireless race is 
working out the reclamation of the des- 
ert by wresting moisture from a cloudless 
sky and richness from sunbaked sands. 

Around Colorado Springs and Cripple 
Creek, between Pueblo and Denver, has 
occurred one of Nature’s great cataclysms. 
Up from nature’s laboratory, beneath the 
sea, mountains of molten rock have been 
forced high to crystallize into gold-bearing 
quartz, while along the foot of the moun- 
tain an ocean bed has been set on edge 
and out of it have been carved those mys- 
terious monuments and fantastic figures 
that fill up the Garden of the Gods. 

From the foot of the Rocky mountains 
eastward, sweep the great plains upon 
which has occurred the most marvelous 
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movement of human population that the 
world has ever seen. The discontented 
of the world have poured into this great 
valley, there to establish conditions of 
their own making. And as you come east- 
ward over this plain you will see in pan- 
orama all stages of development in civi- 
lized life: the hut of the prospector and 
pioneer, the eatile ranges and cowboys of 
the frontier, the lingering Indian, the oc- 
casional farm, the unpainted houses of 
the boom town, the smaller farms and 
better buildings of older settled commu- 
nities, the substantial brick of established 
cities, the smoke of occasional factories, 
and finally the great ant hills where bur- 
rowing men bring forth the precious black 
rock which other men turn into power and 
distribute through vast hives filled with 
millions of workers, while the waste black- 
ens the sky and obscures the sun. 

Have you ever sailed our Great lakes, 
huge oceans of fresh water which float 
a commerce greater than that which sails 
any foreign sea and whose myriads of is- 
lands rival in picturesqueness any others 
in the world? 

Have you walked the white beaches 
along the Gulf of Mexieo or lolled in 
drowsy ease beneath the shade of the 
palms in Florida? Have you climbed the 
southern hills or ridden through their 
forests of soughing pines? Have you 
seen the battlefields of the republic and 
do you know Washington, the city beau- 
tiful, and its place in our national life? 

Do you know New York, the metropolis 
of our country and the richest city that 
the world has ever seen? The city of 
perpetual day to which night with its rest 
and quiet never comes? A city in which 
the most marvelous structures ever raised 
by the hand of man lift their towering 
spires out of one of the most beautiful 
harbors in the world? A city of wonder- 
ful engineering achievements? 

When you have seen all this and real- 
ized something of its meaning, then you 
will be prepared to travel and to view 
life in other countries, with understand- 
ing. 

Do you realize what a land of magnifi- 
cent distances our country is? From Lon- 
don to Constantinople is about as far as 
from New York to Kansas City, yet there 
are only five trains a week between them. 
From London to the coast, across the 
English channel, through Belgium, 
through Germany, up the Rhine, through 


Switzerland, over the Alps, down through 
Lombardy and lengthwise through Italy 
to Rome, is only about the same distance 
as it is from New York to Chicago, 
though even now it takes over twice as 
long to make the trip. 

If you went there without seeing Amer- 
ica first, you would wonder how so many 
different people, speaking different 
tongues, with totally different traditions, 
institutions and forms of government, ean 
exist in such comparatively limited areas 
but it will all become extremely simple to 
you when you realize that the populations 
there grew up and developed their lan- 
guages and institutions in an age when 
our present means of communication aud 
cur present methods of transportation 
were undreamed of; when London was 
farther from Paris in point of times thougi 
the distance is only two hundred miles, 
than we are today, though the ocean rolls 
between us. 

But in this country of ours the process 
of national growth has been reversed; the 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion were developed in advance of popu- 
lation, and our people have swarmed into 
the valley of the Mississippi, across the 
great plains beyond, over the Rocky moun- 
tains and down to the shores of the 
Paeifie, following the lines of our great 
railways. And the result is a miracle. 
Our population, as large as that of 
France and Germany combined, spread 
over a country larger than the entire con- 
tinent of Europe, speaks a single lan- 
guage, retains one system of government, 
maintains identical institutions and pre- 
serves its peculiar national character and 
ideals. 

The educational value of travel lies in 
the comparison of different civilizations 
and social standards, and when you have 
seen America first you will have a basis 
upon which to form your own compari- 
sons and judgments. 

The one thing we lack in this country 
is ruins, and these we are rapidly mak- 
ing. After all, what you want to visit 
Europe for is to see its art treasures and 
its historical places and monuments, and 
having seen in your own country so much 
of nature that surpasses anything that 
you will find in Europe, you will have 
your attention less distracted by mere 
landseape and scenery, from those other 
things which make a trip abroad worth 
while. 
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Touring Europe on 25 Words 


By Walter Slater Trumbull 


sae) LMOST every man, 
woman or child in Eu- 
rope speaks at least two 
ey languages, and the ma- 
jority can understand 
and make themselves un- 

derstood three or 
more. There the countries lie so near to- 
gether that the people necessarily inter- 
mingle and must have a common medium 
of expression. As an example of this 
proximity of languages, take the little 
town of Fribourg, in Switzerland, where 
the upper half of the town is German and 
the lower half French. 

On the other hand, it is certain that 
the vast majority of native-born Ameri- 
eans are conversant only with their 
mother tongue. The result is that the av- 
erage voyageur on his initial trip abroad 
almost invariably loads himself down 
with innumerable dictionaries and con- 
versation manuals. 

The objections to this plan are twofold. 
In the first place, in almost all foreign 
countries one is obliged to pay transpor- 
tation on anything over fifty-six pounds 
of baggage, and in the second place, one 
ean never find the correct thing to say in 
a conversation manual until the correct 
time for saying it is past. 

I can well remember, on an Italian rail- 


ENGLISH FRENCH 
1. Baggage Bagage 
2. Cab Fiacre 
3. Driver Cocher 
4. Hotel Hotel 
5. How much? Combien? 
6. How far? Jusqu’ a quel point? 
7. Hurry Pressez! 
8. Interprete 
9. Left a gauche 
10. Right a droit 
11 yes Oui 
12. No Non 
13. Nothing Rien 
14. Please 8’il vous plait 
15. Police Agent de Police 
16. Porter Concierge 
17. Return Returnez 
18. Slower Lentement ' 
19. Stop Arretez! 
20. Thank you Merci 
21. ‘Ticket Billet 
22. Toilet room Toilette 
23. Too much Trop 
24. What timedowe A quel heure arriv- 
to ons-nous? 
25. ere is Ou est? 


way asking a polite stranger, in execrable 
Italian, “Are there many fleas in Rome?” 
when I meant to inquire “Is Rome the 
next stopping place?” which was the 
question above the one I had seized upon. 

I do not wish to be understood as advo- 
eating the discarding of dictionaries, for 
in their place they are invaluable; their 
place being your room in an hotel or 
pension, where you have plenty of time 
to look for the word you wish to use. I 
say “word,” because it is true that any- 
one totally unfamiliar with the grammati- 
eal construction of any language save his 
own can make his needs clearer py the 
use of a single verb or noun than by 
attempting involved sentences. If in 
Paris, for instanee, my lady wants a skirt 
cleaned, she has only to ring the bell for 
the maid and, on her appearance, hold up 
the skirt and say “Nettoyer”’ (to clean) 
and “Combien?” (how much), the last an 
inquiry always advisable. 

When away from the hotel, however, 
one rarely has time to look up the expres- 
sion needed, therefore it is best, and an 
easy task, to commit to memory a few 
words which, used in conjunetion with the 
universal sign language, will be sufficient 
for all ordinary occasions. Twenty-five 
such words are alphabetically arranged in 
the following tables: 


ITALIAN GERMAN 

Bagaglio Gepack 
Calesse Droschke 
Cochiere Kutscher 
Hotel 

Per Quanto? Wie viel? 

uanto distante? Wie weit? 

ubito! Rasch! 
Interprete Ausleger 
a sinistra links 
Mano destro Recht 
Si Ja 
No Nein 
Niente Nichts 
Di grazia Bitte 
Polizziotto Polizei 
Portinai Diensimann 
Ritorno (Fahzen sie zuruck 

Gehen sie zaruck 

Lento icht so schnell 
Resta! Halt ! 
Grazie Danke 
Bulletta Billet 
Toeletta Toilette 
Troppo Zu viel 


A che ora arriviamo Wann kommen wir 
noi? an? 
E dove? Wo ist? 
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“Please” and “Thank you” are abso- 
lutely necessary among the Latin races, 
where politeness is an art, not only with 
the educated but even more among the la- 
boring classes. 

Cab hire is so low abroad that people 
who walk, in this country, from motives 
of economy, have far less need to do so 
there. In this connection, as well as else- 
where, “Right,” “Left,” “Return,” 
“Faster,” “Slower” and “Stop” are use- 
ful, and it is far more dignified to call the 
driver by his proper cognomen than to at- 
tract his attention by pulling his coat- 
tails, as many are forced to do. In 
Naples the eabs resemble deformed Vic- 
torias in which you sit on the narrow 
rear seat, scraping your knees on the 
driver’s back and affording a fine chance 
for any other passengers to emigrate 
from him to you. 

On our first visit to that city we en- 
gaged one of these stunted vehicles to 
take us up to the hotel. The driver, having 
captured us from his horde of competi- 
tors, whipped his wiry little pony into a 
furious gallop and we tore through the 
narrow streets, missing omnibuses and 
tram cars by fractions of inches. Not 
knowing any Italian and boung¢ing up and 
down at a rate that would-have prevented 
our deciphering our dictionary, had we 
had it with us, we wasted good—and bad 
—English on him in vain. He only kept 
looking back over his shouider, in spite of 
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the momentary danger of collision, grin- 
ning his approval of our supposed hearty 
appreciation. The first thing we did on 
reaching our destination was to procure 
a stimulant and the second to learn the 
Italian words for “Slower” and “Stop,” 
to forestall future emergencies. 

Europe is infested with beggars, and 
let them once get the idea that you are 
unfamiliar with their ways and you are 
lost. Italy, especially, is their paradise, 
and if you are unwary enough to give a 
few coppers to some ragged little urchin, 
he will at once summon his brothers and 
his cousins, to the most distant connection, 
and they will dog your footsteps forever 
more. English will not move them, but if 
you say “Niente”’ and, if that fails, 
“Basta,” they will conclude you are ex- 
perienced and grow discouraged. 

It is usually safe to follow “How 
much?” by “Too much,” as most Euro- 
peans seem to regard bargaining as the 
life of trade. 

The remainder of the above table hardly 
requires explanation. Only such words 
are in it as one ean find daily use for, 
and of course with these words as a basis 
a vocabulary can be increased an hundred 
fold by means of signs. 

Used in this way these twenty-five words 
can, in a great measure, on ordinary ex- 
peditions, compensate for lack of kncwl- 
edge of the languages from which they 
are chosen. 


Great Country 


By Rev William E. Barton, D D 


Y friend, President Frost of Berea 
college, asks, “What is the use of a 
big country unless you love the 

whole of it?’ A country that stretches 
across the continent, that spreads out un- 
der the folds of one flag mountain and 
forest and river and plain, north, south, 
east, west, is a divine proclamation against 
provincialism. Yet we travel to Europe 
for our education, and travel in Amer- 
ica to get somewhere. The text of this 
little sermon is the firm belief of the 
writer that America is worth traveling 
in for its own sake, and as the basis of 
a larger patriotism. 

There is told a story of an old woman 
in the hills of Chautauqua county who 


heard from some summer visitors about 
the wonderful things to be seen in New 
York city from which they came. “Yes,” 
said she, “but I don’t see how you can 
stand it to live so far off.” Neither do 
I. They were probably more provincial 
in their way than she in hers. Many 
of the people in New York city live very 
far off. New York is the most provin- 
cial town in America. 

None of them suspect this provincial- 
ism, however. Not a great while ago I 
attended a convention addressed by 
many distinguished men, among the rest 
by one from New York city. And this 
gentleman, speaking in Chicago, and 
stating in his preface that this was his 
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first journey to what he ealled “the 
west,” chose for his topic, “The religious 
and educational life of the west.” It 
was a paper full of accurate statistics, 
and its diction was excellent. But that 
man supposed that he could learn what 
he needed to know and tell in such an 
address from the census reports! 

Not that New York has a monopoly 
of provincialism. It is possible to be 
provincial anywhere. But the least 
provincial community is that through 
which a stream of settlers’ wagons, mov- 
ing out on the frontier, brings not only 
news but life every day into touch 
with other life. And he who travels in 
a prairie schooner has an antidote for 
provineialism wholly unknown to him 
who travels in Pullmans, monotonously 
alike, and eats in first-class hotels, each 
one much like all the others. 

It is provincial to go abroad before 
going well over America. It is evidence 
of a narrow and shallow patriotism that 
people near either coast have their faces 
set oceanward rather than landward. 

A large company of Americans was 
camping through Palestine, a thing very 
well worth doing. They pitched. their 
tents outside the city on Jenin, on the 
borders of Samaria and Galilee. That 
city is the capital of a little province, 
and the governor sent his son and one or 
two other officials to bring greetings to 
the visitors. In an hour we sent a de- 
putation to return the salutation, While 
we were drinking coffee with the gover- 
nor, and learning a little something of 
oriental diplomacy, the governor’s wife 
held a reception to some of the ladies of 
our party. They got on somewhat slowly 
in the way of conversation, but one 
question she asked them which im- 
pressed them deeply: “Had they no 
homes?” To her it was inconceivable 
that people who had any abiding place 
should be globe-trotting in tents after 
the manner of the Bedouins. And they 
were not able to make her understand 
that they really had left good homes to 
go sky-rocketing about the world after 
this fashion. 

Over and over again it has occurred to 
me that the Turkish woman asked a 
very sensible question. I have crossed 


the track of wealthy Americans in vari- 
ous parts of the world, traveling with 
little interest in anything but the hotels, 
which were practically the duplicate of 
those we have at home, and putting up 
with all manner of inconvenience for 
the sake of getting rid of their money 
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and their democratic ideas, and I have 
asked, “Have these people no homes?” 
And then I have passed along the streets 
of our fashionable residential districts, 
and seen house after house inhabited by 
caretakers, janitors and housemaids and 
I have said, “No, they have no homes; 
these are the homes of the servants.” 

We are born travelers, we Americans. 
It is in the blood, as in that of the wild 
duck. It sends us wandering over the 
face of the earth, restless as Noah’s 
dove. It is not for the present writer to 
rebuke a trait to which he himself pleads 
guilty; but he may with possible propri- 
ety suggest some profitable ways of 
flight. 


For instanee, there are our great 
American rivers. Why not travel them 
for pleasure? Europe has microscopic 
streams and much boating. We have 
great rivers and little travel upon them. 
This is a waste of good water. One may 
travel if not in luxury at least in com- 
fort from St Louis to St Paul and back 
again upon a very good river steamer. 
The nine days so spent may be divided 
by two if one has time for only one way, 
and the cost is little over three dollars a 
day for travel, board and room. Twen- 
ty-eight dollars covers the entire expense 
of the round trip. It is just as fasci- 
nating as an ocean voyage, quite as 
healthful, vastly less expensive and more 
instructive. 

You swmg out from the levee in St 
Louis under the great Eads bridge, and 
ascend the muddy stream to where the 
Missonri flows in with its yellow tide, 
and then, keeping in the clearer current, 
head toward the North Pole. But you 
box the compass in doing so; for the 
stream winds and winds, and you ap- 
proach now this bank and now that, and 
swing around islands, and warp through 
eanals, and creep up through rapids, 
and the scene changes with every mile. 
One day may be like another on the 
ocean; but on a Mississippi boat there is 
constant variety. No two bridges are 
alike and the captain will tell you how 
the currents run at Hannibal, and why 
it is harder to get a vessel through than 
Alton or Dubuque. No two shoals are 
alike, and the same shoal is not alike in 
any two seasons. No two landings are 
alike. And no two roustabouts are alike. 
To sit on deck in the evening and hear 
the darkies sing and see them dance and 
perform is a scene never to be forgot- 
ten. And you go to sleep at night hear- 
ing the call of the mate as he sounds: 
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“Nine-nand-a-half!” “Eight-tand-a- 
half!” and so on till it reaches six feet, 
when the boat slows down until the 
water begins to deepen again, and at 
length the reassuring call, “No bottom” 
starts the bells a-jangling, and sends you 
off for a sound night’s rest. Wouldn’t 
you like to try it, you who have jaunted 
over Europe again and again till you 
ean find nothing new except the new 
crowd of servants and porters waiting 
for their tip? 

Or if rivers are not in your line, try 
mountains. A week in the saddle 
through the mountains of Kentucky and 
Tennessee would be a pleasant change 
from ordinary civilization. Start in at 
Berea, where the college is, and where 
you ean get a horse and a guide. Maybe 
you have some historic interest; if so, 
look up the battlefields toward Cumber- 
land Gap. Maybe geology is your 
hobby. Or maybe it is folks. They are 
all here. The rocks are in bewildering 
variety, and are placed at all angles; 
and the people are good old Anglo- 
Saxon people like our ancestors and our- 
selves. You may find the spinning-wheel 
humming, and the loom pounding. And 
it may be that you will hear the old-time 
ballads sung as in Shakespeare’s day, 
and learn about the cruelty of Barbara 
Allen, and the tragedies of the old songs 
whose theory is that two are company 
and three are none, and in which the 
triple tragedy helps out the situation 
with the hero’s direction to 


“Bury fair Eleanor in my arms 
And the brown girl at my feet.”* 


If you have the good fortune to spend 
a Sunday far back in the mountains you 
may hear and meet a preacher who con- 
tends that the earth is flat. You prob- 
ably labor under the disadvantages of 
having lived always among people who 
have a strong prejudice against this 
opinion, but most of them without being 
able to give a convincing reason for 
their belief. That is a part of your pro- 
vincialism. It will do you good to meet 
an intelligent man, as provincial as 
yourself, who holds the contrary opinion, 
and has given more thought to the mat- 
ter than you have found time to do. 
He probably will not eonvinee you that 
he is right; and I will not say that you 
eannot convinee him. You may try. 

And do not go among these people 
expecting to despise them or merely to 
smile at their oddities. They will notice 
oddities in you. It amuses you to see a 
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man from the country get off a street 
car with his face to the rear; but the 
act is no more provineial or dangerous 
than the attempt to milk a cow on the 
left side. The rural debating society, 
which argued the question, “Which is 
greener, the city man in the country or the 
country man in the eity?” produced a lot 
of good arguments on both sides. My 
friends of the Cumberland mountains 
are people of intelligence and charac- 
ter, even though they waste less time 
over the newspapers than we. If we 
learn to know them, we shall respect 
them, and count ourselves provincial by 
the measure of half the difference be- 
tween them and ourselves. If your jour- 
ney enables you to attend a merry-mak- 
ing, and you play a game of “Skip-to- 
my-louw” you will have opportunity to 
prove yourself less ungraceful there 
than the mountaineer might be in your 
less wholesome round dance. 

When you have had enough of rivers 
and mountains, try deserts. Go down 
into New Mexico where the Penitentes 
lash themselves in preparation for 
Easter, and on Good Friday erucify one 
of their number in genuine mediwval de- 
votion. Realize, if you can, that each of 
these men has a vote which is worth six 
to ten times as much as your own in 
electing a senator. Try to accommo- 
date your imagination to the variety of 
types of character included in that gen- 
erie term “American citizen.” Then find 
some poor, pitifully poor, little mission 
school teaching among other things that 
the stars and stripes are not the flag of 
Mexico, but of the United States. Try 
hard to make real to yourself the in- 
terests which these dark-skinned, bright- 
eyed youngsters hold in common with 
your own children. For these, too, are 
Americans. Your lineage goes back to 
1620 and the Mayflower, perhaps; but 
these came over with Columbus in 1492 
or thereabout. 

These are only suggestions, and may 
be multiplied over and over. For we 
have a great, big country, crammed with 
interesting things ard people from end 
to end. 

If you will make any one of these 
journeys, it will be likely to suggest to 
you previous visits and journeys that 
were wasteful of opportunity. As you 
journey delightfully along the Missis- 
sippi, you will say, “I remember the 
summer we went to St Paul on a smoky 
dusty railroad, rushing through at 
breakneck speed that we might spend two 
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or three days more in a monotonous sum- 
mer hotel; why did we not make the 
journey itself a part of the vacation?” 
As you tour the Kentucky mountains 
you will remember the time you went 
to Florida, crossing this very region, and 
growling at the number of tunnels, and 
gaining for your experience with smoke 
and cinder a few days in a high-priced 
hoiel managed by the same company that 
owns a hotel in your own home city, and 
where you would be weleome any day 
at the same or a lower rate. As you 
get back in the desert, and company not 
only with Mexican-American citizens, but 
with men and women making a heroie 
battle to conquer the wilderness and ad- 
mire the blossoming of the desert, turn- 
ing streams aside, pumping up water 
with windmills, and making two blades 
of grass to grow where formerly there 
was none, you will remember the time 
you went to California, and spent most 
of your time in the hotel because it 
rained so constantly; and you might 
have been learning something here among 


people. 
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Old Father Taylor, of the Boston 
Seamen’s Bethel, when told that he was 
dying, and would soon be with the an- 
gels,said, “I don’t want to be among the 
angels; I want to stay here among 
folks.” There are many folks and many 
kinds of folks in America well worth 
knowing, and the only way to know them 
is to seek them in their homes. 

An Englishman has criticised American 
sport, saying that the true sportsman 
eares for the game, but the American 
only for the winning. The true traveler 
cares for the journey; but we Americans 
in our own land mostly about the desti- 
nation. Let us learn if we may that 
our own great country has nooks and 
corners and great expanses just as well 
worth visiting, and with just as much 
joy and information to be gained from 
their exploration, as any part of the rest 
of the world. So I leave off as I be- 
gan, with the wise query of my good 
friend, “What is the use of having a 
great country, unless you love the whole 
of it?” 


Houseboating in England 


[See illustrations on pages following] 


OUSEBOATING, which in our own 
country gives promise of a tremen- 
dous vogue, is going out of fashion, 

it seems, in England owing to the lack of 
river space in that “tight little isle” and 
sanitary conditions. Mr J. E. Vincent, 
who is a veteran houseboater, has furnished 
Goop HouseKEEPING with interesting facts 
concerning houseboat life in that country. 
*“T have been,” writes Mr Vincent, “an 
easy-going devotee of the river Thames 
for some thirty years.” Houseboats over 
there are employed, he says, as floating 
homes. 

“You have many rivers,” writes Mr 
Vineent, “much bigger than ours and 
there seems to be no reason against your 
living upon them free from ‘all restrie- 
tion. Your scientists may say there is, 
but the Thames, very small, polluted for 
centuries, is almost an answer to them, 
carrying as it does, thousands and tens 
of thousands of habitual devotees, many 
of whom do not scruple to drink tea made 
with river water, and yet remain healthy. 

“T went for technical information and 


for pictures, both of which were most 
kindly supplied, to the brothers Saller of 
Oxford, for the simple reason that they 
are the patriarchs of the boat-building 
trade and of the houseboat-building trade 
too. Their pictures and plans speak for 
themselves. Their prices indicate the low- 
est figures at which sound houseboats of 
those dimensions ean be built here. The 
word ‘from of course means that there is 
practically no limit to the amount which 
ean be expended, even on wood, upon 
ornament. For example, the inlaid 
woodwork of a single sleeping cabin in 
the luxurious yacht built for the sultan 
of Turkey at the Elswick works cost, to 
my knowledge, $50,000. The essential 
points are that the hull should be of 
stout elm and oak, and the superstructure 
of oak if possible. Pine will answer, but 
oak is ‘everlasting wear’ and I may be 
permitted to justify that statement by 
saying that the carved oak frames of 
some of the windows of the house in 
which I write have certainly stood in their 
places ever since the last Stuart king.” 
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Bungalow Camp 


If you have ever dreamt of a summer 
camp, where a varied, sane activity took 
the place of the strenuous life, where 
“elose to nature” was more than a mere 
phrase, where work and play and beauty 
went hand in hand, you need go no 
farther than Eliot, Maine, to find your 
dream realized. For here, on the Lysek- 
loster meadows, in a beautiful upland 
setting of clumps of trees, wild rose and 
sweet briar bushes, is the picturesque 
Bungalow Camp of Dr Fillmore Moore 
and his co-workers. A short trolley trip 
from old Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
along the Dover route, with the winding 
Piscataqua ever in view, leaves you di- 
rectly at the entrance to the camp, just 
across the highway from the Green Acre 
eonference ground. A brief stay at the 
eamp acquaints you with several individ- 
uals with such uncommon conceptions and 
such entire freedom to live up to them, 
that you expect at any moment to come 
across a number of fads in full bloom. 
But therein you will be disappointed. 

For Dr Moore, founder and guiding 
genius of the: camp, and his band of help- 
ing spirits are by far too sane and prac- 
tical to let their theories run away with 
them. Dr Moore, who was an intimate 
‘friend of Thomas Davidson and has lec- 


tured at Concord and at Glenmore, is a 
hard-headed, warm-hearted man of firm, 
untrammeled convictions. And his ideals, 
which seem radical at first, and promise 
inconvenience to civilized folk, soon im- 
press you as the vital everlasting truths 
of any sound regimen. To live as much 
as possible in the open air; to eat the 
right food in the right way; to work al- 
ways to some purpose, with an eye for 
simple beauty, and with plenty of time 
for play—such are the main articles of 
faith of this whole-souled group of work- 
ers. 

From the effort to live up to these prin- 
ciples come the most distinetive features 
of the camp. You are impressed at first 
sight by the singular “bungalows,” or lit- 
tle tent-cottages,. of which the camp is 
made up. These bungalows are simple 
devices for keeping the occupants in the 
open air day and night—so simple, in- 
deed, as to lead you to wonder that it 
should have been left to Dr Moore to in- 
vent them. They are rectangular in 
ground plan (the smallest is 9 by 12 feet 
and the largest 20 by 32 feet), and con- 
sist of a wood floor and a framework with 
a gable roof projecting over the sides, 
over all of which the canvas is stretched. 
The sides and ends are hung by hinges 
and may be raised at will upward and 
outward like an awning—thus opening 
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An artist's tent and bachelor house in an apple tree, at Bungalow Camp, Eliot, Maine 


the entire tent from floor to roof. Each 
tent has a door after the same fashion— 
a canvas-covered frame hinged to one of 
the corner posts. The bungalows as a 
whole suggest miniature Greek temples in 
their beauty and simplicity of line. 

One of the “sights” of the camp is a 
bungalow up in an apple tree. The trunk 
of this apple tree forks out in five 
branches like the fingers of a hand, and 
one of the campers was quick to see the 


possibility of building a platform amid 
the branches, and later a tent upon this 
platform. The tent is held in shape by 
poles, and wires instead of nails were 
used in building. Not a single branch of 
the tree was cut; two of the branches pass 
through the canvas. The sides-of the tent; 
are 6 by 8 feet. 

The largest of the bungalows is the din- 
ing room bungalow (20 by 32), centrally 
located, where the mea!s are prepared and 


The meadow and barn where weaving and other crafts are done, at Bungalow Camp 
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Interior of one of the sleeping tents at Bungalow Camp 


served. This too is kept open to the air 
by awning-like hinges, and a fresher, more 
invigorating atmosphere it would be hard 
to imagine. At one end is the kitchen, a 


model of neatness and convenience, and 
divided from the dining room simply by 
a burlap curtain. There are. never any 
odors from the kitchen, as care is taken 


to change the water in cooking vegetables 
as soon as the water becomes saturated. 
The cooking and other domestic work is 
in the hands of young women of expert 
training—dietetie artists—who will easily 
convince you, by the best of all proofs, 
that there is as much art in bread mak- 
ing as there is in many a painting you 
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have seen. No one who has had a taste 
of both would deny it—especially after 
partaking of Dr Moore’s delicious ma!t 
bread and breadsticks. Other specialties 
of the camp kitchen are sour milk or 
whipped clabber and cottage cheese. 
Though not devoted to vegetarianism, the 
campers are not very enthusiastic over 
meat and do not eat it daily. Not content, 
however, with the purity or quality of 
their food, the campers take pains to eat 
rightly, with attention to mastication and 
slow eating. Dr Moore and his co-workers 
are zealous advocates of Fletcherism, and 
observe its principles of right living in 
their own practice, with corresponding 
benefit to health and efficiency. 

The camp is practically self-providing, 
as it has its own dairy, a plentiful or- 
chard, and a large garden, which supplies 
most of the vegetables. Gardening is one 
of the industries of the camp, and the 
maximum of pleasure and care for artis- 
tie detail is put into the work. The most 
interesting phase of the camp is the arts 
and crafts movement which it has devel- 
oped, Particular attention has been given 
to weaving. The campers built their own 
loom in four or five days, and enough 
rugs were sold last year to more than pay 
for the material of the loom. The daily 


output of one weaver is now two or three 


rugs. Portieres and tablecovers have also 
been woven, and the campers expect soon 
to weave and make some of their own 
clothes. Among other handierafts of the 
camp are sandal-making, basketry, cane 
bottoming of chairs, raffia work, ete. 

In all these industries the campers have 
the ideal of beauty steadily before them. 
They believe that the truest happiuess 
comes from doing the simple things well, 
and they aim to put as much enjoyment 
and beauty as they ean into the necessary 
labor of living—to be artists in all their 
work. The making of bread, the prepara- 
tion of the table, and everything else that 
is necessary in life ean be infused with the 
art spirit, the love of beauty, the joy of 
creation. 

In this effort the eampers have been en- 
couraged and helped by such eminent ari- 
ists as F. Edwin Elwell and Arthur W. 
Dow, who have been frequent visitors at 
the eamp. The latter invades the camp 
nearly every year with his summer art 
elass fror1 Ipswich. The glorious sunsets, 
the “eathedral pines,” and the wide Pis- 
eataqua, with the many opportunities for 
recreation and play, are alluring enough 
to attract large numbers. Campers and 
visitors together make the camp at any 
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time a spot of unique interest. As a rule, 
there are many children at the camp, in 
charge of trained kindergartners. The 
camp helpers themselves are as varied a 
group as one is likely to find in a long 
experience. One is an apparently frail 
Quakeress who for five years lived in 
tents for her health out in Colorado and 
Arizona with the thermometer 20 degrees 
below zero. Another is a young negress 
of intelligence and attractive personality, 
who has contributed much to camp joys 
by her plantation melodies. Every sum- 
mer brings its quota of new campers and 
distinguished visitors, and Dr Moore ex- 
tends a cordial welcome to all. 
Hyman Askowith. 


A Log Camp 


A very good example of a well arranged 
and attractive log camp, for both summer 
and winter, is illustrated herewith. This 
camp is situated in northern New Eng- 
land. The exterior effect, as appears 
from the photograph, is not only 
“woodsy,” but homelike. The little tea 
house at one side is merely a platform 
with the rustie work supporting a roof 
of cedar splits. The buildings are stained 
moss green on the outside, except the ends 
of the logs, which are a deep shade of red. 
The table in the tea house is moss greea. 

The large living room of the eamp 
proper, at the east end, has a eharm of 
its own. The walls are the natural color 
of the wood, while the polished hardwood 
floor is of a reddish-yellow shade. The 
tveiling is apparently an expanse of birch 
bark with its exquisite tones of white and 
gray and its curling flakes. The rafters 
are of trimmed bireh with the bark on. 
The wall panels serve to frame collections 
of Indian weapons and those of the early 
white settlers. The hangings are Navajo 
blankets of a dull red tone. The color 
scheme is enriched rather than otherwise 
by the flood.of sunshine which pours into 
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the room in the morning. At the west end 
of this room is a huge stone fireplace. 
The camp is entirely comfortable on the 
coldest nights of a Maine winter on ac- 
count of this big chimney, which bécomes 
heated through, acting as a furnace all 
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night leng. Accompanying the little view 
of the camp and tea house is given here- 
with a plan showing the situation with 
reference to the lake. : 
There is a charm peculiarly its ow 
about a log camp. Be it a simple lean-to 
or elaborate in plan 
and architecture, so 
long as its walls 
are of logs, it is 
essentially different 
frem ali other so- 
called camps. It 
fits its. environment. 
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Something of the 
spirit of the moun- 
tain and the lake 
has been built into 
it with every log 
rolled into place. 
It is a part of the 
forest rather than 
an intruder there. 
Ié is keeping 
with its surround- 
in 


gs. 

We are indebted 
for the pictures and 
description to M. 


Map of the log cabin camp described W. Sawyer. 
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The Yellowstone Park 

The Yellowstone national park is not 
a “park” at all; it is more wonderful and 
beautiful than any park. It is a section 
of the Rocky mountains, in its native wild- 
ness and grandeur, characterized not 
only by superb mountain scenery but by 
the weirdest, most astonishing and most 
exquisite of natural wonders—geysers 
spouting to heaven (more or less), a ean- 
yon whose tints are borrowed from heaven 
itself, a lake thirty miles long situated 
seven thousand feet above sea level, brim- 
ming pools whose erystal clear waters are 
of varying hues, as ethereal as the rain- 
bow; deer and bears in their native state, 
to be glimpsed in the tall timber. These 
are just a few of the attractions of the 
Yellowstone. 

The hotels are fine, the coaches roomy 
and comfortable, the tourists with whom 
one is thrown during the week’s cireuit of 
this wonderland, the class of people one 
likes to meet. While in this enchanted 
eountry, away from railroads and daily 
newspapers, the traveler is yet in touch 
with the world by telegraph and ean be 
as sequestered or as thoroughly in com- 
munication with affairs as he chooses. 
Lifelong friendships are formed in these 
sejourns in the great park. 

We have before us as we write, stun- 


ning pictures of the Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone, of geysers, and other forma- 
tions, but no picture, however bright in 
its hues, can do justice to these places. 
We have seen in exhibitions paintings in 
oil and in water colors attempting to 
eatch these hues of fairyland, but they 


failed, one and all. The Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado in Arizona is mueh 
deeper and longer than that of the Yel- 
lowsione, but its coloring is less brilliant. 
The tour of the Park in the roomy stage 
eoaches is a social affair, one’s traveling 
companions throughout the several days 
being the same group. 
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The Land of Evangeline 


How to reach the Old World without 
crossing the ocean or going by balloon, 
yet in a delightful, invigorating way, is 
the problem suecessfully solved by in- 
creasing numbers of our people each year. 

The sail from Boston to Yarmouth, 
Nova Seotia, leaving Long wharf, Boston, 
at 2 p m, enables one to enjoy the scenic 
attraetions of an afternoon’s sail down 
Boston harbor and along the New Eng- 
land coast, and sleep soundly, ‘breathing 
the air of the broad Atlantic. In the 
morning Yarmouth, the interesting sea- 
port of western Nova Seotia, is reached, 
and after the baggage has been examined 
and breakfast partaken of at the Grand 
hotel, or on board the steamer if one pre- 
fers, the tourist takes the train for ditfer- 
ent points in the maritime provinces. 

The trip through the “Land of Evange- 
line,” stopping off at various points’ and 
taking carriage drives through ‘the de- 
lightful, rich agricultural regions, com- 
pares favorably in point of scenic attrae- 
tions and romantie interest with any other 
part of the world. The Annapolis Basin, 
likened to the Bay of Naples, Annapolis 
with its rich stores of historical interest, 
and Grand Pre, immortalized by the 
American poet Longfellow with an undy- 
ing romantie charm, make a combination 
to delight the tourist. Then Halifax, the 
garrison city, with its magnificent har- 
bor and strong fortifications bristling at 
every point with battlements, is well worth 
traveling a long way to see. Halifax har- 
bor is considered one of the finest in the 
world, and eapable of holding all the war- 
ships of the combined navies afloat. It is 
the terminus of the new fast transatlan- 
tie steamers and of the proposed new short 
line termed the “Bluenose-Irish line,” to 
Ireland, which will reduce the sea trip 
from America to Liverpool to two and 
one-half days, and revolutionize, so it is 
claimed, the transatlantic travel. 
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A band stand in the beautiful public gardens, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


4 Wonderland cf the East 


A real canyon in the east, having on a 
miniature scale much of the beauty and 
marvelous earvings of Arizona’s Grand 
Canyon, is the Au Sable chasm. <A prod- 
uct of precisely the same operation of 
nature which has produced the western 
marvel, it gives to the easterner a splen- 


did idea of what erosion through solid 


rock ean do. Whoever has not visited 
this wonderful chasm, through which the 
Au Sable river has cut its way from its 
source in the Adirondack mountains to 
beautiful Lake Champlain, has yet to en- 
joy a marvel of nature second only to 
Niagara among eastern wonders. 

From Port Kent nearby, one may 
wander north or south, finding in either 
direction fascinating spots wherein to 
loiter through the summer days. Lake 
Champlain, the largest lake in the United 
States, east of the Great Lakes, is su- 
perbly beautiful, with a restfulness which 
brings relief to overwrought nerves and 
tired brains. The broad expanse of the 
lower portion, guarded on the far side by 
the blue line of the Green mountains, and 
the narrower portion of the upper end, 
where the Vermont intervales on the one 
side and the rocky foothills of the Adiron- 
dacks on the New York side, form vivid 
contrast, afford a variation in scenery 
such as few lakes may offer. 

Bluff Point, crowned with its magnifi- 
cent hotel, nearly 300 feet above the lake, 
overlooks Champlain at its widest point, 
ten miles across from Burlington. It is a 
charming spot, one with which those who 


like the life and gayety of a fashionable 
resort combined with the best that nature 
ean offer of lake, woodland, and country 
pleasures, are in love. 

All of this country possesses historical 
interest for those who delight in tracin, 
the progress of their country’s develop- 
ment. At Crown Point, where the lake 
narrows almost to the semblance of a 
river, are the ruins of the old Crown 
Point fortifications, with Fort Frederick’s 
ruins on Chimney Point directly opposite. 
Here it was sought to stop the invading 
French and Indians in their sallies upon 
the New England and New York settle- 
ments. But a little way off is famous 
Ticonderoga, now little more than broken 
embankments and crumbling stone. 

Probably nowhere else in America is 
such a transition possible as from Lake 
Champlain to Lake George, hardly three 
miles distant. The gentle beauty of the 
former gives way to a rugged grandeur 
which makes Lake George the Geneva of 
America. Thirty-nine miles long, barely 
four miles at its widest point, 331 feet 
above sea level, its shores rise abruptly to 
the hight of 2665 feet at Black moun- 
tain, with mountain after mountain on 
both sides but little short of this hight. 
It is a sapphire erystal in an emerald set- 
ting. It is dotted with over 300 islands, 
which are owned by the state, and are 
thus publie property. Charming little 
resorts nestle on its shores, and for the 
tourist and pleasure-seeker it offers such 
attraction as are vouchsafed few places. 
Springs feed Lake George. 
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Vacation Camps for Boys and Girls 


Young folks reared in cities and towns 
long for country or seashore when sum- 


mer comes, 


This is a wise provision of 


nature, to which parents and children 


should respon 
on the farm, 


d as often as possible. Life 
in the eamp, or on the high 


seas, implies an experience, a new field of 


action, fresh 


scenes and fresh interests, 


whick not only afford delight but may be 
of profound value to body and soul, mind 


and will. 
With a littl 
vaeation ean 


e wise direction, the summer 
introduce the boy to a new 


world, and a working experience that will 
do much toward making a man of him. 
And this in eontradistinetion to the period 
of idleness and consequent dissatisfactioa 
which summer so often means to the city 
lad of well to do family. The conven- 
tional vaeation provided by conventional 
parents for their sons and daughters costs 
lots of money, but aside from the rest it 
affords, does little to develop character and 


purpose. On 


the contrary, its idleness or 


folly may weaken rather than strengthen 
character, just at the period in young life 
which is so all important because in its 


fleeting hours 
of a lifetime. 


are to be formed the habits 


Summer camps for boys have proved 


so suecessful 


in supplying this want that 


they are having a great development. The 
boys live in huts or tents, have good but 


plain food in 


a eentral dining hall, have 


hunting, fishing, swimming and boating, 
tutoring, if desired, and just enough su- 


pervision to 


insure right “atmosphere.” 


One elub of seven boys goes to a moun- 


tain farm in 
condueted by 


New York state, which is 
a progressive and intelligent 


farmer and his wife. A few hours each 
day are put in at work on the land, in the 
barn or in the house. The rest of the 


time the boys 


have all the fun that young- 
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sters know so well how to get. An in- 
structor, or rather a companion who is 
versed in wooderaft and an enthusiastic 
disciple of nature, goes to the farm with 
the boys, and does them lots of good, 
while having a glorious outing himself. 
The boys return home in the fall pos- 
sessed of a wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience that will stand them in good 
stead throughout life. They can do plain 
cooking and simple housework, handle 
horses and other live stock, know some- 
thing about soils and crops—they have 
learned how to work and the joy of it, 
as well as how to play! ; 

A splendid plan is that of an expe- 
rienced guide in Montana. He is a col- 
lege man, a natural edueator of long 
experience in all forms of roughing it, 
withal a profound student of nature. 
Boys from the east meet him at, say, 
Bozeman, where each is provided with 
a broncho, saddle, rifle, ete; tents and 
cooking utensils and some food are pro- 
vided. After onee becoming hardened 
to the saddle and life, they abandon 
established trails, and dive into the path- 
less wilderness like pioneers of old. It 
is a wonderful life they lead, full of ex- 
citing experiences and dependence upon 
their own efforts, ere they come out with 
civilization again at Seattle or Denver or 
Salt Lake, or wherever they aim for. 

Camps for growing girls, as well as for 
college girls and graduates of women’s 
colleges, have had suecessful seasons in 
the past two or three years. Log houses 
are sometimes used, in place of tents, and 
the restrictions as to location and the per- 
sonnel of the management are looked after 
with the utmost care. In Maine and New 
Hampshire are numerous camps each year 
maintained for and by young graduates 
of Wellesley and other institutions. 
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The “City by the Sea’’ 


What is the charm of Atlantie City? 
Or rather, what are its charms? Let Mr 
Frank H. Taylor, who knows the fasci- 
nating “city by the sea,” as few persons 
do, tell us. : 

Atlantie City, says Mr Taylor, was the 
title suggested by Richard Osborne, civil 
engineer, as a fitting name for the sum- 
mer community which he had planned 
upon the storm-swept and desolate sands 
of Absecon beach, New Jersey, and At- 
lantie City it became. Since its christen- 


ing, fifty-four years ago, it has not only 
far surpassed the dreams of its inecor- 
porators in its chief function as a city of 
pleasure, but has also become the perma- 


’ nent home of at least twenty-five thou- 


sands of people. 

The estimated valuation of the real es- 
tate of Atlantic City is now about 
$75,000,000. Brick and conerete are be- 
ing used as principal materials in ereet- 
ing new buildings. The imposing struct- 
ure of the Marlborough-Blenheim hotel 
is one of the most interesting conerete 
buildings yet erected in this country. In 
time, Atlantie City will doubtless minimize 
its proportion of wooden structures and be 
free from its haunting fear of the con- 
flagration long predicted, but from which 
the “city by the sea” has been, to the pres- 
ent time, exempt. As a matter of fact, 
Atlantie City, with its splendid fire de- 
partment and the alert watehfulness of its 
people, is rather safer than most Ameri- 
ean towns. 

Absecon beach faces nearly to the 
southward, a fact which largely accounts 
for its protection from destructive storms. 
The nucleus of the town was built at its 
northern end and close by the inlet, joy 
of all lovers of boats, and its spread has 
always been southward and outward. The 
sea has smiled upon the builders of Atlan- 
tie City. Most of its sea-front section is 
built upon land which has “made out,” 
since the place was founded. Millions of 
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dollars have been gained to beach-front 
owners through the application of ripa- 
rian rights. Chelsea and Ventnor are 
practically an extension of Atlantic City 
proper, and below these handsome resi- 
dence sections, the long stretch of empty 
territory, as far as Longport, assures the 
continuance of building space for a long 
time to come. Inland the great dredges 
which pump the sand-filled water upon 
the marsh rapidly increase the area of 
solid ground and the field for the real es- 
tate operators. 

There was a time when Atlantie Citv 
counted its yearly money-making season 
in the fleeting summer months. A dozen 
or more years ago a few of the managers 
of the larger hotels determined to make a 
bid for early spring patronage. The fad 
of a few society people of Philadelphia 
for spending Easter week at the shore be- 
eame the annual fashion with many thou- 
sands. 

It may be said that Atlantie City’s 
season never closes. At all times through 
the winter, the leading hotels are well 
filled with leisurely people coming from 
all parts of the country. There is some- 


thing in the average winter climate here 
which takes hold of the city-weary person 
and conjures “that tired feeling’ 


? out of 


him or her. There are acres of sun par- 
lors and miles of the board walk. They 
are populous with the wealth and beauty 
of the land every week in the colder 
months. It isn’t everybody who ean go 
so far away from the money mills as 
Palm Beach or Bermuda. At Atlantic 
City one is but an hour from Philadel- 
phia and but three hours from New York. 
The fastest trains in the world speed 
every day in the year over two double- 
tracked systems of railroads across the 
Jersey pine country between the Quaker 
city and Atlantie City. 

Atlantie City’s original board walk was 
a narrow rambling platform set upon 


stakes and regularly carried out to sea,_ 


every year, upon the spring tides. By 
short sections and slowly it assumed 
more permanent and dignified propor- 
tions. When sit had become famous as 
America’s greatest seaside promenade, the 
homely and appropriate old name of 
“board walk” was wisely retained. Sea- 
ward from this spacious esplanade are 
projected the great piers, aquaria, restau- 
rants, theaters, rinks and even cottages. 
At night, when gaily-clad thousands surge 
along the brilliantly illumined seene, then 
Atlantie City is seen at its best. 


The Jamestown Exposition 


The Jamestown exposition is interest- 
ing. It is different. It is situated, more- 
over, in the most richly and delightfully 
historical region on the continent. The 
time-honored places which abound, from 
the capes to Richmond and beyond, vie 
with the “show” in their appeal to the 
visitor. On top of all this, the section is 
a breezy resort for all the year around, 
reached by the best of railroad and steam- 
ship lines. 

The extraneous attraction of great in- 
ternational naval and military features 
were scarcely needed, splendid as these 
are. Here by the sea is an enchanting 
city, as instructive as it is beautiful to 
the eye. The twenty-five great exhibit 
palaces are full to overflowing with the 
products and handicraft of industry, and 
the various government displays embrace 
everything that has heretofore been seen 
and much that is new. Of surpassing 
beauty are the landseape and horticultural 
features of the grounds, and the grand 
boulevard extending along the entire 
water-front, bisected by the great govern- 
ment pier and planted on one side with 
a quadruple row of trees and econtain- 
ing on the other the stately structures of 
the various states, presents a singularly 
elegant aspect of dignity and _ repose. 
This notable thoroughfare, with its re- 
productions of famous American build- 
ings, is in itself an epitome of American 
history. 

When the visitor wearies of magnifi- 
cence he may, upon these same grounds, 
take his rest amid scenes as vernal and 
secluded as the solitudes of the forests 
ean offer; or if he longs for a eontrast 
he may find the lighter side on the “War 
Path,” where the many amusement fea- 
tures are located. Good housekeeping in 
every detail marks the enterprise. Vir- 
ginia has put her house in order for the 
millions who will visit the nation’s birth- 
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place this year, and with open heart and 
hand outstretched she announces that the 
festal halls are lighted and the banquet 
awaits the guests. That the Jamestown 
exposition is a grand success, and that 
those who fail to see it are missing the 
opportunity of a lifetime, are certainties 
to which the facts in the case give over- 
whelming evidence. 

The seven buildings of the Arts and 
Crafts, known as the “Village,” present 
a singularly beautiful picture of comfort 
and repose. This little group of quaint 
design and homelike architectural sim- 
plicity will. house the productions of the 
arts and crafts societies of America, and 
here it is that the spirit of industry will 
reign without the affront of the clatter 
of machinery and the heaven-fouling 
smokestack. Handicraft, in all that the 
name implies of heart and brain as ap- 
plied to manual skill, will here assert its 
ancient and honorable prestige and dem- 
onstrate that all the wonders of machin- 
ery are not comparable to the wonders 
wrought by the skillful hands of men and 
women. 

Four of these pretty structures are, re- 
spectively. the Textile building, the Pot- 
tery building, the Iron shop, and the Sil- 
ver and Copper shop, and under each roof 
will be gathered the artisans and the art 
of the several crafts named. Where it is 
possible, actual work is done under the 
observation of visitors. In addition to 
this, the structure houses a rare collec- 
tion of textile and kindred exhibits, mak- 
ing it a resort of peculiar attraction to 
intelligent women. 

Consistent with the sentiment of the ex- 
position, the display of Indian handi- 
craft will be very complete. Especial 
consideration has been given the Ameri- 
ean Indian in every feature of the James- 
town exposition, and in the arts and 
erafts he has representation as never be- 
fore. 

George F. Viett. 
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Lake Sunapee to the front 


This beautiful sheet of water, situated 
in southwestern New MHampshire, is 
worthy of mention among the foremost 
beauty spots of the world. It has sprung 
into prominence as a summer resort 
within the last few years, but its advance 
in this line has been marvelous. Its glo- 
rious seenie settings, the splendid drives 
in the surrounding region, its invigorating 
atmosphere and cool, refreshing breezes 
are prescribed tonics which do more than 
all else to build up a tired mind and body. 

For the sportsman who is looking for 
a good gamy fight with trout or salmon, 
this lake offers an opportunity not sur- 
passed even by the lakes of Maine, and 
it is not an uncommon occurrence to land 
either of these kinds of fish tipping the 
seales at eighteen pounds. Those who are 
devotees of the gun are well repaid for a 
visit to this section for duck, geese, wood- 
cock, partridge, plover and rabbits, which 
are abundant during their season. _ 

An exeellent steamer service, another 
modern convenience, is to be found at this 
resort, and it lands the traveler at the 
many cozy lodges or large hotels whica 
ere to be found with frequency on the 
shores of the lake. 

All in all, if enjoyment, rest and health 
are sought, Lake Sunapee is the place 
where they can be found, and a vacation 
spent upon its shores and on its bosom 
is never forgotten. 

Northern New England has become the 
great summer vacation playground of our 
country. Nowhere else is there to be found 
such a variety of attractive holiday oppor- 
tunities within so small an area—sea- 
shore, lakes, primeval forest, haunts of 
the deer, museallonge and the trout, pop- 
ulous summer colonies and the solitude 
of nature undisturbed. These things and 
more, and all accessible. Portland, Maine, 
is only ten hours from New York city. 

An increasing number of travelers go 
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to New England each year, but they are 
also spreading out over more ground, and 
accommodations were never better nor 
more reasonable than now. Some years 


ago the bulk of New England summer 


tourists were at the great seashore resorts 
where hotel and cottage accommodations 
were very expensive and hard to get. 
Now these tourists are spread over north- 
ern New England and the lover of sea- 
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shore life will find that he ean easily ob- 
tain hotel or cottage accommodations t> 
suit his purse. 

The state of. Maine has a greater vari- 
ety to offer to the summer vaeationist than 
any other state in the Union. For the 
lover of salt water there is the wonderful 
coast, with its never ending chain of ver- 
dure-clad islands, its great hostelries and 
quiet cottages. Along this stretch of 
coast may be found Rockland, Bar Har- 
bor, Old Orehard and York Beach, fa- 
mous the world over. 

Inland this great state offers a wonder- 
ful range of choice. The sixteen-hundred 
fresh water lakes, alive with game fish, 
draw thousands of enthusiastic anglers 
from early spring to late autumn, and 
within a few years many of these resorts 
have been open the year around. Per- 
haps the most famous of these are the 
. great Moosehead Lake, surrounded by 
forests and high hills eapped by the 
stately Mt Kineo, the Rangely lakes, and 
the Belgrade lakes with their unequaled 
black bass fishing. If one is fond of 
an exploration eruise among beautiful 
streams and lakes abounding with game 
and fish and ideal camping spots, he 
should take the Penobseot and Allegash 
trips—with their wealth of opportunities 
for the sportsman and their never ending 
changes of scenery. 

Poland Springs is a world famous 
health and pleasure resort and the Mt 
Katahdin region offers exceptional op- 
portunities for the big game hunter and 
fisherman. 

New Hampshire abounds in summer 
homes, mountain and lake resorts. Lake 
Winnepesaukee, clear as glass and dotted 


with hundreds of islands, is the center of. 


a populous summer life. Her crowning 
glory is the White mountain region, com- 
prising many lofty and majestie ranges 
and peaks, picturesque valleys, wonderful 
easeades, startling and impressive exam- 
ples of nature’s eccentric carving, such as 
the Old Man of the Mountain, crowned 
and overtopped by Mt Washington. 

Vermont offers the Green mountain re- 
gion with its beatiful lakes, and with New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts presents in 
the wonderful upper valley of the Connec- 
tieut river perhaps the finest panorama 
of natural seenery and human prosperity 
combined, which ean be found anywhere 
on earth. 

When we add to these things the r2- 
nowned Berkshire hills region in west- 
ern Massachusetts and the watering places 
along the coast of Massachusetts and New 
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Hampshire, we have only touched lightly 
upon what nature and human enterprise 
have done to make New England the 
great vacation ground of North America. 


Mountain and Lake 


A lover of the Adirondacks writes us as 
follows: “Europe has no more marvel- 
ous combination of mountains and lakes 
to offer than the heart of the Adirondack 
region affords. Within a single night’s 
run of New York city lies this region, so 
beautiful, so wonderful in its combination 
of forest-girt lakes and rugged mountains, 
that it weaves a spell, never to be forgot- 
ten, over the one who explores its heart. 

“Time and again as I have drifted in 
my eanoe over the crystal-clear waters of 
these lakes, I have marveled that so few 
have discovered what might be theirs at 
so small an expense. Other regions offer 
lakes and other regions offer mountains, 
but every lake of this region is sur- 
rounded by mountains. Moreover, for a 
matter of two hundred miles the lakes 
stretch out, some large, some small, each 
with its own distinctive beauty and scen- 
ery, and yet at no point is a longer ‘carry’ 
than two and one-half miles necessary to 
get from one to another. Of sameness 
there is none. The fourteen miles of 
Long lake are as different in their varied 
seenic effect from the forest-girt Saranaecs 
as the east is from the west, and the 
Saranaes in turn are as little like the St 
Regis waters. So it is with all these 
aquatie gems. 

“For those who want social life and the 
gayety of summer resorts rather than the 
closer communion with nature afforded by 
camp and cottage life, there are magni- 
ficent hotels, notably on the upper and 
lower Saranacs, the lower St Regis and 
Lake Placid. The latter with its little 
companion, Mirror lake, is somewhat di- 
voreed from the rest of the lake system, 
but perhaps there is no one lake of 
greater beauty than this gem, lying at the 
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foot of grim old White Face. Around the 
shores of Placid one still finds primeval 
forests. White Face mountain, next to 
Marey, the highest in the state, lies di- 
rectly at the head of the lake and over 
its forest covered lower slopes and up its 
bald head a typical mountain trail leads 
to perhaps the most magnificent outlook 
in the east. 
over sixty bodies of water can be seen 
from this mountain, including much of 
Lake Champlain, and a grand stretch of 
the St Lawrence river. Across Cham- 
plain and looking over the Green moun- 
tains one can see the White mountains. 
“In every lake and pond is to found 
splendid fishing. Bass, brook trout, lake 
trout, land-locked salmon, and the lesser 
fishes, such as pickerel, perch and bull- 
heads, abound. Deer throng the for- 
est on every side. Picturesque but de- 
structive lumber camps are to be found 
wherever a little spruce and pine still sur- 
vive. Everywhere one meets with courtesy 
and hearty good will on the part of the 
guides and natives. Campers can always 
locate within a reasonable distance of a 
base of supplies. The climate is cool in 
the hottest season of the year and blank- 
ets are needed at night in midsummer. 


Typical floor plans of English houseboats. Refer to 
article on Page 652 


On a clear day it is said that - 
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Aid for Women Tourists 
By Helen M. Winslow 


It was at the beginning of the 90’s of 
the last century that a few women (among 
them being Miss Alice’ Brown, the novel- 
ist, and Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the 
poet), conceived the idea of a co-opera- 
tive association by which American 
women in Europe might profit by the ex- 
perience of others and know how to save 
time, strength and money while they 
gained a knowledge of where, how and 
when to go to desirable points in Europe. 
In 1892 they organized and enrolled forty- 
six members; today they have a member- 
ship of over fifteen hundred. That tells 
the tale of the Women’s Rest Tour asso- 
ciation as a very present help in time of 
travel. i 

Emphatieally, the association is one'of 
mutual good will and helpfulness. Those 
who join are expeeted to take hold and 
help by contributing such information as 
they may have that wiil be of any use to 
others. The object of the “W R T A” is 
to furnish women who wish to travel, 
either for rest or for study, such practical 
advice and encouragement as shall enable 
them to do so economically, intelligently 
and independently. It was formed by 
self-supporting women who wanted to 
help others unfamiliar with foreign travel, 
and to that end it has always endeavored 
to arranze and classify all individual ex- 
periences so as to make them as widely 
available as possible. They do not, how- 
ever, go outside the limits of their own 
membership, 

A great part of the increasing useful- 
ness of the association is beeause of the 
spirit of co-operation of the members, 
every woman who joins being expected to 
give of her experience and knowledge for 
the sake of helping others. Whatever in- 
formation any member obtains while 
abroad, pertaining to pensions, customs, 
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or any item of foreign life that is not al- 
ready known to the association, she must 
impart for the benefit of all the rest. 
Consequently, it is easily possible for the 
W RTA to keep a revised list of ac- 
credited lodgings and pensions all over 
Europe—probably the best in this eoun- 
try. This list gives prices and accommo- 
dations of places which have been tried 
and reported by the members themselves, 
together with a special list of “W R T A 
consuls” (friends and associate mem- 
bers in different parts of Europe who will 
advise members in any difficulty that may 
arise). There is also a list of correspond- 
ing members who may be consulted by 
letter on any subject that comes within 
their own experience or knowledge. 

But the association does not give out 
this lodging list and these other benefits 
beyond its membership; neither does it 
welcome new members who wish to join 
simply for the sake of these features. 
Mutual helpfulness is the basis of the 
whole thing, and only such new members 
are desired as will agree to furnish what- 
ever information comes’ within their 
knowledge to the rest. Many women of 
means who do not use the privileges at 
all, have joined for the sake of helping 
on this good cause. Life membership is 
only twenty-five dollars, while the an- 
nual fee for active members is only one 
dollar after the first year—which is three 
dollars. 

The association publishes a handbook 
of travel, called A Summer in England, 
which contains many useful suggestions 
and valuable information, together with 
very definite hints in regard to traveling 
which are invaluable to the novice. This 
book covers such points as preparation 
for the journey, what to wear, expenses, 
lodgings, customs, money, steamship lines, 
social customs, and much information, 
historical and contemporary, about the 
countries to be visited. It also publishes, 
besides the lodging list, The Pilgrim 
Serip, which contains much that is new 
and of general interest, furnishing a 
means of communication between mem- 
bers. Its “Post-Box” gives members a 
chance to ask and answer questions and 
to give items of mutual interest. 

There is, too, a traveling fund, which 
is very carefully managed, to provide va- 
eation trips for women who are greatly 
in need of rest and change. A small li- 
brary of Baedeker’s guide-books, to be 
loaned to members when desired, and a 
supply of foreign postage stamps are 


other accommodations which the W RTA 
affords its members. And another of the 
pleasant features is the exchange of in- 
troductions between members who desire 
company on a trip to Europe. There is 
a silver badge, too—a pilgrim scallop 
shell, which will serve as an introduction 
between members wherever it is worn. 
The handbook, A Summer in England, is 
sold to the public by the Woman’s Rest 
Tour association (whose address is 11 
Pinckney street, Boston), but this is the 
only one of the advantages obtainable to 
outsiders. 

Applications for membership may he 
sent to the same address. Applicants are 
obliged to sign a pledge, agreeing not to 
transfer or loan her lodging list, to con- 
tribute new addresses when possible, to 
furnish pertinent details, with paragraphs 
of interest to the Pilgrim Serip and to give 
her friendly support and sympathy where- 
ever opportunity oceurs. The officers are: 
President, Mrs Julia Ward Howe; diree- 
tors, Mrs James T. Fields, Miss Ellen F. 
Mason, Mrs Andrew C. Wheelwright; 
treasurer, Miss Lucia M. Peabody; sec- 
retaries, Miss Anna C. Murdock, Miss 
Maria Gilman Reed; editors, Miss Alice 
Brown and Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. 

It will readily be seen what an advan- 
tage membership in such a society can 
be to the woman who goes abroad for the 
first time. There are so many little de- 
tails of travel, so many little points in 
which European life and eustoms differ 
from ours, that the beginner cannot be 
too well fortified to start with, and this 
association—the only thing of its kind 
in the world—is far better than the “per- 
sonal conductor.” 


From the Trunk Shops 
By Grace Lathrop Collin 


Hand baggage has altered in the 
worthy causes of convenience and smart- 
ness. Folding umbrellas, whose hinged 
handle reduces them to the length of a 
suitease, are less liable to the destruction 
of themselves or to the eye of travelers. 
In natural wood handles, they cost $2, in 
silk, with ornamental handles, $8.50. 
Japanese rattan and wistaria suitcases, 
with leather corners, light and durable, 
come at $5. Dark plaid cloth “earry alls,” 
with leather fittings, the revised versioa 
of the shawl-strap, are from $3.75 up, 
according to size. A junior suitcase, nine 
and a half by fourteen inches, that could 
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be earried by a child about six years old, 
is made in the best leather materials for 
$4.75. In canvas, it is lighter and 
cheaper, but not nearly so dapper. 

While the multiplication of hand bag- 
gage is undesirable, mothers have found 
matters simplified by having each child’s 
equipment packed in a separate case, 
while the resulting sense, to the child, 
of responsibility and importance, helps 
him through the tedium of the journey. 
Not only indulgent but economical is the 
mother who reckons a bear, a doll or a 
picture-book as essential as a dust cloak, 
a soft eap or veil. Travel-sickness comes 
to children as often from weariness of 
the spirit as from weariness of the flesh. 

A mighty bag, of American make, but 
built on English lines, has an extension 
bottom like an accordion, and costs $20. 
This would be admirable for a coaching 
or motor trip where tLere would always 
be a man to handle the baggage. Mail 
bags, following the regulation government 
pattern, while they are of course invai- 
uable in country homes, are of great ser- 
vice in earrying, upright, bottles of babies’ 
prepared food (when refrigeration is not 
necessary) or flasks for luncheon. They 
are so strongly constructed that the han- 
dle does not pull out, or the lid-strap 
burst at a eritieal moment, as is the habit 
of weaker vessels. Anyone packing boi- 
tles should remember their great weight. 
These mail bags sell from about $4 up, 
according to size. 

Dressing bags, fitted with toilet arti- 
cles, are bought in varying prices, shapes 
and colors. A style recommended by a 


Viennese importer is a medium-sized, nar- . 


row, upright bag with brass mountings, 
in black leather, black being this year's 
fashionable tint for luggage on the Con- 
tinent. 

Dressing eases of flexible leather, to be 
rolled and flung into hand baggage, come 
with a handsome outfit in ebony, at $20. 
Without fittings, the ease costs from about 
$3 up. Silk eases in college eolors, em- 
broidered with flags and lined with rub- 
ber tissue, are $2. Washable eases in 
duek, chintz and linen are even more mod- 
erate in price. These empty dressing 
eases are preferred by travelers who 
would rather set forth with their familiar 
old brushes and bottles than with a 
strange outfit. 

Traveling eases in general, for shoes, 
hats, pajamas, handkerchiefs, gloves, are 
a weariness to the flesh. An ordinary 
bag would be filled to overflowing with 
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such eases, emptied of their contents. A 
dimity case for lingerie blouses is a con- 
venience, however, and methodical trav- 
elers depend upon certain sets of pockets 
to remind them of articles which might 
otherwise be forgotten. 

A comparative novelty is a compact 
tool-ease of chamois. One wooden or 
buekhorn handle fits all the tools, which 
include pincers, nippers, pliers, lacer, 
puneh, corkscrew, gimlet, auger, hammer- 
head. The price varies from $5 to $10, 
according to completeness. 

New eases with snap fasteners in Mo- 
rocco leather, cireular for collars and flat 
for euffs, are bought at $1.10 each. The 
collapsible cases for collars, in chamois 
or khaki, cost 50 cents or so. A narrow 
leather box holding half a dozen folding 
wire coat-hangers, is well worth $1.50. 
A set of blacking brushes in a leather 
box also costs $1.50. Cases of medicine 
bottles cost from $2.75 up and down the 
seale. The same objection to these, as to 
the fitted dressing eases, holds good. 
Many people prefer their own bottles 
with druggists’ labels, and paraffining 
these corks, pack them in an unfitted 
medicine chest. The old-time claborate 
manicure sets are rarely found nowadays. 
A small ease with an individual mis- 
cellany, so long as it closes with a firm 
snap, usually answers all purposes. 

Other hand baggage that has been in- 
troduced to meet the requirements of mod- 
ern excursions are the English tea and 
lunch baskets. A tea basket is a sub- 
stantial oblong of wicker, compactly 
fitted with aleohol lamp, tea caddy, sugar 
box, sandwich case, flasks for milk and 
aleohol, mustard pot, salt and pepper 
shakers, butter jar, napkins, steel knives, 
plated forks and spoons and enamel- 
ware plates and cups. Fitted for two 
people, this basket costs about $25. It 
is durable and sensible. One can imag- 
ine it in use either on a day’s outing to 
an English heath or in an exploring party 
in darkest Africa. For ordinary picnick- 
ing purposes, however, the American 
traveler wishes that rather daintier fit- 
tings had been seleeted—napkins of finer 
damask, knives and forks less like kitchen 
utensils, a tea set with some claim to pret- 
tiness. For such esthetes, a wicker 
basket can be, of course, fitted up, but 
for life on the road, we may profit by the 
experiments of our British cousins. 

Lunch baskets, fitted for four, are bul- 
kier, and practically demand the service 
of a man servant. A basket that is a 
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marvel of compactness, and fitted with 
some taste, costs $42. In it are wicker 
eases for tumblers and for four bottles, 
beside the arrangements for food. Addi- 
tional sandwich cases of white enamel, 
with air-tight covers, cost $2.75. A chaf- 
ing dish that folds into the double boiler. 
costs from $6 to $10. A hot water heater, 
that would serve for broth or milk, has a 
eurved handle that folds close to the pan 
when not in use, and can be bought for 
about a dollar. 

In traveling with young children, an 
up-to-date mother has found nothing more 
useful as canteen for their day’s rations 
(consisting of bottles of prepared milk, 
corked with sterilized cotton) than the 
East Indian water-cooler, sold by an ori- 
ental importing house. These come in 
two sizes, the larger holding more than 
a quart, and costing $2. The cooler con- 
sists of two sliding cylindrical eases, cov- 
ered with Turkey red. The substance of 
the cases is some non-conducting zine 
preparation. The inner ease has a glass 
lining, with a lip and a wire handle for 
pouring, when water, milk, bouillon or 
lemonade is carried. Bottles ean be packed 
upright. Ice cream or chipped ice keep 
their temperature satisfactorily. The 
outer case has a stout ring on top, 
through which a strap can be run, fasten- 
ing the two parts of the cooler firmly to- 
gether. 

For the conveyance of young children, 
the folding go-carts are admirable. These 
vehicles of leather and steel slide to- 
gether into as small compass as a folding 
table. Their cost is from $6 to $8. Three 
or four years ago a wicker go-cart, whose 
wheels retired when not in use, and whose 
handle turned upright like a market bas- 
ket, for earrying, leaving the child still 
seated, was introduced as a_ practical 
scheme. It is still in usé¢ in Boston and 
environs, but is not in stock in New York 
shops, as few New York mothers or nurse- 
maids seem sufficiently athletic to carry 
such a burden on the erook of the arm. 

The subject of hand baggage cannot be 
dropped, until transportation facilities 
for dogs and eats, rabbits and birds, are 
considered. For the accommodation of 
these pets, a firm noted for artistie wil- 
low furniture has designed wicker vans. 
The smallest, weighing not more than 
three or four pounds, costs $5. The lid, 
which serves as an entrance, is secured 
with a wooden bar. A hinged wicker door 
at the side, fastened with a wooden peg, 
admits provisions. At the end, a wicker 


latticed window permits the gaze of a 
wistful or of a glaring eye, and the ex- 
tension of a quivering whisker or of a 
frantic paw. In ease the regulation sizes 
of vans do not fit your pet, willow ware is 
made to order at a little shop in New 
York. 

Another style of hand-van is made in 
a small establishment in the same city. 
The material is vuleanized fiber, light but 
very strong. This comes in auburn tints, 
that would be becoming to a spaniel, or in 
glittering black, suitable for a jetty An- 
gora. One end slides in a groove. Closed, 
this conceals the contents of the case, 
opened, it reveals a spacious window of 
wire gauze. <A ease 21 by 12 by 14 inches, 
costs $5.75. One 23 by 10 by 1014, costs 
$5.25. Made to order, they suit the vari- 
ous dimensions of dachshund or pug. 
The maker has for years supplied travel- 
ing theatrical folk, owners of performing 
animals, and cireuses, with comfortable 
quarters for their pets. A dog-trunk, in 
process of construction for the Barnum 
& Bailey forces, consists of an oblong box 
divided into an apartment house of two 
stories, of two rooms each. There are 
eight windows, making the entire estab- 
lishment light and airy. 

Baggage to be checked, and not trans- 
ported by hand, has undergone an Amer- 
ican revolution. The “week end box,” re- 
cently introduced, is now a modern neces- 
sity. In shape, it is a cross between a 
suitease and a steamer trunk. It is made 
entirely of leather, with no wood or brass 
to sear the private carriage, yacht or 
motor. There is a shallow tray of 
checked linen. The outside corners are 
enforced with rounded leather eaps. To 
be thoroughly modish, it must be of black 
polished leather. These boxes cost from 
$7 to $12. 

Another variation in trunks, which a 
patriarch in a baggage department de- 
clares is new this year, is a rattan trunk 
on a basswood frame. This is lighter 
than a willow hamper, and less bulky. 
In steamer shape it costs $27. 

Fresh models in bureau and wardrobe 
trunks are constantly proffered, and there 
is certainly yet room for improvement. 
A large model of a bureau trunk costs $62. 
Standing upright, it is more ecapacious 
than many chiffoniers. For a man, it has 
a shoe box, trouser-stretchers, coat-hang- 
ers, drawers, and a padded cell for a silk 
hat. A wardrobe trunk for a woman is 
a model in its way. Opening in half, it 
presents a hat-box, and racks for skirts 
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and blouses, that rush out at one on ex- 
tension rods. The cost is about $30. The 
dimensions are 50 by 20 by 18 inches, 


Real Helps for the Journey 
By John K. Le Baron 


In planning a trip for pleasure never 
allow a false economy to induee you to 
buy a round-trip tieket. Don’t double on 
your tracks! Go one way; see all you 
ean; return by another route and sec 
something new. Should the return trip, 
for arbitrary reasons, be necessary, vary 
it as mueh as possible. If you have taken 
the delightful Hudson river trip by the 
day boats, fer instance, when you return 
take the night boat. It would be hard te 
tell which of these trips has the stronger 
claim on the tourist, especially in very hot 
weather. 

Don’t earry too mueh baggage. Cheek 
all you can and carry only the things you 
are sure to need. 

Don’t burden yourself with books; if 
you are going to read all the time you 
might as well stay at home. The great 
beok of Nature is spread out before you, 
while you are on your travels—read that. 
This, however, does not apply te ocean 
travel, as interesting books are then most 
desirable companions. A paek of cards 
may not come amiss. 

Wear common sense garments that will 
not show the dust; that will not muss 
easily, and that are as light in weight as 
the weather will permit. Especially re- 
gard the demands of comfort. 

Tips are a necessary evil. For an all- 
day journey tip the porter fifty cents, 
providing you get good service. The stew- 
ard’s tip, on an ocean voyage, is $2.50, 
and is considered as much a part of the 
legitimate expense of “erossing” as the 
passage ticket itself. Excessive tips, how- 
ever, tend to demoralize the service. 

Experienced travelers make sport of 
those who go in “personally conducted” 
parties, but on a first trip, especially if 
it leads into foreign lands, it is sometimes 
a wise thing to go as a “Cookie.” 

Take your eamera! The albam of 
“snaps” that ean thus be seeured will add 
greatly to the permanent value of the trip. 
You cannot always buy the pictures that 
are best worth having. 

Don’t overlook the side trips. The 
real “heart interest” in travel is not found 
along the main-traveled roads. If you 


visit Boston, side-step to Plymouth and 


to Salem; if visiting New York, run up 
to Sleepy Hollow or down the coast; if 
in Buffalo remember that Niagara is but 
half an hour away. On the Santa Fe 
route to the Pacific eoast do not make the 
mistake of not stopping off to visit the 
Grand Canyon; it is better worth your 
while than anything you will see on the 
main line, and the same is true of the 
Yellowstone, that calls for a side trip 
from the northern main lines. 

Travel is an educator as well as a de- 
light, but it is not necessary to eross a 
continent or an ocean. It is not a mat- 
ter of distance that makes travel a pleas- 
ure and a profit. 

Have a eare lest the selfish side of your 
nature asserts itself. In our travels we 
are too apt to forget that others are en- 
titled to the same privileges we claim for 
ourselves. 

There are two things that should always 
go together on a railway journey—a baby 
and a stateroom. A Pullman is a poor 
place for a baby, but if you must take 
the infant with you have some regard for 
the other oceupants of the ear. 

The fastest train is not always the best 
train for a pleasure trip. Better select 
the train with the most comforts and with 
a schedule ealeulated to reach the most 
interesting points at the most desirable 
hours. 

Don’t find unnecessary fault. It does 
not add to your pleasure and it makes 
you a nuisanee to others. If one item 
on the dining car menu is wrong, pass it; 
eat the twenty things that are right. A 
judicious “kieker”’ might effeet some re- 
form, but a “kicker” never is judicious. 
The habit of “kicking” se soon beeomes 
chronie that the “kicker” forgets to dis- 
eriminate. This is especially true in 
traveling. 

If the train- is delayed by a snow 
blockade or a washout, or any other un- 
avoidable eause, there is nothing gained 
by blaming the eonduetor; there’s no sat- 
isfaction in railing against Providenee. 
It will add nothing to your pleasure or to 
your reputation. 

There is no exeuse for going astray. It 
is easy to ask questions, and a question 
often prevents boarding a wrong train or 
making a wrong move. Davy Crockett’s 
motto is especially applicable to travel— 
“Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 

Many of the diseomforts of travel are 
due to the procrastinating traveler him- 
self. Many a disgruntled traveler has 
struggled into “upper 12” when “lower 6” 
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could have been secured if the reservation 
had been made in reasonable season. 

There is a great deal of virtue in a 
lemon. It will often prevent or cure car- 
sickness. 

An emergency lunch is advisable. The 
railroads never provide for such ocea- 
sions. 

Families or friends in parties of three 
or four will greatly augment their com- 
fort by engaging a drawing room, and the 
expense is no more; sometimes it is less. 

Leave your worries and cares behind 
you. 

A short platform promenade at stations 
is always restful and refreshing. 

Be friendly, but not familiar, with 
strangers, and, above all things, be on 
good terms with yourself, 


Two Women in the Desert 


Two of our Goop HousEeKEEPING women 
ventured through the Painted Desert, a 
summer or two ago, to the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado without male escort. Of 
their life during those weeks among In- 
dians and cowboys, Mrs Carlson (now at 
her home in Connectieut) writes as fol- 
lows: “Our companions,” says Mrs Carl- 
son, “were two good horses, two collie 
pups and two guns. Our outfit was a 
good-sized wagon, fitted with an old top 
from a buggy, which we hired from the 
stables with the horses. The rest consisted 
of food for our dogs and ourselves, feed 
for the horses, a shovel, pickax, ropes, 
bedding, ete, all arranged to take up small 
space. 

“We left F late in September, 
traveled over the mountains and through 
the pine forests, getting glimpses of the 
wonderful coloring in the frost belt of the 
San Francisco peaks, a sight which 
brought tears to our eyes for the beauty 
of it. For two days the sky was dull, but 
where the frost had touched the aspens, 
it glimmered like a streak of sunshine 
between the dark green of the pines on 
that great peak. We watched this for 
many miles as we traveled over the 
Painted Desert to the Grand Canyon. 

“We camped the first night at Cedar 
Tanks, thirty-five miles from F , and 


as one of our horses had eolic, waited 
over the following day to rest, for our 
drive was to be a hard one. We were 
very comfortable that night and the fol- 
lowing day until 4 of the afternoon, when 
our quiet was disturbed by the slow ad- 
vance of five hundred head of range eat- 


tle driven by five cowboys. The cattle 
were thirsty and crowded around our 
camp (which was near the trough) so 
we moved away a few feet. The cowboys 
told us there was no danger, and not wish- 
ing to show the ‘white feather’ we re- 
mained over night. Of course there was 
not much sleep as those curious beasts 
were determined to sieal close to us to 
discover just what we were. I awakened 
several times to see a great steer slowly 
advancing to gaze in wonder at those 
strange white things stretched out among 
them. But we were not afraid because 
the moment we moved they shot wildly 
off. The cowboys made their camp just 
across the canyon. 

“The carly morning found us packing 
our outfit for travel again, when the man 
of the ‘chuck wagon’ came over and gave 
us a great roast of beef, which we found 
delicious for many days, broiled in thin 
slices over the coals. We journeyed that 
day toward the canyon, but as there was 
no need of haste we stopped another 
night at ‘Red Horse Tank,’ a muddy seep- 
age tank in the pine forest, from which 
we were forced to take our water supply. 
But we spent a delightful night sitting by 
the camp fire and then had a good sleep 
under the tall pines with the stars shin- 
ing over our heads. 

“The next day found us at the Canyon. 
The host and hostess of the hotel greeted 
us at the door with ‘Will the rest of the 
party be along soon?’ They were more 
than surprised when we told them we 
were all of the party. They had never 
heard of two women coming over that 
route alone. But where was the danger? 
Cowboys and Indians are safe to live 
among, and one is not likely to meet any- 
one else; besides, we were as well pro- 
tected as men would have been. The 
Canyon I will not speak of, as it is too 
wonderful for the most fluent tongue to 
describe. 

“Our first excitement after starting 
back was shooting a coyote, which my 
friend skinned, retaining the hide as a 
souvenir. We stopped at Partridge 
Springs for a deer hunt, which proved 
unsuccessful, as such hunts usually did. 
I have seen more deer in Connecticut 
while driving over the country roads than 
I ever saw in Arizona, hunting for them 
by the day. 

“From F we started over the desert 
again for the Indian mission on the Lit- 
tle Colorado river. While there the 
Navajoes learned that we should enjoy 
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going with them on their deer hunt, so a 
delegation was sent over to ask us to ac- 
eompany them. We had no scruples about 
going, as we knew we were as safe with 
them as anywhere in the world. We also 
appreciated the unusual invitation. We 
were not disappointed. We traveled over 
places we could never have found alone, 
and each of the five following days found 
our eyes opened to new and strange 
things. The Indians rode their ponies 
and we should have done the same had 
we known our route would have been so 
rough, but instead we took our regular 
outfit. However, after making camp we 
found our horses useful under the saddle. 
A guide was left us as we traveled more 
slowly than the rest. He spoke Spanish, 
so my limited knowledge of the language 
made it possible to understand him, as 
neither my friend nor myself could 
speak Navajo. 

“We traveled up the sides and over 
the tops of the ‘cinder cones,’ through 
more pine forest and into camp. All the 
party reached there about the same time, 
as the men on horses had stopped to 
hunt on the way. We made our camp in 
a good spot under the trees, but the In- 
dians ehose theirs beside the great boul- 
ders. Wise men of nature that they are; 
they know how much more safe are the 
rocks in one of those terrific thunder- 
storms than the tall pines. 

“We learned many things from the In- 
dians. The first night in camp they made 
an inelosure of pine boughs to keep out 
the cold, then started a big fire, around 
which they sat for several hours, evidently 
diseussing the hunt of the morrow. When 
we had left them to go to our cots they 
began their weird chants, which lasted 
far into the night, and the next morning 
before sunrise found them again sing- 
ing. We soon learned that these songs 
were to bring suceess to this hunt. The 
old chief was always in the lead, his voice 
sounding one note ahead of the others. 
It was very impressive to us as we lis- 
tened in the distance. 

“Every morning found us up bright 
and early, all starting in different direc- 
tions to hunt the beautiful deer. The 
first buck shot by one of the young men 
seemed to be common property, each man 
eutting him up te suit himself. I think 
had it been a party of white men the ear- 
eass would probably have been divided to 
suit the one whose gun had brought him 
down. There seemed to be no part of the 
animal wasted. The tendons were care- 
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fully cut out for moccasin laces, ete; the 
hide was saved for the moecasins. One 
of the young men took the skull one even- 
ing, seraped it all white and clean, laid 
back the brains which he had taken out 
and part of the eyeballs, then broiled it 
over the coals and ate the contents while 
all sat talking around their camp fire. 
Some of the men splieed ropes, some 
smoking and all listening to our guide, 
as he interpreted our questions. We 
found them a very happy people, for they 
laughed and talked whenever a party was 
collected around the fire. We also found 
them very reserved in some ways, for they 
appeared not to care to talk of them- 
selves nor their ways of doing things. 

“They are not a well fed people, as we 
all know, but I was surprised to find how 
little food seemed to be necessary for 
them. A round biseuit made of coarsely 
ground corn and a can of coffee without 
milk or sugar (both of which they liked 
and used when we were with them) made 
up all their meals on this camping trip, 
or would have done so if we had not sup- 
plied them from our wagon whenever we 
were in camp at meal time. 

“Their clothing is very thin. Even in 
that cold weather, when ice froze two 
inches thick on the water, they wore only 
thin, homemade, calico shirts and over- 
alls, with moccasins on their feet. 
People often think they do not suffer 
from this, but I think otherwise. If the 
old chief had been better protected 
against the cold I do not believe he would 
have been ill for three days with a rack- 
ing cough and a high fever. We were 
afraid of pneumonia, but did all we could 
for him. Our supply of medicines was so 
limited that we resorted to all the old- 
fashioned remedies we could remember, 
such as bacon grease to rub over back and 
chest, then a syrup of maple syrup and 
onions for him to take when he conghed. 
It was most pitiful to see him start off 
in the morning with the young men, ap- 
parently feeling fine, and ride his pony 
at a wild gait until he was out of their 
sight, then come slowly back to camp all 
tired out, ready to take all the dosing we 
gave him, not at all unlike our own fath- 
ers and brothers when they are not well. 
We think he never Iet the others know he 
was not as strong as usual. They do not 
like to give up, for when an Indiar’s time 
of usefulness is past his life is at a 
very pleasant one. 

“When our old man felt better he called 
us to him one morning very solemnly, 
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opened a chamois bag, then each of five 
smaller ones, from which he gave us (on 
his fingers)a tiny taste of the contents— 
five different colored powders. We do 
not know what they were for, nor what 
they were made of, but he had taken our 
doses without a question so we could do 
no less for him, even if we were in doubt 
of those fingers. This old man was a 
great favorite with us; he seemed to en- 
joy life more than the younger men. But 
we found them all quiet and courteous, 
and willing to do anything for us that 
they thought would please us. 

“T wonder if other people find this tribe 

as independent as we did. The old chief 
‘ wanted and needed a pair of the high 
shoes the men use in tramping. He had 
seen them on the white men. He knew we 
were going to get them for him because 
we had asked what kind he preferred, but 
the morning we were to leave them he 
came over to our camp with a quarfer of 
the first and only deer as yet brought 
in to pay for those shoes, and when we 
tried to make him understand that we 
did not need it and could not use it, he 
very reluctantly took it back. Poor old 
man, how I should have liked to see his 
face shine (for it always did when he 
was pleased) when he received the warm 
underelothes, stockings and shoes which 
we sent him when we again reached 
F ! 
“Our ‘permanent? camp we made at 
Cedar Tanks for three weeks. We ear- 
ried a frying pan, Duteh oven and a few 
small kettles. We found the cowbpys 
did most of their cooking in a Dutch 
oven, and it was good cooking, too. Our 
camp was not far from a large cattle out- 
fit, so we had company. The cowboys 
took great pains to see that we had all 
the meat and wood we needed. I never 
ate such tender and juicy beef as they 
brought us. Where we could supply our- 
selves with small wood, they brought us 
great stumps of trees, of which there was 
an abundant supply. We found the cow- 
boys kind and considerate, besides very 
interesting, when they would talk to us of 
their lives and experience. We rode their 
ponies, shared many of their meals, and 
they ours. Almost every day one of them 
would come over to our camp to take us 
with him on some of his wild chases after 
horses or eattle, and at all times and un- 
der any circumstances they were as gen- 
tlemanly as any men I ever met. 

“This camp was quiet and restful. The 
cries of the wildeats and barks of the 


coyotes did not disturb us except when 
they came too close, then we had to shoot 
at them to drive them off so we could 
sleep. They did not come to harm us, but 
were attracted by the smell of fresh meat, 
which usually hung in a tree by our pro- 
vision tent. When the day of breaking 
camp had to come, very reluctantly we 
packed and loaded, with the help of our 
friends. My companion traveled with the 
load, by the road, while I took a blazed 
trail over the mountain and across the 
plain (a distance of seventeen miles) to 
meet her again about noon. That trip 
was one of the most delightful of all to 
me. Alone in that beautiful country, I 
met neither man nor beast, but just found 
my way by following the blazes on the 
trees, and could enjoy in solitude the 
grandeur of the ride.” 


A One-Night-Stand Camp 


[Illustrations on pages preceding.] 


The delights of a “one-night-stand” 
camp have been experienced by one of our 
subseribers, Mrs Evalyn C. Jackson. 
“One never truly sympathizes with the 
gypsies,” writes Mrs Jackson, “till he 
has a taste of the joys of their life, with- 
out its darker side and with the under- 
current of civilized consciousness that a 
good home in the city is awaiting one’s 
return, and that he will appreciate it 
more than ever before after this tempor- 
ary reversion to savagery. 

“Of course it is harder than the perma- 
nent camp—the pitching the tent every 
night and undoing your work every morn- 
ing; the packing and unpacking of the 
wagon by the men; the nightly gathering 
together and assorting of her stock in 
trade by the cook, are only lightened by 
constant good humor on the part of every 
member of the party. No grumblers, 
growlers, nor shirks need apply. ‘Many 
hands make light work,’ and many songs, 
jokes and laughter make a happy camp, 
whether stationary or perambulating. 
The beds are hard, but what cares he 
whose healthful weariness weleomes the 
soft side of a sand-bank as a luxurious 
eouch? When, at last, wearying of the 
constant shifting and change, you turn 
your face homeward, you anticipate with 
delight the comforts and ° stability of 
home. Yet, when next it is proposed to 
go a-gypsying, nothing could tempt you 
to miss the opportunity. 

“For your trip, with a party of six 
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medium-sized people, you will need a pair 
of small, strong horses, preferably aceus- 
tomed to the lariat; a covered spring 
wagon with a really good brake; a 12 by 
14 tent of 12-ounce duck (if it has a four- 
foot wall so much the better); a firsi- 
class driver who understands the eare of 
horses, much depending on their comfort 
and well-being; a good packer, who ean 
put six eubie feet of “truck” into four 
cubic feet of space and make it stay put; 
a cook who can not only cook but can re- 
frain from using all the canned goods the 
first week out, in her generous desire to 
give you all the comforts of home, thereby 
compelling you to live on short rations 
the last week, when the fish won’t bite and 
game is out of sight. Last but not least, 
you need a good fisherman, who heeds not 
wet feet, sudden drenehings, nor yet black 
and blue souvenirs of rolling down moun- 
tain sides, in his ambition to keep the 
larder well supplied. 

“Two luxuries you may allow yourself 
are a four-hole sheet iron camp stove, with 
three joints of pipe, and a folding sew- 
ing table with table oileloth to eover it 
which ean be used as a molding board as 
well as tablecloth, with your baking pow- 
der can for a rolling pin. The stove is 
light and will pereh on top of the load, 
wrapped in the gunny-sack earpet of the 
tent, and the pipe will slip on to the ridge- 
pole of the tent, which is wired at the 
side of the wagon and projects behind. 

“Pack your groceries in boxes and write 
a list of the contents on the outside. Have 
another box for the dishes, which, of 
course, are of tin or aluminum. The boxes 


and wagon seats are your dining chairs. . 


Take plenty of canned baked beans, they 
‘fill in’ and ‘fill up’ with equal facility 
when hunter and fisher fail. If your 
memory is not a storehouse of familiar 
songs, by all means invest in a number of 
the cheap little pamphlets of the songs 
of college or home and always keep them 
on the wagon seat when on the road and 
don’t fail to strike up a song early and 
often. The horses enjoy it as much as the 
rest of the family! 

“Tf no horses are kept in a permanent 
camp, the expense is less than for a mov- 
ing one. Otherwise it is the same. When 
our horseman brother eannot accompany 
us we take the train to a town near where 
we intend to camp, hire a team to take us 
to the camp ground and depend on some 
ranchman to return us to the train. I 
append a rough estimate of two trips 
taken recently by our party of six, show- 
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ing difference in cost. In the first we 
made the trip from Denver to Ward by 
rail; in the second by team from Den- 
ver to Middle Park and North Park, Col- 
orado, and Tie Siding, Wyoming, and 
home by way of Fort Collins, Colorado: 

“Permanent Camp—Carfare for six, 
Denver to Ward, excursion rate, $2.50 
each, $15; team and driver, Ward to 
camp on the St Vrain, $4; team to Ward 
from camp, $1.50; groeeries, butter, milk, 
ete, for three weeks, $20; total eost, 
$40.50. 

“One-Night-Stand Camp—Horses and 
wagon, three weeks, $30; feed for horses, 
$10; groceries, butter, milk, ete, three 
weeks $20; total cost, $60.” 


Traveling with Baggage 
By Grace Lathrop Collin 


“Can’t you give some practical hints 
that would help both the poor. traveler 
and the poor baggage-man in the time of 
heavy travel?” I asked of the man lean- 
ing across the brass-dented counter. 

“Tf you must be traveling at the rush 
season,” quoth he, “keep your luggage out 
of the main depots of the big cities. 
There are suburban stops in Philadelphia 
and Chieago. Get your stuff put on or off 
there. For instanee, take advantage of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street 
station, approaching New York, and get 
a Harlem teamster to deliver your goods. 
It’s not so stylish to have a grocery cart 
drive up to your door with your trunks, 
or to take them away, but after a few 
experiences, people would say ‘welcome’ 
to an ice wagon.” 

Close by was the uniformed representa- 
tive of a baggage express company, which 
offers a cut rate in New York of twenty- 
five cents for transferring baggage from 
the Grand Central between One Hun- 
dredth street and the Battery; of fifty 
cents above One Hundredth street or to 
Brooklyn. Ordinarily, delivery is guar- 
anteed within twenty-four hours, but dur- 
ing the rush seasons, “We make no prom- 
ises,” is all that can be extracted by way 
of pledge. To the query, “But how ean 
I depend upon getting my baggage trans- 
ferred?” he replied with a sigh, “You may 
think it’s queer to be turning business 
away, but there are times when we'd be 
obliged to people if they’d take their 
trunks elsewhere. Why don’t you ship 
your things by a parcel express, Adams 
or the American? Because, you say, even 
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they are working over-time, and it costs 
too much, for so long a trip. Well, well. 
Then get your things started a few days 
ahead of you, allowing for delay. 

“You can’t get along without the things, 
up to the last minute? Dear, dear. All I 
ean say is, then, order them to be calied 
for to eatch at least one train ahead of 
the one you actually take, so that they 
may get to the station soon after you do. 
Then tip a likely looking baggage man 
to eheck them and get them into the ear. 
You object to the tipping system? Cer- 
tainly. For like as not it’s money thrown 
away. In that Bedlam, the man you tip 
eouldn’t round up your stuff, if you gave 
him a thousand dollars. Tipping won't 
do the trick. What will? Search me!” 

At a ticket office, the situation was not 
granted to be so serious. “Travelers let 
a single personal experience charaecter- 
ize the system of an entire road,” said 
one official. “Their suitease for a week- 
end in Jersey never turns up until Tues- 
day morning; they go to Colorado for a 
fishing trip, and their trunk packed with 
taekle appears on the last day of vaca- 
tion. One woman missed a transatlan- 
tie steamer because she wouldn’t start 
without her luggage, which failed to be 
transferred to the pier in time. In that 
ease, though, the baggage man had prom- 
ised its arrival, and she sued the com- 
pany for expenses and delay, and won her 
ease. You may notice how often nowa- 
days, ‘We’ll do the best we ean’ is all 
that express clerks and baggage men are 
authorized to say.” : 

The only practical adviee, until human 
nature is infallible, and rush season emer- 
gencies ean be met, is to earry indispen- 
sable articles by hand. 

For checked luggage, the authorized ex- 
press company of a railroad assumes the 
responsibility of affixing the checks at the 
residence for the destination. Cardboard 
checks are used for long distances, and 
in city depots, the duplieate ebeck on the 
trunk is slipped into a brass frame, an 
improvement on the former brass medal 
with which travelers are burdened. Baby 
earriages, perambulators and tricycles are 
always excess baggage, to be paid for as 
150 pounds. An off-hand estimate gave 
the rate from New York to Denver on a 
perambulator as three dollars. A traveler 
was advised by a baggage man to have 
it erated and sent by quick freight, as 
the freight charge is by the actual weight. 

Baggage which would be carried un- 
locked by hand, must be locked or sealed 


when checked. A convenience for this 
purpose is a strap brought from Ergiand, 
which fastens with a padlock instead of 
a buckle. 

For trunks stored in the station hag- 
gage rooms twenty-five cents is charged 
for the first day, and ten cents for each 
succeeding day. To facilitate the indenti- 
fication of luggage, an experieneed “con- 
ductor” of trips, advises that trunks be 
marked on both ends with addresses or 
initials; and, if a number of pieces must 
often be quickly collected, to have a red 
band, or other device that can be easily 
deseribed to the baggage man, and that 
will readily eatch his eye, painted on each 
piece. 

The transfer of baggage by wagon is 
most easily facilitated by employing the 
uniformed baggage master who goes 
through the train on iis approach to a 
large terminal or junction. It is not the 
cheapest way; as, by the same token, a 
cab ordered from a hotel is not so cheap 
as a cab picked up from ’round tie eor- 
ner. But the question, which 1s the more 
economical, expenditure of cash or ex- 
penditure of energy, is one which each 
traveler must decide for himself, and 
others’ procedures count for nothing. Al- 
though the checking systems are well- 
meaning, at the seasons when all the world 
and his wife are on the move, the addi- 
tional expense of a carriage is small, com- 
pared to the traveler’s pleasure in the 
eompanionship of his baggage. 

Experiences differ as to admitting dogs 
and eats into passenger coaehes. “So 
long as your pet isn’t deteeted on the ear 
platform, all is well, once you are in your 
seat.” “They don’t mind, if your pet is 
chained.” “If the animal is caged or on 
your lap, it’s all right.” At the informa- 
tion bureau of the Grand Central station, 
however, no such fine distinetions were a!- 
lowed. “Dogs and eats must travel in the 
baggage ear,” said an omniscient one. 
The fact remains that pets ean often be 
restored to their owners’ arms, by dis- 
creet approach, or by taking advantage 
of the official statement, “I’m not look- 
ing.” 

For hand baggage left at the station’s 
ehecking bureau, usually for a few hours, 
the charge is ten cents. In large stations, 
uniformed porters usually attend trains, 
and gratuitously deposit bags and bundles 
in the traveler’s seat. A small tip is not 
refused. Invalid chairs ean be tele- 
graphed for in advance from the train, 
to be rolled to the car step at the station. 
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How many of our readers, we wonder, take thought, in choosing a summer resort 
or selecting a home, concerning the water supply? The public is becoming thoroughly 


seared over impure milk, and well it may be; we must not, at the 
= same time, forget the water. In comparison with water and milk the 

Pal pure food problem which has so stirred the nation in the past two 

years is a side issue. 

A certain beautiful city whose name need not be mentioned here, which is noted 
as a summer resort, draws upon an adjacent body of water for its supply of the staple 
fluid for drinking and other uses. There has been of late no little prevalence of typhoid 
fever. Some of the city’s physicians attribute the disease to the water, others do not. 
The non-resident naturally hesitates about giving the water the benefit of the doubt 
and knowing the circumstances prefers to establish his family in another quarter this 
summer. 

Every city of considerable size experiences a small, sporadie outbreak of typhoid 
fever in the autumn of each year, traced to the drinking of bad water during vaca- 
tion trips and sojourns. It becomes less difficult each recurring year to locate the of- 
fending cities and towns. 

One of the best advertisements a community can have is a copious supply of pure 
water. In the list of the best home towns and cities which we are planning to bring 
out in connection with our series of articles describing model residence cities and 
towns, this question of water will be emphasized. 

Will not our friends whose home places are blessed in this regard write us to this 
effect, for the benefit of our list? On Page 724 of this issue will be found a eall for 
articles and facts which the reader will do well to answer. 


There is a certain saying of holy writ, the understanding of which, we venture to 

say, has brought millions of dollars into the pockets of children of this world, if not 

those of the children of light. In the St James version this saying 

i read, “The greatest of these is charity.” In the revised Testament 

Wanted charity is changed to “love.” In the vocabulary of those who ean 

read human nature, this is interpreted in terms of sympathy. The 

readers of this magazine, the most of them with homes and loving friends, may find 

this difficult of comprehension, but the solitary, the lonely, the sore oppressed, are yet 

very many, and the craving for sympathetic understanding and help is as wide as the 
world and as deep as the human heart. 

Books, dramas and yellow journals which recognize this heart-hunger and eater 
to it, even though with meretricious purpose and method, have a great vogue. Charla- 
tans oftentimes read human nature more skilfully than do men and women of “eul- 
ture;” perhaps they keep more closely in touch with it in its many phases and strata. 
Are not some of the churches, for example, so cultured in their membership and so 
conservative that they are a long way from the sort of work earried on by Jesus 
Christ? The Salvation Army has its “suicide bureau,” which meets a real need; the 
churches try in an amateurish and gingerly way to be Good Samaritans, but they do 
not always achieve large results. 

Reverend Doctor Conrad, pastor of a conservative old church in Boston, voiced 
this view, in different words, in a letter in our May issue. We believe, with him, that 
the keynote of great service to humanity has been struck by Emmanuel chureh in that 
city, and this is why we are giving space te a record of the. movement and some of its 
fruits. Burdened humanity seeks in organized religion the loving arms of sympathy 
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and the eure of earthly ills, and it should not be turned away. Dr Conrad is right, 
no doubt, in his belief that not all churches can attempt a work of this kind. But we 
are of the conviction that many of them ean, and will. 


June and July of every year witness an odd spectacle: that of men and women in 
tens and hundreds of thousands fleeing from—what? From themselves! What is va- 
cation if our eleven-months-in-the-year selves are still with us? It is a 
mockery, a contradiction in terms. In order to leave oneself behind one m... ‘ 
must leave business and babies, a 

The object of this word with mothers is to remind them that thev 
will be better wives and parents if they ean contrive, somehow, to have a real vacation 
every year, if only of a few days’ duration, leaving husband and children behind, re- 
newing their girlhood, regaining the perspective. The children will be the sweeter for 
it afterward, the husband better behaved-and more satisfactory. 

If Paterfamilias must linger a few days at home on the nest, after the manner of 
the rose-breasted grosbeak, it won’t hurt him; rather will it furnish him with that 
ground of understanding and sympathy on which every husband should stand, though 
few do so. Should this Recreation Number be the means of releasing even a few over- 
burdened wives from prison for a few days or weeks it will have served a worthy 
purpose, 

This word is aimed at the masculine head of the house, as truly as at ae consort, 
and should be called to his serious, prayerful attention. . 


A summer camp by the river’s brim—is it merely a summer camping ground, and 
nothing more? Such it may have béen, once upon a time: a mere nomadic home, a 
eonvenience or pleasure resort; but today, with the inereasing eom- 
plexity of our daily living, the camp is beginning to take unto itself a What is 
new value, new significance. Camp? 

Here is a family, for example, whose members find themselves 
actors in a swift drama—the rush, the artificiality, of social life in a large city. Their 
minds and hearts, their physical being, long unspeakably to throwoff the masque, to 
find rest, the calm of nature. They turn, logically, to camp life. 

Here, with dress parade left far behind, develops the real man, the real woman. 
For here is diseomfort—provided the camping is genuine—and our much bolstered 
human nature is left to its plain self, to exercise its self reliance, its patience, its un- 
selfishness. There is no truer test of character and friendship, say old campers, than 
a few days or weeks in the woods. The strong, brave and unselfish come out better 
and happier; the weak and the selfish are stripped of their pretense and are known 
henceforth for what they are. Real bonds of friendship or love are tightened; weak 
or false ties are broken. 

We know a clever woman of the Pacific coast who declares that every pair of lov- 
ers should go camping in each other’s company before committing themselves to 
wedded life. There is no test like it, she says, no training school to compare with it. 
Angelina sees Edwin as he is and will be as a husband; the halo which has lingered 
over Angelina’s coiffure will grow dim or more iridescent, as the ease may be. 

Camping is not lightly to be considered; it is no pienie exeursion, but a temporal 
purgatory for the sinner, a heaven for the sound and strong. 
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Happiness Health? 


A Department for the Promotion of Health and Happy Homes 


This department is devoted, in some portion of its space each month, to the service on 
behalf of; physical and spiritual health rendered at Emmanuel church, Boston. Articles 
about and from this work have appeared in the March, April and May issues. 

For the benefit of new readers it may be said that the clergymen of Emmanuel church 
have allied with them physicians of the first rank for the healing of body, mind and spirit, 


with marvelous results. 


The discussion of ethical problems of the home is welcomed in these pages, from any 


and all readers. 


A Defect in Our Homes 


By Frances J Dyer 


The writer of this article is in no way connected 
with the work at Emmanuel church; she is of an- 
other religious denomination. Editor.} 

Before the first season’s work at Em- 
manuel chureh was over, in the alleviation 
of nervous disorders by prayer and sug- 
gestion, hundreds of persons admitted 
that their outlook upon life was totally 
changed, and as a result bodily condi- 
tions had become normal. Just as soon 
as anxiety was displaced by calmness, 
fear and foreboding by faith and courage, 
worry by trust, when the whole evil brood 
of envious, jealous, fretful, impure and 
complaining thoughts were driven out by 
love, then funetional disturbances ceased. 
Poor digestion and circulation, sleepless- 
ness and despondeney yielded to the po- 
tency of prayer when drugs had proved 


ineffectual. Cheerfulness and a fresh 


spiration for work followed as a matter 
of course. 

The work at Emmanuel chureh is 
chiefly valuable for the flood of light 
which it has thrown upon a radical defect 
in our American homes. It has shown 
that culture of the spiritual side of our 
nature is almost universally neglected. 
Think of the homes in your own commu- 
nity, and in how many is there definite 
and positive religious teaching? 

There is the most eareful nurture of 
both mind and body. From kindergarten 
to college the importance of obedience to 
the laws of hygiene is hammered into 
the youthful mind. Current literature 
abounds in excellent articles on physiol- 
ogy. Some knowledge of psychology is 
considered indispensable to parents as 
well as teachers. The two sciences are 
studied and discussed in women’s clubs 


and mother’s meetings. All this is ad- 
mirable. The more we know about the 
wondrous mechanism of our bodies, and 
the marvelous influence of mind over the 
processes which are carried on within 
them the more intelligent will be our care 
of them. But here we stop. 

Has not the time come for a systematie 
study of the laws that govern the realm 
of the spirit? Ignorance of these lies at 
the root of the eases brought to the Em- 
manuel elasses. It is pitiful to find the 
religious sense so undevcloped in mature 
men and women. One is reminded of 
Charles Darwin’s experience. As a young 
man he took great delight in musie and 
poetry. After his absorption in science 
his capacity to enjoy the fine arts became 
nearly extinet. This is a striking illus- 
tration of how spiritual faculties today 
have become atrophied through non-use. 
As a eonsequence people succumb when 
overtaken by the inevitable trials of life. 
They have no inward power of resistence. 
We live in a world where sickness, death, 
failure of cherished plans, business re- 
verses and other troubles exist. We cau- 
not escape them. It is not best we should. 
They are the stuff out of which charac- 
ter is made. But the resources of the 
Infinite are at the command of every 
child of God who lives in harmony with 
his laws. There is a vast reservoir of 
divine wisdom, strength, patience, courage 
and hope upon which we may draw to 
meet every possible exigency that may 
arise. Is it not worth our while to study, 
seriously and earnestly, how to avail our- 
selves of this divine power? 

The home rather than the chureh is the 
natural place for such study, and the be- 
ginning, as in other forms of education, 
should be with the little children. Given 
a generation trained religiously, with the 
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same scrupulous care that is now bestowed 
upon the proper development of mind 
and muscle, and the raee of nervous 
invalids would soon die out. It is per- 
feetly easy for a ehild to believe in a 
loving heavenly Father, but their simple 
faith eannot grow unless nourished, any 
_ than the body can grow without 
ood. 

There are indications that one outeome 
of this experiment in Boston will be a 
fresh interpretation of Bible truths in 
their relation to the common, everyday 
needs of human life. As a textboek eon- 
taining the prineiples and laws of soul 
nurture and growth, the Bible stands un- 
rivaled. It has been sadly neglected in 
the average American home, or what is 
worse, misinterpreted, but a new day 
seems to be dawning. It is a great art 
to put first things first, but the seeret of 
health lies just here. How to place the 
higher self in eontrol is not an easy les- 
son to learn, but its mastery means that 
greatest of all earthly blessings—health. 
In the rare eases where this blessing may 
be denied it means ability to endure bod- 
ily pain vietoriously. 

The usual religious experience is re- 
flected in those words of Mrs Browning: 


“And then grew willing, having tried all 
other ways, 
To try just God’s.” 

Suppose we begin to try “just God’s 
way” first and see what the result will be 
in our homes. The radiant faces and the 
serene tempers of those who are making 
the effort are pretty good evidence: that 
religion is a desirable asset in both in- 
dividual and family life. 


Saved from Prostration 


Mr Eprror: We were situated much 
like the family of “Man of the House,” 
except that our four were girls and one 
boy. We owned a pretty suburban home 
near a large city; had all the comforts, 
and many of the luxuries; kept one maid, 
more or less competent. While I never 
asked the maid in advance if she loved 
children, I did ask if she were used to 
children; for I told her I expected her to 
assist me with them whenever I thought 
it necessary. Of course, for the comfort 
of all concerned, I interrupted their reg- 
ular routine as little as possible, and 
made offsets in other ways, when I found 
it best to do so. But there was a clear 
understanding between mistress and maid 
from the start. 


In spite of sueh assistanee, however, the 
strain and worry continued, until I broke 
down with incipient nervous prostration; 
and that is why I am writing this: that 
“Man of the House” and his wife may 
institute a ehange before they reach that 


Stage. 

About this time, my husband had an 
inspiration: he decided to take me away 
for two weeks’ eomplete rest. My baby 
was three years old, my next six—those 
we would take with us, and he would take 
most of the eare of them. The others 
were to stay with my sister in a neigh- 
bering city. Oh, the sweet relief of slip- 
ping from under that great load of re- 
sponsibility! For two blessed weeks, no 
planning of daily work and meals, nor 
course of action for each member of the 
household. 

We went to a quiet hotel, fronting upon 
a beautiful park. We took a suite of 
rooms upon the second floor, opening out 
upon a broad baleony. There, while I 
rested and read and swung in my ham- 
mock, the children, with another little 
guest, played in the park across the way, 
where I could watch them when awake; 
but I felt free to doze if I pleased, as I 
knew the guard in the park kept kindly 
oversight of all children who played 
there. 

And there I thought out my problem. 
If I was so rested and refreshed by this 
little respite, would it not be well to take 
it more often, in small doses, and so pro- 
long my usefulness, and build up my 
nerves to stand more suceessfully the eon- 
stant strain? My servant I gave two 
afternoons of eaeh week (she earned and 
needed them); why not do as mueh for 
myself? So I decided to take every 
Wednesday for myself, regardless of what 
went undone. If I could fill the day 
pleasantly and profitably, well and good; 
but I would take it anyhow. The maid 
had lighter tasks that day, and she could 
have an oversight of the children. If ae- 
eidents befell, or trouble of any kind, I 
was not to blame myself or the maid for 
them; they might have happened just the 
same if I had been at home. Under no 
conditions would I worry. 

Upon my return, I felt like a new 
woman. I almost thought I would not 
put my new resolve into action, I was 
feeling so much better, but common sense 
urged me to begin at onee and so keep 
the good gained. The first Wednesday I 
went with a friend to the city, did a little 
shopping, took luncheon in a quiet spot, 
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and then went to see a pretty, homey 
play, and felt happy and refreshed when 
we took the train for home. 

Such a welcome waiting for me! The chil- 
dren almost fell over one another to tell 
me all that had happened during my ab- 
sence. My rested nerves helped me to say 
gently, “One at a time, please!” and to 
listen sympathetically to all they had to 
tell. The two youngest had had their 
light supper of cream toast, and I put 
them at once to bed. The others took din- 
ner with father and mother, and after a 
little music, or games, or reading, went 
to bed at 8, and the house was soon still. 

I had a natural love for art, and de- 
cided to take some lessons in painting 
on “my Wednesdays.” I think I took 
more delight and refreshment from that 
than from anything else I ever did. I 
never touched my brushes at any other 
time except that day. Though I often 
longed to do so, other things were press- 
ing, and I knew too that I should appre- 
ciate it the more if I did so hold it saered. 

Some Wednesdays I stayed in bed all 
day, for I was still not strong, and, if 
up and dressed, I should have to do and 
eare for much that could wait, or be done 
by someone else. The children were 
learning to be more self-reliant, and more 
considerate of mother and of one an- 
other. The maid. too, found that she was 
eapable of deciding many minor matters 
that she had always thought must be 
brought to me. 

As the summer drew near, my husband 
said: “We will try to get off to the lake 
with all the family as soon as possible.” 
So we rented a scantily furnished cottage, 
took our maid with us, and spent as much 
time out of doors as we could. The chil- 
dren were simply dressed in dark clothes, 
as we wished to give them all the freedom 
possible, and, at the same time, make the 
work lighter for the maid that she too 
might enjoy her vacation. Here we spent 
“my Wednesday” in the woods, and the 
day had an added sweetness for sharing 
it with my babies. Still I did not quite 
lose my hold upon my one special day. 

Shortly after I returned, I joined a 
mothers’ club and received much benefit 
and stimulus from the social intercourse 
and exchange of experience. When that 
had had its day, I joined our woman’s 
club and found the lectures, study classes, 
and philanthropie work both broadening 
and enjoyable. 

In all these ways and many others I 
built myself up to stand the strain of 


constant demands upon me, without put- 
ting too much restraint upon the exuber- 
aat spirits of growing girls and boys. 

One of my most active girls is now a 
successful kindergartner, and knowing 
so well of their helpful ways, I have won- 
dered if it might not be profitable to se- 
eure the services of a student in kinder- 
garten for a small sum. Institute a “chil- 
dren’s hour” to be held immediately after 
dinner at night, the kindergartner to take 
full charge. She will give them stories, 
games and songs, as she sees they need, 
and assist the youngest to prepare for 
bed. There are many girls at the dormi- 
tories, studying to teach, who would be 
glad to take advantage of the opportunity 
to make a little money to pay for books, 
ete. 

By advertising for a “mother’s helper,” 
you might secure a full-fledged kinder- 
gartner who could be a great help to you 
in building strong, noble characters. 
Youth, and even infaney, are the chances 
for seed-sowing, and true kindergartners 
implant many precious seeds by the way, 
through story-telling, songs and games. 
Their help is almost invaluable to the 
thoughtful parent. But the “mother’s 
helper,” kindergarten-trained, comes as 
high as a governess. 

Much—very much—depends upon our 
physical health and mental alertness. We 
must brace ourselves for each duty as it 
presents itself. My mental stimulator is: 
“T am fearless and strong and brave; able 
to do all that is required of me to do, God 
working through me to will and to do that 
which ought to be done by me.” 


Alice Presscott Thompson. 


**As a Man Thinketh’’ 


Mr Eprror: I have read the article of 
Reverend Doctor McComb in your March 
number anent the great work of healing 
going on at Emmanuel church, Boston. [ 
am much interested in “healing in the 
church.” I am glad to see the lost art 
revived in various churches, first in Den- 
ver, Colorado, by Reverend Doctor 
Houghton of St Mark’s church, about two 
years ago. I am in full sympathy with 
the movement. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” The attitude of the mind affects 
very strongly man’s entire being. The 
subjective or subconscious mind controls 
all the negative functions of the body; in 
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this connection we have the basis for sug- 
gestive therapeutics. 

It was about four years ago that Rev 
Dr John H. Houghton established a 
guild in connection with his church in 
Denver to revive the lost art of healing 
the siek by religious instruetion (sugges- 
tion plus faith in God). He believes that 
the churches ought to take up this work. 
In an address before the Denver minis- 


ters’ association a few years ago he said: 
“T myself have been healed by the word 
of God, the study of the bible, the under- 
standing of Christ’s teaching.” His work 
has been attracting much notice and has 
been very successful in dealing with va- 
rious diseases, nervous and otherwise. He 
firmly believes that all things are possible 
to him that believeth. 

J.C. Quinn, M D, D D, Newark, N J. 


A Bridesmaids’ Luncheon 


By Linda Hull Larned 
Author of The Hostess of Today 


was given - a married 
sister of the bride the 
day before the wedding. 
There were nine in the 
party: the bride-to-be, 
her maid of honor, the 
six bridesmaids and the hostess. The 
hostess eonceived the happy thought of 
employing the paper novelties of the sea- 
son in order to have every aecessory, as 
well as the menu itself, as pink as possible. 

She thereupon dressed her oblong ma- 
hogany table with paper doilies in a beau- 
tiful new design. They were square, 
of white erepe paper with a _pinked 
edge of pale rose color, about three- 
quarters of an ineh deep, which was out- 
lined with stripes of gold. She arranged 
a long diamond of four of these nap- 
kins as a background for the center- 
piece. This was composed of brides- 
raaid roses and white hyacinths, in an oval 
basket of moss and maidenhair fern. In 
the basket were eight glass test tubes, 
(to be proeured for a few eents at any 
pharmacy) filled with water with three 
er four roses in each tube. The hya- 
einths were placed in an oval glass dish 
filled with water and embedded in the 
eenter of the moss basket. The roses were 
given to the guests at the close of the 
fnction. 

At each eover was a paper doily; un- 
der the six eandlestieks of old silver and 
feur silver eompote dishes holding bor- 
bons and nuts, were similar doilies folded 
in sueh @ manner as to show only the 
pink pinked edge. 

There was a dome electrolier directly 


over the center of the table, so low as to 
shed a becoming light upon the guests. 
This dome, together with the eandles, was 
shaded with pink rose petal shades with 
green leaves, made by the hostess out of 
a few sheets of tissue paper. 

The place eards upon this oeeasion were 
of white cardboard ; they were nothing less 
than handmade and handpainted serap- 
beoks, containing, besides the photographs 
ot bride and groom, a reeord taken from 
the society columns of the loeal news- 
papers, of all of the social events given in 
honor of the happy pair. The hostess 
used her own writing paper, with ad- 
dress in gold, for the first page of this 
book. A space directly under the ad- 
dress was reserved for the record of this 
particular function. There were also a 
few blank pages at the end of the book 
for the chronicles of the wedding cere- 
mony. The outside cover of the book was 
decorated in one corner with a rose; in 
letters of gold was the following title, 
with the date: “Reed and Loomis Wed- 
ding Chronicles.” Direetly underneath 
this title was the monogram of the hos- 
tess in gold. The book was bound to- 
gether by a narrow pink satin ribbon 
bow. 

The souvenirs given by the hostess were 
tiny china lifeboats, of pale pink, goid 
rimmed bisque with a tiny but exquisite 
white eupid in charge of the paddle. 
These little craft were filled with pale 
green candy wafers of créme de menthe. 

The benbons in the compote dishes were 
pale pink marrons with tiny green leaves 
and stems, each one in a paper boat by 
itself. These were made to order and they 
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looked just like a ripe, pink cherry and 
tasted much better. 

The gifts of the bride were concealed 
in small pink satin bags edged with white 
lace and tied with gold cord. These gifts 
were gold and jeweled bangles; that for 
the honor maid, of course, a little more 
elegant and expensive than the others. 

The menu began with a macedoine of 
fruits in gold-rimmed sherbet glasses with 
pink satin bows on the handles. This fruit 
mixture was made of grape fruit carpels, 
halves of white grapes, seeded and 
Skinned, and pink apple hearts. 

The apple hearts were cut from raw 
slices of apple with a tiny heart-shaped 

utter, then they were cooked in a syrup 

of sugar and water until tender. The 
syrup was then colored pink and flavored. 
This syrup was poured over the fruit 
when cold. There were also some smail 
green leaves cut from candied plums, 
sliced thin. This gave the desired touch 
of green. The next course was a cream 
of celery soup colored pink with the harm- 
less coloring paste which comes for the 
purpose. This was served in gold and 
white bouillon eups. In each ocean of 
scup was an island of whipped cream, 
made green with finely minced pepper- 
grass. Rolled toast was served with this 
course, while brown bread sandwiches 
with a filling of cucumber catsup came in 
with the fish course. 

The fish was halibut made into timbales 
with cream and whipped egg whites well 
seasoned with salt and fresh green pep- 
pers finely mineed. The timbales were 
surrounded by a lobster sauce. Next was 
a course of sweetbreads a la Newburg in 
ramekin dishes. 

The piéce de résistance came in on each 
plate in the following manner. A royal 
squab, which is merely a very large bird, 
was filled with a stuffing made of blanched 
and chopped almonds mixed with just 
enough softened bread erumbs to hold it 
together. On the plate with each bird was 
a heart of fried hominy. The hominy was 
sprinkled with Parmesan cheese just be- 
fore it was cut into hearts. This gives a 
delicious flavor, most acceptable with the 
birds. A thick currant marmalade made 
of fresh currant juice, minced oranges and 
raisins was cut into slices and then into 
hearts and served from a gold and white 
glass dish. 

The salad course was of canned aspara- 
gus, each bunch held together by a band 
of green pepper. Two leaves of lettuce 
were underneath each salad. With this 
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was served a spoonful of mayonnaise 
dressing mixed with cream, some finely 
mineed celery and a very small amount 
of mashed pimento. A large pink heart 
on a pretty glass dish accompanied this 
course. The heart was made of cream 
cheese and red bar le due, and was gar- 
nished with a row of parsley around the 
edge. A new gluten cracker which is but- 
tered and toasted in the making was also 
served with this course. 

The finish to this repast was extremely 
fitting: individual ice creams representing 
the bleeding hearts of unsuccessful suit- 
ors. The hearts were of Philadelphia ice 
cream covered with a blood red syrup, 
made from red raspberries. 

The ubiquitous pink heart cakes were 
present: there was a thimble in one, for 
the spinster-to-be; a silver coin, which 
predicts a fortune for the girl who geis 
it; and a huge diamond solitaire ring (it 
eost ten cents) which prophesies a speedy 
engagement for the girl who chooses this 
cake. 

Thus ended this particular function, 
but some of the novelties introduced at 
the wedding are worthy of mention. At 
the finish of the wedding supper, the 
bride’s cake, a delicious white eake with 
the ring in it, was eut by the bride, and 
each piece was wrapped in a dainty paper 
napkin and given to the guests, to eat 
then and there, or to take home to dream 
upon. Also, at this time, a tiny gray 
trunk, tied with white ribbon, with a bag- 
gage tag on the handle, bearing the name 
of the future home of the young couple, 
was given to each guest. When leaving 
time came the trunks were opened and 
their contents, pink paper rose petals, 
were showered upon the bride. 

When the engagement of this fortunate 
pair was announced it was done at a din- 
ner in the following manner: A real rose 
bush, with artificial flowers and leaves, was 
placed in the center of the table. The 
roses were of pink paper; half of them 
contained electric lights and the remain- 
ing half held between the center petals 
two small ecards upon which had been 
typewritten the names of the engaged 
couple. These latter roses were distributed 
among the guests at the close of the meal. 

At another wedding given recently, 
flower girls cireulated among the guests 
carrying baskets containing the pink 
paper rose petals. Each guest took a 
handful and when the bride appeared in 
her going away gown she was deluged 
with these. 
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VI---Easy Ways 


66 N the days of my early learning,” 
I as the poet sings, I bought every 
cook book published, and sub- 
scribed for every magazine or paper 
containing housekeeping suggestions and 
recipes. Was not this the way to learn 
to keep house? My idea was Shakes- 
peare’s; a woman’s apparent business was 
“drop manna in the way of starved 
people.” Eating appeared to be the main 
object of masculine existence, and provid- 
ing things to eat its feminine counter- 
part. The Hungry Man came hopefully 
to the table three times a day, bringing 
other Hungry Men with him, and we re- 
versed the order of the loaves and fishes. 
What wonder that I studied cook books all 
day long and had no time for anything 
else? To my mind all of housewifely suc- 
cess lay hidden in their oileloth covers, 
and day by day I evolved the most sump- 
tuous viands. 

The Ornamental Cook, to whom I have 
referred before, beat eggs and greased 
pans and washed dishes with unfailing 
patience, and the Hungry Man and I ate 
things which we had never heard of be- 
fore, which were an immense amount: of 
trouble and which I rejoice to say we have 
never heard of since. Because, while there 
was much that was learned from the cook 
books, part of it wasn’t so, and the rest 
of it wasn’t necessary; and it became ap- 
parent that one’s head is never of more 
value than in judging of recipes. 

The book to which I had pinned my 
faith was thick and expensive and im- 
posing. It had bewildering colored plates 
of rare and difficult desserts; it had a list 
of absolutely necessary kitchen utensils, 
of most of which no one could even guess 
the use. Its recipes were enough to lodge 
a respectable family in a debtor’s prison, 
for everything required the “whites of 
eleven eggs,” and cream was mandatory, 
besides being used by the quart and for 
everything except beefsteak. 

After two or three months of very hard 
work, not unsuccessful, but undesirable 
and unnecessary, I tore down from my 
mirror this choice quotation from Rus- 
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kin, which had got me into trouble 
enough. “What does cooking mean? It 
means the knowledge of all herbs and 
fruits, and balms and spices; and of ail 
that is healing and sweet in fields and 
groves, and savory in meats; it means 
earefulness and inventiveness and wateh- 
fulness and willingness and readiness of 
appliance; it means the economy of your 
great-grandmothers and the science of 
modern chemists; it means mueh tasting 
and no wasting; it means English thor- 
oughness and French art and Arabian 
hospitality.” 

Finding out that it also means Ameri- 
can common sense helped not a little, 
wherefore the elaborate cook book, so out 
of keeping with the time, strength and 
purse of the housewife, was laid away 
and until the hands were more skilful and 
the mind freer from bewilderment a litile 
home grown book was substituted, in 
which were written out all the plain, sim- 
ple, necessary, every day things. It lies 
before me as I write; many of its little 
rules have become second nature; all of it 
I have known by heart for many a year. 
The writing in it is various. I recognize 
that of mother, of grandmother, of aunt 
and cousin, of a whole series of kitchen 
helpers, of many a good natured friend. 
If anyone in those days did any one thing 
well, they were at once requested to 
write it in my book, and to that book one 
household will be forever indebted. There 
are many fine and useful cook books, but 
no one seems to realize just how much 
like Greek they all appear to a young 
girl in her first few months of home 


-making. It takes time and experience to 


enable one to cast a practiced eye over a 
recipe, to know exactly how it is going to 
turn out, to detect its weaknesses and ap- 
preciate its possibilities, and there is no 
shame in beginning very simply with 
your own little book, full of plain, ele- 
mentary lessons. 

First of all, learn to make good bread. 
Nothing else ever takes its place, and it 
is learned best by first-hand instruction 
from someone who knows. The knack of 
handling, kneading and molding ean be 
better demonstrated than described. But, 
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if you are not near one who ean teach 
= try this easy way and you will not 
ail. 

For two small loaves take two eups of 
milk which has been sealded and cooled 
to a lukewarm temperature. Add to this 
one-half a yeast cake, softened in a little 
warm water. Water must be neither hot 
nor cold for yeast. Add to the milk one 
teaspoon of salt, one tablespoon of sugar 
and if shortening is desired, one table- 
spoon of butter or lard, which will melt 
in the warm liquid. Into this put enough 
flour to make a very soft dough, called a 
sponge. This may be mixed at bedtime 
and left to stand in a moderately warm 
temperature all night and early in the 
morning it will be ready for more flour. 
This also must be sifted and enough of it 
added to the well-raised mass to make a 
soft elastic dough which will not stick to 
the hands and may be formed into a ball. 
Then it must be divided, kneaded, molded 
into loaves and put in pans to rise once 
more. An hour ought to suffice for this, 
but it will depend upon the temperature. 
And now someone says, “How do you 
knead bread? I never saw it done.” First 
of all prepare to give twenty minutes to 
the task. Then turn the dough from the 
bowl onto a board and work it by drawing 
it forward with the fingers and pushing 
it away with the balls of the hands, turn- 


ing it ali the time. Use as little flour on 


the board as possible, for the less flour 
you ean safely use the better the bread 
will be. If this isn’t intelligible, the best 
plan is to try a bread-mixer. They do 
good work when the directions are fol- 
lowed. 

After the loaves have been formed and 
the bread has risen to twice its bulk, it 
may be baked, and right here is the entire 
seeret of bread making. So far, anyone 
ean make bread, but care must go into 
the baking. If your oven boasts a ther- 
mometer, it is well to start the bread at 
6 and finish at 8. If you depend upon 
other tests, try this one. If the oven will 
brown a teaspoon of dry flour in five 
minutes it is all right. Bread rises after 
it goes into the oven and it should be 
watehed and turned to insure well shaped 
loaves. If it browns too soon, the erust 
will prevent proper rising. If it does not 
begin to brown soon enough to check the 
rising, the bread will run over the pan. 
One hour is the time required for a reg- 
ular sized loaf. Bread dough kneaded in 
tiny loaves makes good rolls, which, how- 
ever, must do all their rising before they 


reach the oven and then begin to brown 
lightly at once. Have the oven a little 
hotter than for bread and bake them only 
about 20 minutes. 

If you do not want to raise bread over 
night, you can seeure rapid and good 
results by beginning after breakfast, us- 
ing two yeast cakes and getting the entire 
matter out of the way before luncheon. 
I often do this if I want quick rolls for 
luncheon or tea, but it requires watehful- 
ness, and a little more flour for so much 
yeast to act upon. It is one of the “easy 
ways.” 

Another thing in my little book was of 
great value to me, because I couldn’t seem 
to learn to co-ordinate my cooking. L 
could cook any number of things one after 
the other. It puzzled me to cook several 
at the same time and have them ready to 
serve together. My cooking was truly 
“successive and not synchronous.” These 
little rules saved my life, and perhaps 
they will yours. Any roast meat requires 
15 minutes to a pound, if wished weil 
done, and 15 more “for luck,” with care- 
ful and frequent basting. “Why,” said 
one young girl to me, “I thought basting 
was only to sew the dressing in turkeys.” 
You do not need to have me explain that 
it means taking the juices from the pan 
with a large spoon and pouring it over 
the meat during the cooking process—but 
this girl did! 

Boiled meat, ham, ete, requires 20 min- 
utes to each pound, but it depends some- 
what upon the tenderness of the meat. 
Ham cooked to pieces isn’t very attraec- 
tive, and corned beef will often take al- 
most half an hour of slow cooking to 
every pound. Fish cooks much more 
quickly and 6 to 10 minutes to a pound is 
long enough. Lobster takes fully half an 
hour. 

It is a mistake to think steak and chops 
ean be broiled very quickly. They need 
a moderate, clear fire, constant turning 
and fully 15 or 20 minutes, unless they are 
very thin. Chicken needs from 20 min- 
utes to half an hour, to be properly 
broiled. Vegetables differ very much, 
and it is well to be quite careful and ex- 
act in this matter, as nothing is more for- 
lorn and tasteless than vegetables which 
were cooked too soon and allowed to stand 
in the water or to dry up in the oven. 
Plan to have them done on time, and to 
accomplish that result, learn these simple 
rules. 

Potatoes take 20 to 30 minutes, aspara- 
gus about 20; peas 15 if they are very 
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tender, 30 if they are old; string beans 20 
to 30; lima beans half an hour; spinach 
20; onions nearly 45; green corn 20. 
Beets if new and small take nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, cauliflower about half 
an hour, end the winter vegetables vary 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Maearoni and rice will be done in about 
20 minutes. There isn’t the least use in 
putting these vegetables on the fire any 
earlier than this. Many and many a cook 
spoils the entire dinner by over cooking 
her vegetables and under cooking her 
meats; she is afraid one “won’t be done” 
and dreadfully disturbed for fear the 
other will be “done too much.” In this 
ease the right way is the easy way. 

Just a brief word right here about 
soups. There is an easy way to make 
soup and there is a hard and troublesome 
way; cooks often Jread soups because 
they never learned the easy way. Clear 
soup stock is made from raw meat and 
bones, and the thicker stock from cooked 
meat and bones of roasts, steaks, ete. If 
you want soup, you must make your stock 
the day before. Cover the bone and meat 
with cold unsalted water and let it simmer 
slowly for four or five hours, skimming 
off anything that may rise to the surface. 
Put in some soup vegetables—an onion, a 
carrot, bits of celery, a bay leaf, all cut 
fine—about an hour before you are ready 
to remove the stock from the fire. After 
straining, set it aside to cool. The next 
day remove the fat and underneath will 
be a clear, solid jelly. This jelly, heated, 
diluted a little with hot water, flavored 
with tomato or “kitchen bouquet” will 
make a good, simple soup, which may be 
seived with a little well cooked rice or 
vermicelli, or the fancy macaroni shapes. 
You ean do almost anything with that 
stock as a basis; and it is exceedingly 
simple. 

All sorts of purees are very easy, if you 
heat a quart of milk (which will serve six 
when it is finished), thicken it slightly and 
odd a eupful of vegetables, boiled and 
pressed through a sieve; corn, celery, 
spinach, peas—all may be treated in this 
way and all are nice when flavored prop- 
erly. To these soups you may add a lit- 
tle whipped cream or a well beaten egg, 
if you are in search of extra touches. 

Almost everyone dreads salads, but 
really they too are capable of being put 
in the list of easy things. Take a lobster 
salad, for instance. There is absolutely 
nothing to it but tender, well washed let- 
tuce, erisped on the ice (not in water), 
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the lobster meat taken from the shell and 
pulled, not eut, into pieces not too small. 
May I suggest that if you must eut the 
meat, a silver knife is all that must be 
used? Steel gives the meat a peculiar 
flavor. Make a quick mayonnaise, such 
as was described in a previous paper, 
which takes just ten or fifteen minutes, at 
the most; marinate the lobster meat with 
a few teaspoons of oil and vinegar, fla- 
vored with salt and pepper as a French 
dressing, and let it stand on ice. When 
ready to serve it, mix part of the mayon- 
naise through the lobster meat and save 
the rest to put on top. Wasn’t that quick 
and easy, and isn’t it good? Chicken 
salad ean be made in exactly the same 
way, using celery cut in small pieces andl 
the meat of cold boiled chicken eut in dice, 
the same amount of each thoroughly 
mixed, marinated and chilled. Egg, to- 
mato, celery—the hundred and one vege- 
tables and fruit salads, are all made in the 
same way, and salad ought to be as easy 
for a housekeeper as a cup of tea. 

Now just a word about cake. I’ve eaten 
all kinds of cake in my day, and haven’t 
liked very much of it, but here is an easy 
infallible rule for good plain eake, which 
some years ago I clipped and have faith- 
fully clung to ever since. It appealed 10 
me first on the ground of its straight 
good sense, and ever after it held its place 
beeause of its delicacy and toothsomeness. 
I learned that these little suggestions 
which are given are not just to make more 
work, but are the real essentials of easy 
eake making and of genuine cake suecess. 

“Have all the materials ready before 
you begin,” says the wise writer, and 
that is something which needs emphasis. 
Too often a cake will lose some of its 
lightness while the arehitect of its for- 
tunes is in search of the vanilla bottle. 
Moreover, I learned that just to do each 
little part of this rule exactly as it said, 
was to achieve the result, and so with this 
warning, let me copy the careful direc- 
tions just as they were given. “Measure 
out the butter. Turn boiling water into 
your earthen bowl, and then dry it quickly 
and put in the butter, which, when beaten 
will quickly cream. Add the sugar grad- 
ually; if the grain of the eake is to be 
fine, the sugar and butter must be thor- 
oughly beaten. Now add the beaten yolks 
of the eggs, which have been strained 
through a gravy strainer. Beat thor- 
oughly and add the milk. The next thing 
to be added is the flour with the baking 
powder sifted into it. If you use soda 
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and cream of tartar, stir the soda in the 
milk and the eream of tartar in the flour. 
Use only flour enough to make the cake 
light, and, as flours vary in quality, it is 
well to learn how the batter ought to look. 
Add the flavoring and a pineh of salt. 
The last thing to add is always the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Whip 
the cake thoroughly in one direction only. 
The oven for a cup cake should be just 
hot enough to color a piece of white writ- 
ing paper a light yellow after five minutes, 


“A perfect cup cake may be obtained hy 
this recipe, which makes six medium sized 
round layers. Half the amount is a fair 
sized eake: One eup of butter, three 
cups of sugar, one cup of sweet un- 
skimmed milk, six eggs, three and one- 
half eups of flour, two teaspoons of eream 
tartar and one teaspoon of soda (or three 
teaspoons of baking powder), salt and 
vanilla.” And this, although the diree- 
tions are many, is an “easy way” for the 
cook who would have good cake. 


A Paper Shower 


By K. D. G. 


E had all said in our hearts there 

could be nothing new under tie 

sun in the way of bridal show- 
ers, hence our astonishment when the 
morning’s mail brought an innocent look- 
ing, square envelope containing a folded 
lace paper doily, on the small, solid 
eenter of which was inseribed a formal 
invitation from Mrs B., in honor of Miss 
§.—our bride-elect chum—to a “paper 
shower.” After a round of handmade 
lingerie, embroidered linen, silk hose, 
giove and lace handkerchief showers, a 
paper one came as a blessed relief. 

Mrs B.’s home showed no overelabora- 
tion of the paper idea; in fact its first 
suggestion was in “The Bride’s Book,” 
composed of sheets of the young wom- 
an’s monogram paper, bound in white 
moire wall paper, tied with a white 
satin ribbon and charmingly decorated 
with an outline sketeh of a bride (cut 
from a magazine), tinted with water col- 
ors. Beside this volume was a ecuriosity- 
awakening object; a glass slipper, such 
as extracts are sold in, tightly stop- 
pered and filled with tiny pink and white 
candy hearts. Each guest was invited 
to inseribe her name in the book and 
record opposite, her guess at the number 
of hearts in the good-luck shoe. 

After this pretty ceremony, the guests 
were ushered into the living room, where 
two huge hearts of crimson wall paper 
were lightly laced together to form a 
bag and this suspended in a bow-win- 
dow; at a signal, two red ribbons, at- 
tached to the points of the bag, were 
violently jerked, tearing loose the lac- 


ings and skowering the bride with a 
fluffy downpour of gifts. The heavier 
articles were handed to her. 

I had not imagined paper eapable of 
so many interpretations: there were sets 
of flower-like candle shades; a set of in- 
dividual bonbon holders, made of pill- 
boxes and cunningly disguised beneath 
rose crepe petals; a unique lampshade, 
of paraffin paper in octagonal sections, 
each panel decorated with cut-out pictures 
from Goop Bride’s 
Primer and carrying the suggestion that 
this be used, at the bride’s first dinner 
party; two sets of dainty dinner ecards 
and a recipe book. There was a lovely 
bureau set of boxes, with jewelry case, 
hairpin box, brush and comb box, all 
covered with handsome paper in a tiny 
floral design; there were quite a num- 
ber of attractive books, some _ sheet 
music, boxes of stationery, fans, a waste 
paper basket and pictures to suit up- 
stairs, downstairs and my lady’s chamber. 

In the dining room the table showed 
exquisite decorations of pink and white 
gauze. Tied in true lovers’ style on the 
chandelier the filmy streamers were ecar- 
ried down to the table’s four corners, 
and beneath this rosy canopy stood a doll 
bride, with satin gown, flowing veil, 
orange blossoms and satin slippers. The 
four little friends who served the re- 
freshments were dressed as flower girls, 
attendants upon the lady of the decora- 
tions, and handed salad and dainties. 

A photograph of the bride was pre- 
sented to the correct guesser of the 
hearts in the shoe, and the “Bride’s 
Book” was given to the bride herself. 
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I{[elp for Hungry Campers 
By Betty Bradford 


Campers of all classes are more or less 
dependent on the tinned, ready-to-eat 
food. The real camper who goes into the 
woods with all his provender and accou- 
terments literally on his back, should learn 
to dispense with everything he “thinks 
may come in handy.” Take few dishes; 
substitutes are easily found in the woods 
and dishwashing and the pest of flies are 
thus largely eliminated. 

There is nothing so good for subsistence 
rations as pork, flour, beans, tea or coffee 
and salt. But it is much better where 
possible to add to the variety by substi- 
tuting concentrated soups, condensed or 
dried milk, evaporated and canned vege- 
tables and dried fruits. 

These latter are especially good. One 
woodsman confesses to eating the larger 
proportion he earried, raw. Raisins, ap- 
ricots and prunes, stowed in the pockets, 
are delicious if properly masticated. Cof- 
fee should be earried in small tins. If 
purchased in bulk or large tins, it will 
lose strength rapidly. 

Horace Kephart, a veteran woodsman, 
publishes a ration devised for a two weeks’ 
trip by four men: With the supplies 
here enumerated, meals are furnished dur- 
ing the time, if the trip be taken in sum- 
mer: Bacon, 12 Ibs; ham, 5 lbs; canned 
corned beef, 4 lbs; canned soups, 21% lbs; 
cheese, 1 lb; lard, 3 Ibs; dried milk or 
evaporated cream, 6 cans; hard biscuit, 
5 Ibs; flour, 25 Ibs; cornmeal, 3 Ibs; ce- 
real, 3 lbs; rice 3 lbs; macaroni, 1 1b; 
baking soda, 1 Ib; evaporated potatoes, 
4 Ibs; onions, 4 Ibs; beans, 4 lbs; split 
peas, 4 Ibs; coffee, 5 Ibs; tea, 14 Ib; sugar, 
10 Ibs; citrie acid, 4% Ib; evaporated 
fruits, 2 Ibs; prunes, stoned, 1 Ib; rai- 
sins, 1 Ib; shelled nuts, 1 Ib; salt, 2 Ibs; 
white and cayenne pepper, 1 ounce each. 

Soup tablets, which require a mini- 
mum of space, are supplied in practically 
all the vegetables. Julienne is a mixture 
of dried vegetables which can be added 
to any soup, fresh or canned. The tab- 


lets are 245 by 2 inches and each one 
makes 3% pints of soup. 

Dried milk, both with eream and “fat 
free” for longer keeping qualities, has 
proved valuable in economizing space. 
Only six tablespoons of the “fat free” 
powder are needed to a pint of miuk; 
and four tablespoons to a pint of the 
whole milk powder. 

For the summer fixed camp the question 
of supplies is almost optional with the in- 
dividual. If the loeation is in touch with 
a good farm the milk and vegetable sup- 
ply is assured; otherwise, recourse may be 
had to the numerous tinned fresh vege- 
tables and fruits. With quality assured 
by Uncle Sam, the 1907 camper need not 
fear to stock his larder. 

There is a tin of corned beef hash all 
ready for the spider, which has proved 
delicious to more than one woodsman, 
Bacon, sliced thin, is also put up in flat 
tin cans, more economical of space than 
the glass jars and of an equally good 
quality. 

A good brand of prepared flour merits 
a place in the »antry, as “quick breads” 
are a “must have” in camp. Provide a 
tight tin box to store the surplus supply. 
Cut sugar has an advantage over the 
granulated as it “stays put,” and while 
not quite as easy to cook by, it will not 
become infested with ants. 

A good camper passes on his favorite 
paneake recipe: To the ordinary batter 
he adds sliced bananas, raspberries, blue- 
berries or blackberries in their season. 
“Put into the batter just as much fruit as 
it will hold or you ean gather and be sure 
to fry an extra quantity.” 

Both a sweetened and unsweetened con- 
densed milk are now on the market; the 
latter will usually be found more service- 
able as it may be used in preparing sav- 
ory as well as sweet dishes. A memora- 
ble clam chowder concocted with the 
sweetened condensed milk taught this les- 
son to a tent full of hungry campers. 

A meal which has met with universal 
approval is the tinned ham put up raw, 
sliced thin, in flat tin cans. Veal loaf is 
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useful for the oceasional meal when every- 
one is too hungry to wait. Baked beans 
put up both with and without tomato 
sauce, canned corn, tomatoes and tinned 
dried beef should be purchased in quan- 
tity if a prolonged eamp is contemplated. 
A liberal supply of plain pilot crackers 
will often save serious inroads into the 
camp provender. 

Unless care is taken, especially i: -here 
be children present, the camp diet is apt 
to prove unbalanced and in time un- 
healthful. A party summering in cottage 
and tent on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
much to their surprise found themselves, 
at the end of a three weeks’ camp, in not 
nearly so good condition as they should 
have been. Sundry visits to doctors re- 
vealed a radically unbalanced diet which 
intelligent care could largely have pre- 
vented. 

Use vegetables and fruits freely; do not 
allow crackers to entirely supplant the 
place of bread on the table; and drink 
freely of water from a_ well assured 
water supply. If the latter is in the 
least doubtful boil all water and use with 
tea, coffee or cocoa. 

Nutmeats, sweet chocolate, and fancy 
erackers will be appreciated if the stay 
be at all long; lemons and pickles, which 
by the way allay thirst to a marked ex- 
tent, should not be forgotten. 

For the “transient camper,’ there are 
a number of special novelties which are 
labor saving as well as palatable. Nearly 
everything in the canned goods line may 
now be found in the double “chemical” 
tins. The addition of a little water to the 
outer can generates enough heat to thor- 
oughly heat the food in the inner tin. 
The device merely takes advantage of a 
well-known chemical reaction, resulting in 
a tremendous amount of heat. 

Bouillon capsules are a novelty; the ex- 
tract is ineased in a gelatine capsule, 
which quickly melts in hot water. One 
capsule is sufficient for a eup of beet 
tea. They take up little space and the 
flavor is good. Clam bouillon and extract, 
the deviled meats, and boneless fish are all 
good for the occasional picnicker, while 
a number of entrees all ready for heating 
are now nut up, it would seem, especially 
for this kind of camping. 

Do not forget the emergency kit. A 
eomplete outfit may be purchased in a 
sterile kit or the affair may be purchased 
separately. It should contain sterile 
bandages, absorbent cotton; a thoroughly 
good disinfectant (the ecreolin ones are 
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excellent); a few simple remedies, com- 
pound cathartic, soda mint and two-grain 
quinine tablets; and a small task of 
brandy. 


Cool Country Drinks 
By Rachael F. Dahlgren 


The country housekeeper, though far 
from carbonated waters and the alluring 
siphon-bottle, can provide as attractive 
a variety of drinks as her city sister; 
while a deep well and a cold cellar ren- 
der ice in most cases unnecessary. Fruit 
in abundance should be always at hand 
during the season of fruits and if she be 
wise she will provide a canned supply for 
the winter months; mint grows, or may 
be induced to grow, in the nearest brook, 
and fresh wintergreen, sassafras and 
black birch bark contain possibilities un- 
approached by the root beer of the groc- 
ery stores. 


Mint Punch 


Wash and bruise fresh spearmint and 
strip off enough leaves to fill a quart 
bowl, Cover with boiling water and 
steep for ten minutes. Strain, chill, and 
add one cup of grape juice and one cup 
of strawberry or raspberry juice, either 
fresh or canned. Sweeten to taste, using 
a syrup made by boiling equal quantities 
of sugar and water for ten minutes. This 
and all similar drinks, are much more 
bland when sweetened with this syrup, 
than when raw sugar is used. Mint 
punch may be varied by using these 
fruits, such as lemons or eurrants; a few 
tiny sprigs of mint should float on the 
puneh bowl or pitcher. 


Jelly Water 


This drink is not necessarily confined 
to invalids. Beat one-half glass of tart 
jelly to a froth and add as much boiling 
water, the juice of a lemon, syrup to 
taste and enough cold water to make one 
quart. Chill, or serve with ice. Currant, 
plum or mint jelly, the latter made of 
green grapes, flavored with mint, are 
most suitable for this purpose. 
Fruitade 

Two eups of sugar, juice of one lemon, 
one pint of raspberry juice, one small 


pineapple, grated, two quarts of water. 
Mix and serve, iced. 


Lemonade 


Boil one eup each of sugar and water 
with the thin yellow rind of two lemons, 
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for ten minutes; strain, and when cool 
add the juice of four lemons. This will 
keep for a week, and two tablespoons in 
water will make a glass of delicious lem- 
onade. 


Cherry Nectar 

Two quarts of stemmed, red cherries, 
three eups of vinevar; let these stand for 
three or four days, then strain through a 
cloth. To every pint of liquid add one 
pint of sugar. Boil twenty minutes and 
bottle. Use this for flavoring. Various 
wild berries may be treated in the same 
way. 
Gingerade 

Break one-fourth ounce of ginger root 
in small pieces and boil for twenty min- 
utes in one quart of water. Add one 
seant cup of sugar and take from the 
fire. Mix with the juice of two or three 
oranges and one lemon, strain, and serve 
very cold. 


Iced Coffee with Orange 

To one quart of strong, cold coffee adi 
one cup of orange syrup, and serve in 
thin glasses with a tablespoon of pow 
dered ice and one of whipped cream in 
each glass. The combination of flavors 
will be a revelation to many. 


India Punch 

Make a syrup as above, using one eup 
of water and sugar, two oranges and two 
lemons. When thoroughly cold, add one 
pint of cold India tea and one eup of 
fruit juice—a can of raspberries, straw- 
berries or cherries will often yield a suf- 
ficient surplus—and water to make two 
quarts in all. This may be varied by add- 
ing halved strawberries cr cherries, or a 
banana quartered and eut in thin slices. 


From New York Restaurants 
By Linda Hull Larned 


On our way to “The Road to Yester- 
day” we stopped at a nearby restaurant 
for luncheon. Among the especially good 
things for which this place is noted we 
selected a few which will prove of inter- 
est. The first real specialty was eggs de 
Lesseps and it was our old French friend, 
oeufs au beurre noir, with the addition of 
some very well cooked ealf’s brains. For 
those who do not remember “eggs with 
black butter” the recipe is like this: 


Eggs de Lesseps 
First, saute the eggs in a pan with but 
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little butter, taking care not to break the 
yolk. The eggs are then put on a hot 
platter, the butter in the frying pan is 
then browned and a small amount of vin- 
egar is put in—perhaps a teaspoon for 
four eggs—and at least one teaspoon of 
finely mineed parsley. The French cooks 
often add chives also. The ealf’s brains 
are boiled, then fried for a moment in the 
butter and both eggs and brains are cov- 
ered with the sauce. 

We finished our repast here with an- 
other favorite of this house, Mousse Alice. 

This proved to be a deliciously rich 
chocolate ice cream in tiny paper tubs. 
The ice cream was filled with small pieces 
of candied fruit—the kind you buy in 
boxes, and whipned cream was piped on 
the top of each tubful. A demi-tasse of 
excellent coffee rounded out this luncheon. 


Philadelphia Pie 


This seems to be one of the special 
desserts at a hotel near the Grand Cen- 
tral station. It is not a pie at all but 
simply our old friend baked Alaska, 
served in individual portions. The foun- 
dation of each was a round of sponge 
eake. On top of this was a cone of Phil- 
adelphia ice cream, completely covered 
with a meringue that was_ recently 
browned in the oven. As the eake was 
put on a wooden board before putting it 
in the oven, the ice cream does not melt, 
for the egg white is almost as good a 
non-conductor as the board. 

We had a new club sandwich at a tea 
room in East Twenty-ninth street which, 
with a eup of the good coffee that they 
always give you here would make an en- 
tire lunch for one who lunched alone. 


Club Sandwich 


This was the usual toast and white 
meat of chicken with lettuce and mayon- 
naise, but instead of the bacon which be- 
longs to the original sandwich there was 
very thin sweet ham of excellent flavor. 
This, of course, was broiled and the may- 
onnaise was made still better by being 
mixed with a small quantity of pimento 
or sweet red pepper. The way they 
served it appealed particularly to one’s 
sense of the fitness of things. The dress- 
ing was not spread in the sandwich, but 
served in a tiny dish so that one could 
have it in its original condition. One of 
the charms of this place was that you 
could look at or buy choice specimens of 
antique jewelry which were for sale. 

At a downtown restaurant, in fact, 
one of the department store lunch rooms, 
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we were fortunate in striking the day of 
their best specialty. 


Calf’s Head a la Vinaigrette 

It is always perfect here, and this is 
the way I think they cook it. Clean and 
seald half of a ealf’s head, not forgetting 
the tongue, which is the best part of 
every head. Cover this with cold water 
and let it eook slowly half an_ hour. 
Skim out the meat and plunge it into 
cold water. Drain again and cut the meat 
and jelly-like substance into pieces as 
large as possible. Leave the tongue whole, 
Now cook one tablespoon of butter with 
one of flour; add four or five cloves, three 
peppercorns, a small onion and a carrot, 
two bay leaves, an eighth of a teaspoon 
of thyme and two tablespoons of vine- 
gar. Put in the meat and cover with boil- 
ing water. This should simmer gently 
about two hours, or until the meat is 
tender. Take out the meat and eut into 
small pieces, cutting the tongue into 
lengthwise slices. Serve either hot or 
cold with the following sauce poured over 
it: Take about half a eup of the last 
liquor in which the meat was cooked, add 
to it three tablespoons of tarragon or 
ordinary vinegar, add six tablespoons of 
oil, salt, pepper and paprika, if you have 
it. Add, also, one tablespoon of minced 
cucumber pickles and parsley, also some 
quarters of hard cooked egg and a few 
tiny slices of boiled beet. One teaspoon 
of minced chives is mixed with the pars- 
ley and pickles and this sauce is poured 
over the meat. It is really quite worth 
while to go down to this shop just to eat 
ef this dish. 


With an Individual Zest 
By Bee Practical 


In making ready ecantaloupes for lemon 
ice and what not, season with but little 
maraschino and do not let that blend long 
with the melon before serving, unless you 
wish to offer a mixture which certainly— 
though I hate to mention it—tastes like 
hair oil—or as hair oil smells, I should 
say. The bachelor neighbor thinks that a 
lemon ice, to be perfect, needs a wine- 
glass of champagne poured over each 
serving. 

A delicate sweet is the result of the 
next suggestion if the melons selected are 
a highly flavored variety and in prime 
condition. Ice small ones, eut a piece 
from the end to remove seeds. Fill eav- 
ity with cream, whipped stiff, sweetened 
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with marshmallows and flavored with 
chopped erystallized ginger. Replace the 
top and lay a green leaf between the 
melon and the plate. 

I’ve often wondered why watermelon is 
not more amenable to treatment. Per- 
haps beeause, when a delicious one is cut, 
nobody wishes to do anything to it— 
but eat it; and, if a melon isn’t good, it 
is about the most disappointing thing that 
goes onto a table. A mixture of water- 
melon and muskmelon, diced, with a little 
sugar and wine—or less brandy—is some- 
times served in glasses. 

For a sweet salad, in a delicate color- 
less bowl, arrange the best of an ice cold 
watermelon cut in eubes. Sift together a 
small eup of powdered sugar, teaspoon 
of cinnamon and a dusting of ginger and 
nutmeg. Sprinkle the melon with this 
and pour over half a pint of port. 

To my mind, taking liberties with mel- 
ons or strawberries is not justifiable if 
the quality is up to the mark; but therein 
I agree to disagree with some of my 
neighbors, as likewise in the matter of 
fruit salads, which I contend should, with 
rare exceptions, be of the sweet instead 
of the savory class. 

In compounding a sweet salad, when 
tempted to use more than three kinds of 
fruit—don’t do it! Nuts, however, may 
be an improvement as well as an addition, 
particularly filberts put up in mara- 
schino. 

Sweetened but slightly, fruit mixtures 
are in high favor for the beginning of a 
dinner or the salad course; for dessert 
they are richer. Bananas, pineapple and 
grape fruit, sweetened with maple syrup, 
is a good combination. Or, whiteheart 
cherries and oranges and curacao, with a 
garnish of canned or candied cherries, 
both of which may now be purchased still 
on the stems. 

Cold raspberries in season, with a dress- 
ing of orange juice, maraschino and a 
few drops of brandy, put on just before 
serving, are very delicious. So are mal- 
aga or Tokay grapes, seeded and skinned, 
mixed with oranges, sliced without peel- 
ing. Pour on while hot a sugar syrup, 
flavored with old rum, then cool. Blended 
Angelica wine and brandy may be used 
instead. 


PRUNES may be simply spiced by stew- 
ing in a syrup. Use the following pro- 
portions: to each pint of dried prunes 
use one cup of vinegar and two eups of 
sugar with the desired whole spices. 
Fruit Recipes. 
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Talks by a Cooking Teacher 


VIilI---Butter Cakes, Plain and Boiled 
Frosting 


Golden Orange Cake 

Cream one-fourth eup of butter, add one- 
half eup of sugar slowly, and continue 
beating. Add the yolks of five eggs, beaten 
until thick and lemon colored, and one 
teaspoon of orange extract. Mix and sift 
seven-eighths eup of pastry flour with 
one and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder, and add alternately with one- 
fourth eup of milk to the first mixture. 
Pake in a buttered and floured tin. 


Walnut Mocha 

Mix one-half eup of butter, gradually 
add one eup of sugar, and one-half eup of 
eoffee infusion. To this add one and 
three-fourths eups of flour and two and 
one-half teaspoons baking powder sifted 
together, three-fourths eup of walnut 
meats broken in pieces, and last the whites 
of three eggs beaten stiff and dry. 


Plain Frosting 

To two tablespoons of boiling water or 
cream, add enough sifted confectioner‘s 
sugar to make of the right consistency to 
spread, and add flavoring. Fresh fruit 
juice may be used in place of water. 


Boiled Frosting 

Put one eup of sugar and one-third 
eup of boiling water in sancepan and stir, 
to prevent from adhering to saucepan. 
Heat to boiling point, and boil without 
stirring until the syrup will thread. Pour 
gradually onto the beaten white of one 
eee, beating mixture constantly, and con- 
tinue beating until of right consistency to 
spread. Add flavoring, one teaspoon of 
vanilla or one-half tablespoon of lemon 
juice, and pour over eake, spreading 
evenly with back of spoon. 


The Teacher’s Suggestions 


All cakes belong to one of two classes, 
butter cakes and eakes without butter or 
snonge cakes. Sponge cakes are made 
rich with eggs, the lightness depending 
upon the amount of air beaten into the 
eggs. Butter cakes are varied by the 
addition of spices, fruit and various eol- 
oring and flavoring materials. 

In all cake making great care must he 
taken in measuring and combining the 
ingredients. Measure all the ingredients 


carefully, and have the fire and all uten- 
sils ready before you begin to mix. 

In butter cakes, first cream the butter, 
then add sugar gradually, then the eggs, 
or yolks of the eggs, then the liquid, and 
flour and baking powder sifted together, 
or flour and wetting alternately. Use an 
earthen bowl to cream the butter in, and 
if the butter is hard, warm the bow! with 
hot water, wiping dry, or set where it 
will warm the butter slightly, but not 
melt it. Rub with a wooden or silver 
spoon until soft and creamy, or a spatula 
ean be used for this purpose. Then add 
the sugar gradually and continue beating. 
If the proportion of sugar be large for 
the butter, beat part of the sugar with 
the eggs, and cream the rest with the but- 
ter. The egg yolks should be beaten until 
light and thick. 

Always mix the flour and baking pow- 
der together, and sift several times, so 
that they may become thoroughly blended 
and make the eake as light as possible. 
Use pastry flour, but if you have to use 
bread flour use two tablespoons for each 
eup less. Last of all, add the whites of 
the eggs beaten until they are stiff and 
dry. If fruit is to be added, it is put in 
last, and is usually mixed with part of 
the flour, to prevent its going to the bot- 
tom of the loaf. 

All cakes with butter in them need to be 
beaten long and vigorously, to make them 
fine grained. Never stir after final beat- 
ing, as the success of cakes, souttles, ome- 
lets, ete, depends upon the air beaten into 
the egg, and the expansion of this air in 
the cooking, and you don’t want to lose 
any of the air that you have beaten in. 

In preparing the tins for the baking of 
cake, always butter them first, then dredge 
with flour, invert, and shake pan, to re- 
move the surplus flour; this will give a 
smooth coating on the bottom of your 
cake. The tins may be lined with buttered 
paper. 

In filling the pans, have the mixture 
come well to the corners and sides of the 
pans, and the pans should be filled nearly 
two-thirds full, if cake is expected to rise 
to the top of pan. Don’t get any of the 
eake mixture on side of tin, as wherever 
the dough strikes this will prevent its ris- 
ing. 

The baking of cake is most important. 
Divide the time required into quarters. 
During the first quarter the mixture 
should begin to rise, in the second the 
eake should continue to rise and begin 
to brown, in the third quarter continue 
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browning, and in the last quarter finish 
baking, brown in the eracks, and shrink 
from the pans. If the oven is too hot, 
the cake browns too quickly, and forms 
a crust over the top which does not allow 
the air to escape, and if it rises more in 
the center, it will erack open. If the 
oven is too cool, the cake will be of coarse 
texture. The small cake and layer cakes 
require a hotter oven than loaf cakes. 
Cake should be baked as soon as possible 
after being mixed. 

Remove the cake from the pan as soon 
as you take it from the oven, and cool on 
a eake rack. Place rack over the cake and 
invert pan; the cake will usually come out 
readily, but if it should stick, loosen with 
a knife around the edges and rest the 
pan on the four edges. 

It will depend on the oven as to the 
exact time it will take to bake a cake. If 
the oven is too hot and the cake is brown- 
ing too fast, put a piece of buttered paper 
over it. We butter the paper so that it 
will not stick to the cake mixture. In 
making both the cakes in this lesson, fol- 
low directions for mixing and baking. 
The golden cake is very nice to make in 
individual tins. 


Frosting 

For the boiled frosting, the whites of 
two eggs will make a softer frosting than 
where simply the one egg is used. Never 
stir the syrup while it is boiling, or let 
it boil vigorously, or it will evaporate 
too quickly. Take up a spoonful of the 
syrup very carefully from the center of 
the pan, and let it run off, and when it 
threads, that is when the bulk of it runs 
off quickly and the rest runs off the end 
of the fork or spoon in threads, remove 
from fire. Have your white of egg well 
beaten, and onto this pour gradually the 
hot syrup, stirring the mixture constantly. 
Continue beating until of the right eon- 
sistency to spread. Frosting if not beaten 
long enough will run. If the syrup is 
boiled too long it will form a erust, and 
it ought to be soft and creamy throughout 
with a gloss over the top. Don’t beat 
too much, or the frosting will go back to 
sugar. 

If you are in a hurry and your boiled 
frosting is not quite thick enough to pre- 
vent its running, take a piece of heavy 
brown paper and bind tightly around the 
cake about an inch above the cake, put 
it on good and tight, and then put your 
frosting on; while the icing is cooling you 
ean be doing something else. 

If you have fondant on hand, you can 
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melt that and pour over the cake. Con- 
fectioner’s frosting is easily made and 
quite satisfactory. Cream makes a much 
better frosting if you happen to have 
it; if not, use milk. 

If you wish to decorate the top of the 
cake, use a pastry bag in putting on the 
frosting. To make a pastry bag, fold a 
twelve-inch square of rubber cloth from 
two opposite corners. Sew edges together, 
forming a triangular bag. Cut off the 
point to make opening large enough to 
insert a tin pastry tube. Fill the point 
of the bag with thick frosting and squeeze 
it through in any pattern desired. 


Seasoned by a Skilled Hand 
By Helen Louise Johnson 


Celery Salad 
Cheese 


Curl the eelery by cutting the stalks 
in two-inch pieces. With a sharp knife 
begin at the outside of the stalks mak- 
ing about five euts parallel with each 
other, lengthwise, eutting only one-third 
the length of the pieces. Make six cuts 
at right angles to those already made. 
Put the celery in ice water and let stand 
as long as possible, over night if possible. 
Take from the water and thoroughly dry. 
For every cupful of celery take one 
tablespoon of red peppers eut in small © 
pieces. Mix with the eelery and dress 
with mayonnaise. When ready to serve 
sprinkle with the merest suggestion of 
grated cheese, put mayonnaise on top and 
serve. 


Frozen Cheese Salad 


Beat one cream cheese to a cream with 
one-fourth eup of cream and season with 
paprika, salt and one teaspoon of Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Turn into the freezer 
and freeze, but not too hard. Take out 
put in a brick and pack in salt and ice 
for at least an hour. Slice and serve on 
lettuce leaves with French dressing. 


with Red Peppers and 


Pineapple and Celery Salad 


Cut one-half eup of celery and one 
tablespoon of pepper in small pieces and 
mix with one cup of shredded pineapple. 
Add one tablespoon of nuts, mix with 
mayonnaise, and when very cold serve on 
curly lettuce leaves, or in apple, shad- 
dock or orange cups. 


Scallops en Brochette 


Cover the scallops with cold water to 
which has been added one teaspoon of 
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salt, and let stand one-half hour. Drain, 
cover with boiling water, add two tea- 
spoons of lemon juice or vinegar, and 
simmer not more than five minutes. A 
most gentle scalding is all that is neces- 
sary and the scallops should not lose 
their plumpness. Drain and dry. Cut 
small pieces of bacon and thread the 
seallops, alternately with the bacon, on 
skewers. Broil over a hot fire until deli- 
eately browned. 


Scallop Salad 

Cover one pint of scallops with two 
cups of cold, salted water and let stand 
at least a half hour. Drain; eover with 
boiling water and add one tablespoon of 
lemon juice. Simmer for two minutes. 
Drain, cover with ice cold water, and 
drain again. Cut in pieces with a silver 
knife. Cut one eup of celery, which 
should be the tender inside stalks only, 
in small pieces and mix with the scallops. 
Add one tablespoon of peppers, chopped, 
and rub the dish with garlic. Make a 
French dressing of four tablespoons of 
oil, one tablespoon of tarragon vinegar, 
one-half teaspoon of salt and pepper to 
taste; marinate the salad with this; let 
stand a half hour. Mix with one cup of 
mayonnaise dressing. Scoop out the in- 
side of tomatoes carefully with a spoon, 
draining them free from liquid and being 
very careful not to break the sides. Fill 
the tomatoes with the salad and serve on 
lettuce leaves. 


Shaddock Sherbet 

Dissolve two and one-half cups, of 
sugar in one cup of water, put over the 
fire and boil until it spins a thread. Cut 
four shaddocks into halves, and remove 
the pulp most earefully with a spoon; 
press the pulp through a coarse sieve. 
Cover two tablespoons of gelatine with 
a little cold water and let stand one-half 
hour, dissolve over hot water. Add with 
the shaddeck juice to the hot syrup and 
add the juice of one orange. Cool, add 
six tablespoons of sherry, turn into the 
freezer and freeze. 


Rice Pudding 

Cut three figs and one tablespoon of 
preserved ginger in small pieces and 
cover with one cup of sherry. Let stand 
one-half hour at least. Cover one-fourth 
box of gelatine with one-half eup of cold 
water and let stand one-half hour. Dis- 
solve over hot water; add to two eups of 
hot boiled rice and two tablespoons of 
sugar. Mix with one cup of whipped 


cream and two teaspoons of vanilla and 
cool. Add the fruit, mix well, and turn 
into a wetted mold. Put on the ice for 
two hours to cool. 


Fruit and Vegetable Dishes 
By Caroline French Benton 


Tomatoes Surprise 

Peel and chill round tomatoes of even 
size; when firm e¢ut them in halves and 
scoop out the centers; in each one lay a 
fresh, uneooked egg without breaking, 
dust with salt and pepper and cover first 
with a spoonful of thick white sauce, 
then with grated cheese; put in a hot 
oven and cook till the egg is set. 


Tomato Salad, Americaine 

Peel, chill and slice rather thick, some 
large tomatoes. On each slice lay one 
exactly matehing of thin, soft American 
dairy cheese, and spread with mayon- 
naise; put a second slice of tomato over 
it and a small spoonful of mayonnaise 
on that; serve on individual plates. 


Tomato and Cucumber Aspic 

Cook down a ean of tomato with a 
slice of onion, salt and pepper and a 
sprig of parsley, till smooth; strain, 
measure and set with sufficient gelatine 
(a level tablespoon to a pint). Take a 
mold and rub with a little oil, and on 
this put slices of very thin eucumber. 
When the tomato jelly is cold, slowly 
pour it in; or, stick the cucumbers on the 
mold with a little dissolved gelatine, dip- 
ping each slice in to wet it. When firm 
turn out on lettuce and put a row of 
eucumber slices overlapping all around; 
serve with stiff mayonnaise. 


Asparagus and Egg Salad 

Cook, drain and chill asparagus, whole. 
Cook hard four eggs and eut in length- 
wise quarters; arrange the asparagus on 
lettuce and surround with the eggs and 
put spoonfuls of stiff mayonnaise all 
around the edge; serve with grated cheese 
sprinkled the last thing over the aspara- 
gus only. 
Melons and Fruit Salad 

Cut small melons in halves and take 
out the seeds; fill each one with bits of 
grapefruit or orange, and a little banana; 
do not have these mussy, or use more 
than two kinds of fruit; over all pour a 
little sherry, if liked, mixed with a spoon- 
ful of powdered sugar. 
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follow the menus. 


Saturday, June 1 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Cereal and cream 
Plain omelet. 
Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baked corn and 
cheese* 
5 Cold gems 
Iced tea 
DINNEB 
Onion soup* 
Chicken, southern 
style* 
Creamed potatoes 
Green peas 
Lemon rice* 
Favorite cookies 


Sunday, June 2 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Diced cod and 
potatoes* 
Plain muffins Coffee 
DINNER 
Bouillon 
Sliced boiled tongue 
Potato puft 
Asparagus with butter 
sauce 
Grape juice ice 
Wafers Small coffee 
SUPPER 
Tartare sandwiches* 
Grape ice 
Small cakes 


Monday, June 3 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Browned chicken hash 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold tongue 
Tomato and cucum- 
ber salad 
Sally Lunn 
Iced chocolate 
DINNER 

Broiled steak 
/ Savory potatoes* 
Corn souffle 
Cress salad 
Lemon jelly with wal- 
nuts 
Crisp cookies 
Iced tea 


Tuesday, June 4 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
; Poached eggs 
Broiled ham* 
Pec Graham toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Clam entree* 
Hulled corn and milk 
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Savory Meals for June 


By Mildred Maddocks 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found in the Menu Recipes, or How to 


DINNER 


Casserole of veal 
Vegetable salad 
Baked custard with 
chocolate sauce 
Coffee Wafers 


Wednesday, June 5 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Minced veal on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cheese and pimento 
salad 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Johnnycake 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast lamb 
Creamed potatoes 
Fried green peppers 
Strawberry shortcake 
Iced coffee 
Cheese 


Thursday, June 6 


BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Corn fritters 
Cold lamb 
Cucumber and radish 


s 
Cookies Iced tea 
DINNER 


Vegetable soup 
Lamb with string 
beans* 
Creamed potatoes 
Cress with dressing 
Plain ice cream with 
fruit sauce 
Wafers 


Friday, June 7 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
and bananas 
Plain omelet 
Raised biscuit 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Indian meal timbales 
Tomato salad with 
mayonnaise 
Breadsticks Iced tea 


DINNER 


Bouillon 
Fillets of mock sole* 
Mashed potato 
Baked squash 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Marshmallow pudding 
Wafers 


Saturday, June 8 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Minced lamb on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Squash puff 
Mufiins 
Cheese balls 
Fruit salad 
DINNER 
Corn soup 
Veal cutlets with 
brown olive sauce 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Baked potatoes 
Dresden chocolate 
crumbs 
Small coffee 


Sunday, June 9 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Browned fish hash 
Rye popovers Coffee 
DINNER 
Cold bouillon 
Jellied meat 
Steamed squash 
Potatoes Radishes 
Asparagus on toast 
Chocolate ice cream 
Wafers Iced coffee 
SUPPER 
Meat sandwiches 
Fruit 
Iced chocolate with 
whipped cream 


Monday, June 10 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tomatoes 
with poached eggs 
Hot biscuit 
offee 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced roe croquettes 
Stuffed potatoes 
Watercress salad 
DINNER 
Green pea soup 
Stuffed shad 
Creamed potatoes 
Beets and tops with 
butter sauce 
Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


Tuesday, June 11 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Corn muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Browned beet hash 
Asparagus on toast 
Iced tea Cookies 
Raspberries with 
cream 
DINNER 
Potato and onion 


soup 
Sliced jellied meat 


Rice with black 
butter 


Creamed carrots and 


peas 
Water cress with 
French dressing 
Pineapple with 
whipped cream 
Iced tea 


Wednesday, June 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries 
Broiled ham* 
Rice pancakes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold meat salad 
Breadsticks 
Iced cocoa 
Small cakes 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Spinach with butter 


Sauce 
Cucumber and radish 
salad 

Bonbons Nuts 


Iced coffee 


Thursday, June 13 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Beef in brown gravy 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Bechamel eggs in 
ramekins 
Popovers with fruit 
Sailce 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Spinach soup 
Sliced roast beef 
Savory potatoes* 
Beets and tops with 
butter sauce 
Radishes 
Fruit shortcake 
Small coffee 


Friday, June 14 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 

Broiled tomatoes 

Graham date gems 
Coffee 


LUNCIIEGN 


Cheese pudding 
Cucumbers with cress 
Breadsticks 
Iced tea 


DINNER 


Cream of tomato 
soup 
Paked sea trout* 
Potato balls with 
parsley sauce 
Creamed new carrots 
Radishes 
Frozen fruit punch 
Wafers 


Saturday, June 15 
BREAKFAST 


Grape fruit 
Stewed kidneys 
Potato cakes 
Coffee 


Toast 
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Browned beef hash 
Baked custard with 

maple sauce 

Crackers 

DINNER 

Clear soup 
Veal cutlets with to- 

mato sauce 

Mashed potato 
Asparagus on toast 
Strawberry shortcake 
Iced coffee 


Sunday, June 16 


BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked 
salmon 
Graham popovers 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Cherry soup* 
Roast stuffed chicken 
Creamed potatoes 
Baked summer squash 
Radish and cucumber 
salad 
Fruit Bavarian cream 
Favorite cookies* 
Small coffee 
SUPPER 
Potato salad 
Sandwiches 
Fruit 


Monday, June 17 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs scrambled with 


am 
Plain muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken with 
peanuts* 
Beet salad 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Lima bean soup 
Broiled steak 
Steamed rice with 
butter sauce 
Baked tomatoes 
Berries with cream 


Cake 


Cookies Small coffee 
Tuesday, June 18 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Asparagus on toast 
with butter sauce 
Cookies Cheese balls 
Iced chocolate 
DINNER 
Fowl en casserole 
with vegetables 
Lettuce and cucum- 
bers with dressing 
Nuts Bonbons 
Iced coffee 


Wednesday, June 19 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed chicken on 
toast 
Baked bananas 
Coffee 


THE 


LUNCHEON 


Luncheon 
Vegetable hash 
Stuffed cucumber 


Sala 
Fruit shortcake 
DINNER 


Bouillon 
Baked ham 
Creamed radishes 
Mashed potato 
Asparagus with 
French dressing 
Boiled custard 
Sponge cake 
Small coffee 


Thursday, June 20 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Biscuits 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Stuffed tomatoes 
Cold sliced ham 
Cold biscuits 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Corn soup 
Broiled lamb steak 
Stuffed potatoes: 
Fried summer squash 

Radishes 
Strawberries 
raspberries 

Iced coffee 


and 
Cake 
Friday, June 21 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 


Fried eggplant 
Corn gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Escalloped eggs 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Iced chocolate 


DINNER 


Steamed clams 
Boiled fish with 
drawn butter sauce 
Potatoes 
Fried tomatoes 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Frozen pudding 
afers 


Saturday, June 22 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 


Broiled ham* 
Potato cakes Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Whitefish salad 
Stuffed cucumbers 
Iced tea Gingerbread 


DINNER 


Beef a la mode 
Aspic jelly salad 
Breadsticks 
Cheese balls 
Snow pudding with 
custard sauce 
Crisp cookies* 
Iced coffee 


TABLE 


Sunday, June 23 


BREAKFAST 
Grape fruit 
Ham omelet* 
Sally Lunn 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Clam bouillon 
Broiled steak 
Potato balls with 
parsley sauce* 
Creamed carrots 
Cherry ice* 
Chocolate cake 
SUPPER 


Clam entree 
Plain sandwiches 
Fruit 
Small cakes 


Monday, June 24 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Browned hash 
Lettuce salad 
Fruit Crackers 
DINNER 
Vegetable chowder 
Asparagus salad 
Rusk 
Maple shortcake 
Iced coffee 


Tuesday, June 25 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled small fish 
Graham date gems 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baked corn and beans 
Cucumber sandwiches 
with mayonnaise 
Iced chocolate 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy 
Spinach 
Creamed new carrots 
Radishes 
Rhubarb charlotte 
Wafers Small coffee 


Wednesday, June 26 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Spinach and egg salad 


Rusk and milk 
Sponge cake 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup 
Cold sliced lamb 
Apple mint jelly 
Mashed potato 
Green peas 


Frozen strawberries 
Yafers 
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Thursday, June 27 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Cold meat ~ 
Potato cakes 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cheese fondu 
Tomato and cucumber 


salad 
Iced tea Cake 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Meat souffie 
Stuffed tomatoes ; 
Steamed summer 
squash 
Baked coffee custard 
with whipped cream 
Wafers 
Friday, June 28 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs, baked in toma- 
toes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Quahaug chowder 
Iced chocolate 
Fruit 
DINNER 
Spring tomato soup 
Broiled small fish 
Creamed potatoes 
Asparagus with butter i 
sauce t 
Jelly surprise 
Wafers Small coffee 


Saturday, June 29 


BREAKFAST 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Stewed kidneys 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese and walnut 
salad 
Cold boiled beef 
Small cakes 
Cherries 
DINNER 
Clear soup* 
Roast loin of veal 
Potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Cucumber and 
pimento salad 
Prunes on toast 
Iced coffee 
Sunday, June 30 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs baked with but- 
ter sauce 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast veal 
Mashed potato 
Baked squash 
Asparagus on toast 
Caramel ice cream 
Crackers 
Small coffee 
SUPPER “4 
Cheese sandwiches 
Baked custards q : 
Sponge cake F 
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Menu Recipes 
How to Follow the Menus 


Catering in the warm weather months 
must be more or less on the “hand to 
mouth” principle, but with the usual ice 
supply, foods may be purchased to sue- 
cessfully carry out the June menus as 
printed. 

Cook the tongue to be served June 1, 
on Saturday and allow it to cool in the 
liquor before pressing. 

Asparagus and the season’s first ber- 
ries have been freely used. Their short 
season necessitates this frequent appear- 
anee on the table. If soup be used, the 
clear meat or vegetable stocks will usu- 
ally be found more refreshing, with an 
occasional eream soup to balance an 
otherwise light meal. 

On June 11 use a molded eold cereal, 
if liked this may be done often and the 
necessary variety still be obtained. 

For the broiled ham served on June 
22, eut very thin slices from the ham 
baked on June 19, and broil very quickly 
until erisp and hot. The remainder of 
the ham figures in the omelet the next 
muining. 


Tartare Sandwiches 

Chop fine a little cold ham and three 
sardines, boned and skinned; add three 
small sour pickles and a teaspoon each 
of mustard, walnut catsup and vinegar; 
season to taste with salt, pepper and a 
pinch of eayenne and spread on thin 
slices of bread cut in diamonds. <A, E. 
Chicken, Southern Style 

Split the chicken down the back as 
for broiling; wipe dry and rub all over 
with salt and pepper. Put in a baking 
pan with a slice of bacon and two cups 
of water. Cook about an hour, basting 
frequently. A. E. 
Potato Balls with Parsley Butter 

Boil small or medium potatoes as near 
of a size as possible, first paring them. 
Serve with a butter made by beating to 
a eream two tablespoons of butter, a half 
tablespoon of lemon juice and a table- 
spoon of finely minced parsley. Add salt 
and a dash of eayenne pepper. Spread 
over the hot potatoes and it will melt into 
a delicious dressing. This is especially 
nice to serve with fish, 
Favorite Cookies 

To every cup of very rich sour cream 
add one cup sugar, one egg, one-half tea- 
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spoon soda and a little vanilla. Thicken 
with about two eups of flour—try bak- 
ing one before you get in too much. 
Form into small balls with a teaspoon 
and floured hands, place in pan some 
distance apart, flatten and sift with 
coarse sugar; or leave this sugar off and 
cover entirely with powdered sugar when 
used. They should be eaten fresh and, 
of course, need a hot oven. A. W. 
Crisp Cookies 

Cream together one eup of sugar and 
a big half eup of butter; add two eggs, 
a third of a teaspoon of soda in a table- 
spoon of milk, vanilla flavoring, or gin- 
ger if liked. Use as little flour as possi- 
ble to roll. Sprinkle with sugar or c¢o- 
coanut, or put three blanched almonds at 
equal distances around the edge after 
cutting in rings. Make very thin. A. W. 


Baked Sea Trout 


Clean a feur-pound trout. Mash three 
boiled potatoes with two tablespoons of 
butter, one teaspoon of onion juice, and a 
little pepper and salt. Stuff the trout 
with this, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and put in the pan with two tablespoons 
of butter, six tomatoes and half a eup of 
water. Bake in a moderate oven fifty 
minutes. Serve with tomatoes. L. W. 


Shad Roe Croquettes 


One pint cream, four tablespoons corn- 
starch or flour, four shad roes, four ta- 
blespoons of butter, juice of one lemon, 
cayenne and salt. Boil the roes fifteen 
minutes in salted water, drain and mash. 
Heat the cream and cook with the butter 
and flour rubbed to a cream. Boil up 
once with the mashed roes thoroughly 
stirred in; let cool and fry a delicate 
brown in hot fat. L. W. 


Diced Cod with Potatoes 


Cut the flesh from an uncooked fresh 
codfish into dice. Prepare an equal num- 
ber of dice from cold boiled potatoes. 
Cook in a double boiler with a half cup 
of butter and an equal amount of cream. 
Add two tablespoons of hot mustard, 
paprika, salt and pepper. Cook until 
the cod is tender. Heap on a dish with 
plenty of parsley about it. Serve mus- 
tard in a separate dish. A three-pound 
eod is enough for six persons. M. C. D. 


Savory Potatoes 

Choose small, new potatoes; wash very 
carefully, and boil without peeling in 
salted water. . Drain thoroughly, seatter 
Have ready 


on more salt and keep hot. 
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over boiling water the serving dish; put 
into it a large tablespoon of butter, a 
dash of white pepper, another of celery 
salt and three nasturtium leaves, shredded 
fine. As you take the skins off the pota- 
toes lay them into this, toss, cover 
closely and keep over the boiling water. 
They are well flavored in fifteen min- 
utes, but half an hour will not hurt them. 
Parsley or cress may be used, but noth- 
ing gives quite as nice a taste as the 
nasturtiums. A little rich milk may be 
used instead of half the butter. Miriam D. 


Clam Entree 


For a quick entree cook together until 
they bubble two tablespoons each of flour 
and butter. Then add the juice of one can 
of minced clams and stir in one or two 
eggs which have been previously beaten, 
and four tablespoons of thick cream. 
When the sauce thickens add the clam 
meat and serve on very hot buttered 
toast. This is enough for four persons. 
If the sauce is slow to thicken add a lit- 
tle cornstarch wet in milk, but never any 
extra flour as that gives an uncooked 
taste. The clam meat toughens if cooked 
too long. M. C. D. 


Corn and Cheese Entree 

Cook corn until tender and put through 
the colander. Moisten with cream and 
add a little grated cheese. Beat in the 
yolks of four eggs and the whipped whites 
of two. Add seasoning and plenty of 
paprika. Fill bell peppers from which 
the tops have been cut and bake in the 
oven. M. C. D. 


Onion Soup 

For the most delicious onion soup 
make a rich potato soup and a little 
while before it is done, put in sliced onion 
in quantity according to strength of fla- 
vor desired, strain all, stir in a little 
whipped cream, and serve very hot. J. 


Bechamel Eggs in Ramekins 

Put in the bottom of each ramekin 
finely minced ham or other meat (as 
chicken or veal), then a thin layer of 
browned bread crumbs. Next add a very 
lightly poached egg, then a tablespoon 
of bechamel sauce, and last some grated 
American cheese. Bake in a hot oven a 
few minutes. This makes an exceedingly 
pretty and delicious dish for luncheon. 


Cheese and Pimento Salad 

Break up four cream cheeses with a 
fork. Grind one small can of pimentos 
through the fine blade of the meat chop- 


per, and mix thoroughly with the cheese, 
adding a very little of the juice from 
the pimento can, and beating the whole 
into a light, creamy mass. Heap on let- 
tuce, and surround with mayonnaise 
dressing. This is one of the most beau- 
tiful of salads, as well as one of the most 
delicious, being a particularly pretty com- 
bination of pink, yellow and green. C.S. 
Bechamel Sauce 


Melt one tablespoon of butter, add one 
tablespoon of flour, and mix till per- 
fectly smooth. Add a gill of stock and a 
gill of cream, and stir constantly until it 
thickens. Remove from the fire, add a 
dash of pepper, half a teaspoon of salt, 
and the yolk of one egg well beaten. 
H. 8. 

Marshmallow Pudding 

Make a lemon jelly. Put a layer of 
sliced marshmallows in the bottom of the 
mold and when the jelly has begun to 
set spread a little over them. Continue 
with jelly and marshmallows until the 
mold is full, and put away to harden. 
Serve with whipped cream. A. H. 
Lamb with String Beans 

Get a piece of the forequarter of lamb 
suitable for pot-roasting or stewing. Or, 
when buying a leg of lamb for roasting, 
have the butcher eut off one-third of the 
leg from the small end, and use this lat- 
ter piece for this recipe. Cook it as for 
pot roast. An hour and a quarter be- 
fore serving add a quart of tender green 
string beans, cut lengthwise. Cover and 
cook until done. Then remove the lamb, 
and put in the middle of a_ platter. 
Slightly thicken the gravy containing the 
beans, and turn out on the _ platter 
around the meat. The lamb and beans 
flavor each other, greatly improving both. 
C. S. 

Creamed Chicken with Peanuts 

Diee cold chicken, and heat it in an 
ordinary white sauce made of milk thick- 
ened with butter and flour. Put it on 
toast, in bread boxes, or in hollowed rolls; 
sprinkle thickly with finely ground pea- 
nuts, and set for a minute or two in a 
hot oven. C. S. 

Fillet of Mock Sole 

Buy from the fishman a flounder, have 
the bones taken out and eut the fish in 
strips; sprinkle it with flour, salt and 
pepper, roll each piece up, fasten it with 
a little wooden skewer or toothpick, and 
fry it in boiling oil. Serve with sauce 
tartare. Real sole is diffienlt to get and 
this is a fair substitute. C. A. Flagler. 
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Entrees and Relishes 
By D. R. G. 


Egg Balls on Toast 

Hard cook six eggs, remove the yolks 
whole, chop the whites, and keep both 
hot in the warming oven. Prepare six 
rounds of hot buttered toast and spread 
with deviled ham, making a slight depres- 
sion in the center of each to receive an 
egg-yolk. Make one pint of thin white 
sauce, add the chopped whites of egg and 
pass, with the toast, in a gravy boat. 


Ham Croquettes 


One cup of:thick white sauce, seasoned 
with onion juice, one cup of soft bread 
erumbs, one-half cup of deviled ham, 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt. Mix, and 
when cold form into croquettes, roll in 
bread crumbs, dip in beaten egg and again 
roll in erumbs and fry in hot, deep fat. 
These may be varied by using deviled 
turkey, tongue and the like. Parsley and 
celery tips are suitable garnishes. 


Crumbed Salmon 


Make one pint of thin white sauce and 
season highly, using lemon and Worces- 
tershire sauce. Add one ean of salmon, 
broken into flakes with a fork. Fill indi- 
vidual dishes, well-buttered, cover the top 
with crumbs and add a spoonful of cream 
to each. Brown quickly in a hot oven, 
A good emergency dish. 

Sliced Lamb’s Liver 

Boil a lamb’s liver till very tender, 

mash to a paste with a fork, adding a 
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spoonful of butter, salt, pepper and a 
little mace. Press into a bowl and slice 
when cold. 


Maryland Chicken 


Joint a young chicken, roll in seasoned 
flour, then egg and crumb the joints. Lay 
in a dripping pan and on each joint lay 
a thin slice of fat bacon. Bake twenty 
minutes in a very hot oven, removing the 
bacon to a platter when thoroughly crisp. 
Arrange the joints with the bacon, 
thicken the fat in the pan with two level 
tablespoons of flour, add one eup of thin 
cream, and when thoroughly blended, 
strain over the meat. 


Glazed Sweetbreads 


Blanch a pair of lamb’s sweetbreads 
and eut in dice when entirely cold, roast 
for twenty minutes in a little well-re- 
duced stock, basting frequently. Ar- 
range on a deep platter, surrounded by a 
ring of boiled green peas; add one cup 
of cream to the glaze in which they were 
cooked and pour over the sweetbreads 
before serving. 

If you live in the country, and know 
a small boy who knows a frog-pond, you 
may occasionally serve an inexpensive 
dish of 
Fried Frogs’ Legs 

After skinning, dip the legs in sweet 
milk, roll in flour seasoned with salt and 
pepper, lay in a wire basket and fry in 
deep fat until crisp. Serve on water cress, 
garnished with lemon points. 
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XVIII---For the Outing 


HEN planning the summer’s out- 
W ing experience has taught that 

there are many details to be con- 
sidered, if the sojourn in the country, 
mountains or at the seashore, is to be the 
complete recreation it is intended. Away 
from the accustomed conveniences of 
home, in a place where supplies are dif- 
ficult to be had, and in quarters more 
or less cramped, trivial needs have an 
uncomfortable way of obtrading them- 
selves and turning the anticipated rest 
into a season of striving and makeshift, 
instead. And while it is almost impossi- 
ble to forestall all the wants, there is 
pleasure in decreasing their number year 
by year, in the hope of ultimately arriv- 


from the fold outward to a point on the 
edges three inches from the top. This 
formed the back portion. The two front 
pieces, each as long as the back portion 
but only three-fourths as wide, were next 
cut, and one hemmed down one side. They 
were spread upon the back, their outer 
and lower edges made to conform, and 
the free edges to overlap—the hemmed 
one being on top. The fronts were cut 
to fit the back portion at the top, and 
all the edges bound with brown cotton 
tape. A small opening was left in the 
middle of the top seam through which to 
slip the hook of the elothes hanger, and 
a scant frill of the tape sewn around it. 
Four dress clips were sewn down the 
opening to make it perfeetly secure, al- 


ing at the solid comfort yet attainable, though the wide lap makes it hard for 
Before going to the land 
of limited closet room, one 
cannot better spend a few 
hours and several yards of 
inexpensive material than in 
the making of suit and 
dress protectors. Cham- 
bray, perealine, skirt lining 
or any material which does 
not shed lint, is suitable. 
The suit cover illustrated 
is made of tan chambray 
which eost eight cents the 
yard, and_ stenciled and 
bound with seal brown. 
The suit was first measured 
as it hung on its rack in 
the closet, and five inches 
was added to the shoulder 
measurement and four to the 
length. One piece of cham- 
bray was cut according to 
these measurements, folded 


Figure 145. Suit protector. lengt hwise through the mid- Figure 146. Case for coat hangers. 
Design 15 cents dle and sloped at.one end Design 20 cents 
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the dust to enter. The 
beautifying touch which 
7? few women can forego, 
/ was added last by slip- 
ping inside the finished 
ease a sheet of stiff, white 
blotting paper, and sten- 
ciling a prim little pat- 
tern in brown across the 
lower part and a quarter- 
inch band, also brown, 
around the whole ease. 
Coat hangers are among 
the necessary impedimenta 
of the summer’s outing, 
and when they 
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the pointed end, or the flap, with a con- 
ventional flower in dull green and brown, 
with an enclosing band of green. Next 
baste the silk to the unpainted side of 
the linen and turn in and stiteh together 
the square ends. Fold the lined strip 
crosswise, on a line fifteen inches from 
the point, and eover the raw edges with 
the ribbon binding sewed on by machine. 
The fastening is an ordinary metal clip 
such as dressmakers use for a blind 
closing. 

Linen is the best covering for a coat 
hanger ease, as the metal hooks are lia- 
ble to break through a softer material 


are of the fold- | » 
ing variety and 
Coat hanger case slipped into a 
open workmanlike 
eover, their 
objectionable traveling qualities 
are eliminated and they be- 
come the convenience they 
were originally intended. 

A ease which will hold six 
folding hangers such as may be 
bought three for a quarter, is 
made of a 27 by 5'-inch un- 
bleached linen strip lined with 
brown taffeta and bound with 
narrow brown satin ribbon. 
After eutting the linen and the 
silk lining to fit it, shape one 
end of each to a dull point. 
Fold the linen and crease eross- 
wise fifteen inches from the 
point. Stencil the short piece 


—the front of the ease—and 


Emergency case, closed 


Figure 147. Emergency case. Design 30 cents 


and do considerable damage, but the lin- 
ing is optional; it may be silk, sateen, 
perealine, contrasting linen, or it may 
be omitted. The ribbon binding too, may 
be omitted, the edges being simply 
turned in and stitehed, or it may be sub- 
stituted by linen, cotton or wool tape. 
An emergency ease is made of the 
same materials as those used in the coat 
hanger ease, but, as becomes its profes- 
sional office, it is not so simple in con- 
struction. To make it there are required 
a piece of linen and a piece of silk each 
18 by 19 inches, one-half yard of black 
elastic tape, four and one-half yards of 
brown satin binding ribbon, three-fourths 
yard of inech-wide ribbon to match, two 
dress clips, and a piece of cardboard 
8™% by 51% inches. Five one-ounce bot- 
tles, a roll of absorbent cotton, a roll of 
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sterilized bandage, some = 


strips of adhesive plaster 
and a tin box of mustard 
plasters, are needed for the 
equipment. 

After shaping and cutting 
the linen for the cover, which 
measures eighteen inches 
from top to bottom and six- 
teen inches across, and an ob- 
long piece 742 by 4 inches, 
silk linings were cut to fit 
each. The two rounded side 
flaps and the oblong piece 
were steneiled with brown 
flowers and green bands, one 


green band only, being sten- 
ciled around the wide top 
flap. The pasteboard was 
next slipped under the silk lining and 
pasted to it seven inehes from the top 
and four inehes from each side. While 
the paste was drying under a flat weight, 
the wide ribbon was gathered to the tape, 
by stretching the tape and stitching it 
flat upon the ribbon with two rows of 
machine stitching. When covered, the 
tape was eut into two pieces, one twelve 
inches long and one six. The twelve- 
inch piece was divided into five equal 
lengths, and seeured by machirie at each 
end and at the lines of division to corres- 
ponding points on the silk-covered paste- 
board. This formed the five loops for the 
bottles. The remaining six inches of tape 
were cut in two, and the loops for band- 
age and cotton sewn to the cardboard at 
right angles to those for the bottles. 

The linen and silk were now fitted and 
basted together and the oblong piece of 
linen, lined and bound across the top, 
basted across the square flap, and all 
bound around with the narrow brown 
ribbon. 

Two twelve-inch lengths of the narrow 
ribbon were sewed at one end to the 
rounded corners of the top 
flap and the under parts of 
the dress elips sewn on top 
of the joining. The free 
ends of the ribbon were 
looped and the remaining 
parts of the clips sewed at 
_the top of the loops. Two 
other twelve-inch pieces of 
ribbon were sewed to the 
middle of the edge of each 
side flap. 

To finish, fill the bottles 
with the necessary drugs, 
cork securely, label and slip 


Figure 148. Traveling pillow slip. Design 35 ceats 


them under the horizontal loops. Place 
the cotton and bandage in the loops 
‘above, and the plasters in the oblong 
pocket beneath. Close by folding the 
plaster pocket up over the bottles, the top 
flap down, passing the looped ribbons 
around the back of the case and over 
upon the front, and snap the elips. Fold 
the side flaps toward the center and tie. 

A pillow is a great comfort on a long 
trip, but such an awkward thing to earry 
that its need is generally left to be sup- 
plied by the porter. With a traveling 
pillow case like the one illustrated it is 
possible to be both comfortable and in- 
dependent, and to indulge any personal 
preference for down, hops, pine or bal- 
sam in the filling of the pillow. 

This traveling slip is made of brown 
cotton basket cloth at twenty-five cents 
the yard. It was eut in two parts, an 
upper, 20 by 12 inches and a lower, 19 by 
12 inches. Each part received a one-ineh 
hem across one end, and the longer, which 
is the top, was stenciled in brown cones 
with green pine needles framed in a half- 
inch green border. The two parts were 


Figure 149. Traveling case for shirtwaists. Design 35 cents 
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then seamed together on three 
sides, turned, and a_ shaped 
brown leather handle sewed 
lengthwise above the middle of 
the top seam. The handle was 
left slack to permit an easy 


hold. Six seven-ineh leather 
thongs were cut each 
knotted at one end. These 


were drawn through the hem of 
the top and then at points op- 
posite through the hem of the 
bottom of the slip. The pil- 
low was inserted, the top 
lapped over the opening, and 
the thongs tied, leaving no 
glimpse of white. 

If no seraps of brown leather 
are at hand for handles and 
thongs, the tops of some old 
kid gloves may be used in- 
stead. <As the kid is soft, and 
liable to streteh if any weight 
is put upon it, a kid handle 
should be made double and 
several rows of machine stiteh- 
ing run around its edges. 

To carry several shirt waists 
in a dress suit case without 
mussing, put them in a ease like the 
piciure. In copying it, eut two oblong 
pieces of cardboard as large as will fit 
easily into your traveling case. Cut a 
piece of tan coutil and a piece of rose- 
colored sateen, each a half-inch wider 
than the cardboard is long and twelve 
inches longer than the board is wide. 
Stencil one end of the coutil with a de- 
sign of pink roses, daisies and leaves, 
and when the dye is dry and pressed 


with a hot iron, lay the right sides of the . 


sateen and ecoutil together and seam them 


Figure 150. Boat pillow of old gold burlap, 


Design 75 cents 
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Shirtwaist case, open 


along three sides, leaving the stenciled 
end free. Turn, fit one piece of card- 
board between lining and cover against 
the end seam, and fasten it in with a row 
of machine stitching along its free edge. 
Run a parallel row of stitching four 
inehes beyond this, slip the second board 
into the pocket thus made, and fasten it 
in place as you did the first. 

Turn in the edges of cover and lining 
along the stenciled end, insert two lined 
straps of the eoutil long enough to reach 
once and a half around the ease and 

stitch. The straps should be an inch 
and a half wide and pointed at one 
end. Sew two or three faney buttons 
on each strap near its joining to the 
cover, and work one buttonhole in the 
pointed end. By this simple arrange- 
ment the capacity of the ease may be 
regulated. Four narrow rose-colored 
ribbons sewed on the inside hold the 
waists in place. 

The eoutil of which this ease is 
made, cost nineteen cents the yard and 
was twenty-two inches wide, the sateen 
twenty-five cents and thirty inches 
wide, and the ribbon five. 

Every woman who spends her sum- 
mers near the water, knows the artis- 
tie value of boat eushions and gives 
those intended for her personal use 
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eareful attention both as to color and 
design. The printed cushion tops 
seen in the shops she will not have, 
nor will she spend her precious nee- 
dlework where it will be so little ap- 
preciated, preferring pillows made of 
plain but attractive materials or those 
quickly stenciled. If, as is often the 
ease, she is fo!lowing out a color 
scheme in her boat furnishings, the 
pillow question assumes new interest 
because of the opportunity for color 
combination offered by a uniform 
background. 

A pillow which will look well in a 
laune’ whos: eolor note is either 
green or mahogany, or in a small boat 
painted almost any color save red or 
blue, is made of two twenty-ineh 
squares of old-gold burlap bound to- 
gether with olive green leather. The 
design is a bold stencil done in green 
for the leaves and stem, and deep ma- 
hogany shaded to orange for the 
flower. After the first application 
of dye had dried, been steamed and 
pressed with a hot iron, it was gone 
over with a seeond coat free hand, 


to burning her monogram in letters 
that all who run may read, into the 
blade. Oars marked in this fashion 
are not so apt to stray, and when 
they do, are easily traced. 

A simple monogram, proportioned 
to suit the size and shape of the 
blade, is more effective than one of 
intricate interlacing. It should first 
be drawn upon heavy manila paper 
and secured with pins over a piece of 
earbon paper upon the blade. Trans- 
fer by tracing the lines with a sty- 
lus. Use a strong pyro-point, kept at 
an even heat, and trace slowly, burn- 
ing through the shellac into the 
wood beneath. 

Obviously, one does not go to the 
eountry to stay indoors, and so, 
loaded with books, magazine, writ- 
ing pad and fancy work, the sum- 
mer woman earries out this part of 
the preseribed program in the open. 

But arms strong enough for tennis, 
golf and rowing, tire strangely when 
erooked around the orthodox femin- 
ine load, and it is a great relief to 
dump it into a light fabrie satchel 


and again steamed and pressed. This Fiéere 151. which may be earried in the hand. 


was in view of the tests of light and 


ecorated 
paddle. 


The materials for such a satchel 


water to which the pillow would be Meneéram. may probably be found in the serap 


2 letters, 50 
put. Leather is a most serviceable cents; 3 le- bag. 
ters, 75 
cents 


finish for pillows destined to hard 
wear, but it is not always easy to he 
had, and in this ease it may very well be 
replaced by a wide linen or wool tape. 

The oblong pillow is made of light tan 
oxford at twenty cents the yard, and 
stenciled with a water lily design. - It 
measures 22 by 17 inches. <A few liber- 
ties were taken with the natural color of 
the flower, the petals being stenciled dark 
red shaded to pink, the pads light green 
with brown eenters and the stems 
green. 

Although it will hardly pay to put so 
much work on a _ boat pillow, should 
anyone eare to take the trouble, this 
design may be easily developed in ap- 
pliqué, by using pink linen for the 
flower, green for the pads and several 
shades of green floss for the couching, 
stems and bands. 

A skillful oarswoman always has her 
preferences as to the style and weight 
of her oars and paddle, and generally 
marks her personal property. Experi- 
has proved that small initials 
carved in the handles are not very ef- 
feetual in keeping oars from being 
borrowed without leave, so she has taken 


If not, a very suitable mate- 
rial is coarse brown linen with pump- 
kin eolored sateen for lining. Cut 
a piece of linen and a piece of sateen 
each 20 by 13 inclies and hem the ends 
to the depth of three-fourths of an inch. 
Fold the linen crosswise, crease it 
through the middle, unfold, and steneil 
eaeh half with a design in mahogany and 
orange. Three-fourihs of an inch from 
the edges stencil a narrow mahogany 
band. Lay the right sides of linen and 


Figure 152. Boat pillow stenciled with water lily. 
Design 75 cents 
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The best materials for such a 
cover are heavy linen damask 
such as is used for furniture 
coverings, denim or ecoutil. The 
tan damask of which this cover 
is made is forty-two inches 
wide and cost forty-five cents 
the yard. In-making, a gen- 
erous measurement of the top 
and sides of the trunk was 
taken and an allowance made 
for seams. After cutting the 
five pieces, they were stenciled, 
then seamed and bound on the 
right side with linen tape to 
match the damask. The lower 
edge was finished with an inch 
hem. In the middle of the 
binding at each end, a tape 


Figure 153. Linen satchel. Design 35 cents 


sateen together, seam the long edges and turn. Cut 
a piece of stiff cardboard 142 by 1214 inches, and in- 
sert it crosswise between the linen and sateen, half way 
between the ends of the case. Fasten the cardboard 
in place by running a row of machine stitching along | 
each of its sides. Fold and stitch two 2 by 12-inch | 
linen strips, and sew upon the outside of the top of | 
the satchel for the handles. 

This satchel has two large pockets in which to 
earry such things as books, writing pad and peneils, 
with an open space between for a roll of newspapers, 
a sweater or a workbag. The linen of which it is 
made is of the kind generally used for dish towels. 

In summer quarters, the conspicuous place occupied 
by the trunk is generally not from choice but necessity, 
and women are driven to all manner of devices to con- 
ceal its very obtrusive presence. One of the simplest 
solutions of the difficulty is to make a loosely fitting, 
stenciled cover. A trunk covered in this fashion, with 
a few pillows thrown on top, may do good service as a 
window seat; it may even occupy a place in the hall . 
without being objectionable. Linen satchel open, showing both sides 


handle may be sewed 
by which to draw 
the cover off. The 
colors used for the 
stencil were green 
for the trees, green 
for the grass, orange 
shaded to brown for 
the birds. 


Nervous WomeEN 
should not talk too 
much. Excessive and 
enthusiastic talking 
wastes vitality.— 
Figure 154. Trunk cover. Design 50 cents Medical Summary. 
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No. 79. Simple border with monogram 


For the Trousseau 
By M. Alison Muir 


Embroidered towels and searfs for 
tables make most desirable additions to 
the trousseau of the bride-to-be; ner 
would a single scarf or from three to six 
towe's, hand-embroidered, be unappre- 
ciated by the future housewife at her 
“linen shower,” or as a wedding gift. 

- Plain or figured huekabuck is used for 
making these towels, about a yard and a 
quarter being allowed for each. One 
end is generally finished with a hem- 
stitched border, while the other is em- 
broidered, as shown in the illustrations. 
At first glanee the work appears elabo- 
rate, although in reality it is quite sim- 
ple. Outlining, cross stitching, some 
solid embroidery, with buttonholing, 
comprise the scheme for working. The 


addition of an initial or initials gives a 
personal touch to the gift. 

No 79 is a simple design with mono- 
gram. Nos 80 and 81 may be used for 
towels embroiderd in white. For table 
searfs, the ordinary brown dish towel- 
ing, coarse erash or ecraftsman’s cloth 
makes up most artistically when worked 
in colors. The Egyptian motif, No 81, 
is especially decorative carried out in dull 
reds and blues. The patterns come in 
widths of 23 and 25 inches, but may be 
adapted to narrower materials. 

Perforations of the designs, 30 cents 
each. 

Monograms (made to order, two or 
three letters), 85 cents. Old English let- 
ters, 2144 inches, 10 cents; 3 inches, 15 
cents. 

Cotton for working, 35 cents per dozen 
skeins. 

Address all or- 


ders, strictly by 
number and name of 
designer, to Pattern 
Department, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Do not send eash nor 
stamps, but money 
order, postal note or 


No. 80. Embroidered towel end with initials cheek. 


THE TAPE-FACED 
Pracket is simple and 
may be used where 
strength is desirable. A 
single piece of tape folded 
back as for a loop is 
stitched along all edges, 
making an opening with- 
out a lap. It offers the 
resistance of a gusset and 


No. 81. Design for embroidered towel end or table scarf. Egyptian motif iS more quickly done. 
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Nine Centuries of Clothes 

We are tempted to certain good-natured 
animadversions upon our esteemed Eng- 
lish cousins as we study a new work upon 
English Costume just imported from the 
tight little iske—our English cousins have, 
and always have had, such weird notions 
about dress. (Our American views of this 
subject, of course, being quite sane and 
happy.) 

That the male Briton, if not the male 
human being, arrogated to himself the gay 
plumage, as well as the prerogatives of 
the gay bird, for a period of at least 
seven centuries, is clear from a cursory 
trip through the seventy colored plates in 
this sumptuous volume. Gradually, a lit- 
tle at a time, the plain, mouse-like femaie 
of the reign of William the First gave 
place to a bright-hued, dainty, often fan- 
tastic, personage, up to and including a 
part of the nineteenth century, while the 
male costume executed a sort of para- 
bola, growing for a few centuries elabo- 
rate and weird, then, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries settling rapidly 
to the sober hues of the nineteenth and 
twentieth. Woman’s dress in England 
today bears to that of the men, in sever- 
ity of color and cut, a relation which is 
not found in other countries. 

This book on English Costume is de- 
cidedly entertaining and popular in its 
text, which is from the pen of the artist, 
Dion Clayton Calthrop. It is a large vol- 
ume, the color plates being supplemented 
by hundreds of illustrations in black and 
white, some of them by other artists than 
Mr Calthrop. Maemillan imports the 
book, selling it at $6 net, its publishers 
being Adam & Charles Black of London. 


For Flower Lovers 

Books of flower culture multiply even 
as the blossoms of May, and the achieve- 
ment of one which is a new departure and 
highly useful and welcome is an event. 
Mabel Cabot Sedgwick has performed this 
feat with her book, The Garden Month by 
Month. This, as its publishers assert, is 
a library in one volume. The generous 
pages are in effect tables, from Mareh 
to September inclusive, interspersed with 
full-page photographs of rare interest 
and beauty. The pages or tables group 
the various flowers by color in the respee- 
tive months of blooming, with the botani- 
cal names, the English names and the de- 
scriptions, Opening the book is a large 
folding chart, its sixty-four patehes of 
color indieating by numerals the sixty- 
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four principal colors and shades of 
garden flowers corresponding to the text 
deseriptions. The chapters on months 
run from Mareh to September, inclusive. 
Following these are tables of the best 
herbaceous plants, water plants or 
aquatics, bog garden or marsh plants, foli- 
age plants, vines and climbers, ferns, sup- 
plementary lists and a complete index. 
Annuals are not comprised in the book, 
as their dates depend upon the time when 
their seed is sown and they cannot well be 
scheduled under the plan. The Garden 
Month by Month is a thing of beauty 
as well as a working manual. It is pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes Co at 
$4 net, $4.30 postpaid. 


A Hot Discussion 


This is the somewhat unusual title of 
this month’s puzzle story, to be found in 
the advertising section of this issue. Our 
readers will surely want to know whose 
advertisement can have suggested to the 
author the unique title which he has 
chosen. The conditions governing this 
puzzle will be found on the page with the 
story. 

Prize winners: Following is a list of 
awards as made to the contestants of the 
March story puzzle. Five dollars in eash, 
Miss Felicitus Merriam, Massachusetts; 
$3 in merchandise, Mrs Mabel M. Davis, 
Rhode Island; $2 in merchandise, Mrs 
W. C. Andrews, New York. 


Books Received 
Dining and Its Amenities, by A. Lover of 
Good Cheer. Rebman Co, New York; $2.50. 
A contribution to the esthetic side of dining. 


. The condiments are fully discussed, both as 


to manufacture and uses. 

Lowney’s Cook Book, prepared by Maria 
Willett Howard, a recognized teacher of 
cookery. The recipes are clear enough for 
the beginner and many of the dishes will be 
found new as well as palatable. Walter M. 
Lowney Co, Boston; selling price 60 cents. 

Fruit Recipes, by Riley M. Fletcher Berry. 
The habitat, growth and food value of rare 
as well as well-known fruits, and simple 
recipes calling for no elaborate combinations. 
Doubleday, Page Co, $1.50. 

Marcia, by Ellen Olney Kirk, author of the 
Story of Margaret Kent, etc.‘ The story of 
a girl who supports herself by literary work 
in New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50. 

Hilma, by William Tillinghast Eldridge. 
Tilustrated by Harrison Fisher and Martin 
Justice. A novel introducing a _ pioneer, 
an American hero, a gray old castle and 
jingling spurs. Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50. 

Aunt Jane of Kentucky, By Eliza Calvert 


Hall. <A good story of rural life in the 
Blue Grass Country. Little, Brown & Co; 
$1.50. 


My Garden Record, a substanially bound 
record book of 189 pages, with spaces for 
names of flowers and vegetables, dates of 
seed purchases, and other records. Dodd, 
Mead & Co; $1 net. 
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White dotted net trimmed 
with rows of puffs joined 
with very narrow heavy lace 
beading. Butterfly bows of 
pale turquoise velvet, which 
is run under every other 
puff in the group of five. 


Drawn by Bianche Letcher 


For afternoon wear. Satin-striped voile in gray with 
satin jacket in the same shade. Vest formed of tiny 
ruffles of valenciennes lace. Cut steel buttons. 
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Walking suit of heliotrope linen, 
braided in white soutache. Vest of 
white soutache. 


Dinner gown of | broadcloth 
in princess effect. reek border 
forming trimming is made by cutting 
design from cloth, showing ¢old 
gauze beneath, upon which cloth is 
stitched. Gold band outlining decol- 
letage with classic design . 
Buttons of openwork gold. hemi- 
sette formed of ruffies of point lace. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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M. Simpson 


of lace and folds of satin 


Drawn by Babette 


Gown of pink rajah, trimmed with squares 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


trimmed with heavy lace 


le jacket and skirt, 


White voi 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by ELLEN 
STAN. Stylish and practical designs which can be made at 
home, good, seam-allowed patterns being furnished at 10 cents 
each. Order by number. Address Pattern Department, 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Nos 52 G H and 53G H. Embroidered white linen 
jumper costume and lingerie hat to match. Patterns 10 
— gop. Embroidery patterns, 25 and 35 cents. 

‘age 717. 
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Nos 56 G. H. and 57 G.H. Afternoon Nos 30 G. H. and 51 G. H. Afternoon 
dress of Irish dimity, trimmed with swiss costume of Hamburg embroidery. 
ny Na Patterns 10 cents each. See 10 cents each. See page 717. 
page 717. 
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pink crepe de chine, trimmed with moss worn over a blouse of tucked batiste. 
os velvet. Pattern 10 cents. See Page tern 10 cents. See Page 717. 


No47 GH. Dressing sack of salmon No60GH. Jumper dress of white challis ~ 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 713-716.] 


No 47 G H is a one-piece dressing sack 
with a seam under the arm. The original 
model was of salmon pink crepe de chine, 
trimmed with cream colored valenciennes 
beading, through which was run narrow, 
moss green velvet ribbon. The bow at 
the neck was of the same ribbon, a little 
wider. The edges of the collar and sleeves 
were finished with a frill of the crepe de 
chine. The pattern is so cut that the neck 
may be made either high or low, and 
either a broad or a narrow shaw! collar 
used. The pattern is eut in sizes from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 

In Nos 50 G H and 51 G H is shown an 
afternoon gown for a young girl. The 
original model was fashioned from a wide 
hamburg embroidery. Tiny plaits at the 
shoulder and neck give a pretty fulness 
to the blouse. The sleeves are composed 
of deep shaped capes of the embroidery. 
Small plaits fit the upper flounce in at the 
waist line, and a shaped ‘girdle of the 
material finishes the costume. Narrow 
embroidery may be used for this costume 
with equally good effect, if groups of 
narrow tucks join it to the plain material. 
Waist No 50 is cut in sizes for girls from 
13 to 17 years of age. Skirt No 51 is eut 
in sizes for girls from 13 to 17 years of 
age. Patterns 10 cents each. ‘ 

An afternoon costume of éeru voile, 
made over an éeru silk taffeta lining is 
shown in Nos 48 G H and 49 G H. The 
mandarin sleeve is shown here in a modi- 
fied design, suitable for a stout as well as 
a slender figure. Golden brown velvet 
pipes the neck and sleeves of the jumper, 
and forms the soft girdle. The box 
plaited skirt fits closely over the hips, and 
at the same time furnishes ample fulness 
at the lower part. Jumper No 48 is eut 
in sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt No 49 is cut in sizes from 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. Patterns 10 
eents each. 

No 60 G H is a girls’ jumper dress. 
Any of the soft clinging materials such 
as challis, nun’s veiling, French serge or 
China silk would look well made after 
this style. In place of using the embroid- 
ery as a finish for the edge of the waist, 
a narrow piping of the silk may be sub- 
stituted. The skirt is box plaited and 


to the jumper by a straight belt. 
A fine quality of batiste, handkerchief 
linen or India silk may be used for the 
tucked blouse. Girls’ dress No 60 G H 
is cut in sizes for girls from 6 to 12 years 
of age. Pattern 10 cents. 

No 58 G H and 59 G H show a tennis 
or outing costume. The waist shows. the 
Gibson effect at the shoulders, and is so 
finished at the neck that it may be worn 
either with or without a tie. Small plaits 
fit the plain gored skirt to the hips and to 
the waist. Duck, pique, linen or heavy 
gingham may be used to make the dress. 
In place of the wide braid trimming, sev- 
eral rows of narrow would be equally 
effective. Waist No 58 is eut in sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Skirt 
No 59 is eut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Patterns 10 cents each. 

Nos 52 G H and 53 G H complete an 
embroidered linen costume, with lingerie 
hat to match. The skirt has nine gores, 
which gives a pretty fulness at the bot- 
tom, and is a particularly good pattern 
for heavy wash materials. In place of 
the sealloped edge, the jumper and sleeves 
may be finished with a cord or facing. 
Jumper No 52 is eut in sizes from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. Skirt No 53 is 
eut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Patterns 10 cents each. If de- 
sired, the perforated embroidery pattern 
may be had. Jumper, price 35 cents. 
Skirt panel, 25 cents. Lingerie hat, 25 
cents. 

The afternoon gown of blue and white 
Trish dimity has a vest effect in the front 
et plain white tucked lawn, over which 
are stitehed shaped bands of Swiss in- 
sertion. Edging to mateh is arranged on 
each side of the vest, and plaits at the 
shoulders give a pretty fulness to the 
waist. The short, puffed sleeves are fin- 
ished with insertion and edging. Small 
plaits shape the skirt at the waist, and 
the lower edge is finished with a hem and 
two tucks. Waist No 56 is eut in sizes 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Skirt 
No 57 is eut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Patterns 10 cents each. 


A New Yorxer in Belgium entered a 
humble eafe, on whose window was writ- 
ten “English spoke.” A Flemish woman 
was mopping the floor, and painful clean- 
liness was everywhere. M le Proprietaire 
advanced to meet his guest with, “Will 
monsieur be good and go outside and 
seratech his feet?” 
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c Where two numbers are given with one costume two 
patterns are required, at to cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Paper patterns, to cents each, postpaid: 


No 4154 


Jumper Gown in Washable 
Voile 

No 6909-6910— The jumper 
and over-blouse effects are 
perhaps the most popular 
styles of the summer and aJ 
charming gown built on these 
lines is shown in washable 
voile. It is not too warm for 
warm days, as the waist worn 
beneath is a lingerie one, the 
pattern for this being given. 
The seven-gored skirt is laid 
in tuck-plaits at the seams 
with two deep tucks above 
the hem to assist the flare. 
For the medium size 124 
yards of 27-inch material are 
needed for the skirt and 
jumper and 25g yards for the 
guimpe. Sizes: 6909, 32 to 42 
inches bust measure; 6910, 20 
to 32 inches waist. 


fanciful 


individuality. 


rial. 


A First Short Set 


No 4154— Pere is a charming lit- 
tle set consisting of a dress with 
yoke, a petticoat and 
sack. The dress, while very sim- 
ple, is unique in its yoke, which 
may be of the 
simple 


embroidery or 


Nos 6909-6910 


plain material, 
tucking. 
Tucks at either side of the front 
are pleasing and give it an air of 
The skirt is to be 
made of lawn or cambric and the 
sack of flannel or cashmere, and 
as simple or elaborate as desired. 
In the medium size the sack re- 
quires 1%, yards of 27-inch mate- 
rial, the dress 2% yards and the 
petticoat 1% yards of 36-inch mate- 


Sizes: %, 1, 2 and 3 years. 


Romper-Overalls 


No 4166—It is useless to 
imagine that a child can play 
without coming in contact 
with a great deal of dirt and 
the only way to preserve his 
apparel is by jumpers or 
jumper-overalls. These com- 
bine the good features of the 
two garments, being full 
enough at the bottom to in- 
clude the dress and undergar- 
ments and slip on easily, and 
finished like overalls at the 
top so as to be easily made 
and laundered. For the me- 
dium size 1% yards of 36-inch 
material are needed. Sizes: 
2, 4 and 6 years. 
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A Pretty Apron 


No 6883—One of the most becoming 
styles in aprons for wear while per- 
forming tasks about the house is 
shown. This style of apron is also 
a favorite for waitress’ use. Its 
shoul@er lapels, bib and broad tie 
strings are attractive in effect as well 
as serving a purpose. The skirt por- 
tion is full and long enough to pro- 
tect the dress in a practical way. For 
the medium size the apron requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material. Five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 


No 4204 
A Chie Waist 


No 6852— The waist shown merits atten- 
tion for its pretty gracefulness. The full 
portions are shirred on the shoulder and at 
the waist, while the soft fullness of the 
sleeves adds much to the pleasing effect of 
the whole. Narrow revers finish the top of 
the full portions and roll away from a trim 


little pointed yoke of different material. 
Bretelles to match give the shoulders a 
broad, becoming line, but may be omitted if 
preferred. For the medium size 2% yards of 
44-inch material are needed, a supple cloth, 
silk or veiling, being suggested for the best 
development of the waist. Sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


In Dimity or Lace 
., No 4204— Here is an attractive frock with 
box plaits in the waist and an attached 
gathered skirt. The neck outline is very be- 
coming, while the fanciful bertha lends a 
broad shoulder line and pleasing adornment. 
A small flowered dimity develops the dress 
with narrow German valenciennes insertion 


and edging for trimming. The medium size 
calls for 4 yards of 44-inch material. Sizes: 
5 to 12 years. 


A Small One-Piece 
Dress 


No 4205— A novel little 
frock for a small maiden 
which is most comforta- 
ble for warm summer 
days and may be com- 
pleted with a guimpe, if 
desired, is shown. The 
dress is all in one piece 
and completed with a 
band-yoke to which the 
neck edge gathered. 
Very little labor is re- 
quired to fashion such a 
frock and it is very quaint 
and charming on small 
wearers. The tub mate- 
rials are suited to such 
development as well as 
pongee, only 15% yards of 
36-inch material being 
needed for the dress in the 
medium size. Sizes: 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 years. 
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Automobile Veils 


By Anne Warner 


HE first requisite for a satisfactory 
automobile veil is a comfortable and 
evenly balanced hat of moderate size. 

I will digress further and say that a hat 
which looks as if its design were con- 
ceived in a nightmare and executed in a 
frenzy—one which is a mere vehicle upon 
which to load plumes and gauds—is an 
absurd sight in a car, though not an un- 
common one. Such a hat in an automo- 
bile is certainly out of place as a thing of 
beauty (?) and is of use only to indicate 
to all beholders what not to wear. I will 
be fair and acknowledge that much of the 
headgear offered exclusively for motoring 
is no less ridiculous. 

The sunlight and dust of auto travel, to 
which even a veil-covered hat is neces- 
sarily exposed, is hard upon all materials. 
It is, therefore, wise to buy an inexpen- 
sive hat, but one suitable and becoming, so 
that one may feel one’s head to be incon- 
spieuous and decently clad whenever it 
becomes desirable to remove the veil. By 
care in selecting, one may make a good ap- 
pearance upon litile money, if two, or 
even three, hats a season are required. 

For eold and windy weather nothing 
which I have tried equals the protection 
and comfort afforded by the imported 
mask made of natural color, heavy pongee 
impregnated with rubber. The front has 
a miea, or transparent celluloid window, 
below which is a durable chiffon veil cov- 
ered with lace net. The affair goes on 
easily over any reasonable hat. Lacking 
one of these very desirable accessories, the 
next best thing for warmth is a width of 
erepe de chine, of some becoming color, 
laid—after the veil is arranged—over the 
hat and back of the head, and tied in a 
full bow under the chin. 

The whole seeret of adjusting a veil, so 
that it is a help instead of a torment, 
is to have the “pull” of the veil—the one 
upon which you depend for holding the 
hat—come either from the top of the head 
to under the ehin (not always a line which 
enhanees one’s personal appearance) or 
from the extreme front of the hat to the 
back of the neck, where the veil crosses, 
and is brought forward to be seeured at 
the side or the front. In either ease a 
short-leneth face veil, the same as the 
longer one, preferably, is first fastened 
into place if one wishes the face covered. 


One of my friends has adopted an orig- 
inal method of adjusting a single veil, to 
which she adheres through thick and thin, 
because, she says, “It’s easy; keeps my 
hat on straight; looks well when thrown 
back and, I can get to my face without 
any bother—which none of the rest of you 
ean do.” She buys two yards or so of 
ordinary chiffon veiling, selecting a piece 
having the narrowest possible border. She 
always wears a hat which comes well out 
from the face directly in front, and to 
this point she pins—with a big pin—the 
eenter of one side of her veil, after tak- 
ing up in a buneh some half a dozen 
plaits, thus bringing the edges of that side 
together, so that they meet as they hang 
down. The width of the veil lies straight 
across the crown of the hat from front to 
back. The veil is worn tied tightly be- 
neath the chin. It will be seen, if I have 
successfully explained, that the veil 1s 
open directly down the middle of the face; 
but, in use, it naturally laps enough to 
leave no open space, except when wanted. 

Another friend, who has chosen a modi- 
fied short-back sailor as her auto shape, 
pulls one edge of a face veil onto a cord 
which she ties around the crown of her 
hat. Across the baek and sides she hangs 
a thin silk, eurtain-like arrangement (also 
on a cord), the lower edge gathered into 
a band which goes around her neck and 
buttons in front. This is a very pretty 
way and good for all seasons, but advis- 
able only for persons with hair heavy 
enough to hold a hat in place without de- 
pending upon the veil to do this work. 

I ineline greatly to a white automobile 
hat for summer, perhaps because I prefer, 
of all veils, to wear a white chiffon one; 
I find that a white hat is durable, too, 
as hats go. The old-fashioned thick, 
brown veil is considered an excellent pro- 
tection for the skin, and I think the ma- 
terial is no warmer than the chiffon; but 
it is certainly more diffieult to see through. 
These veils can be frequently washed as 
ean also white, and some of the colored 
chiffons. It is only necessary to use tepid 
water, a little ammonia and a good soap; 
to rinse thoroughly and dry by carefully 
stretching and waving up and down for a 
few moments before an open window. 
The veils gradually thicken a little by this 
process, but they are clean, and no one, 
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who has contemplated a light colored veil 
that has survived a day’s auto ride, but 
must appreciate this quality. 

It is not economical to try cheap veils 
—and throw them away; some of these 
erock. 

Wise women possess a pair of gog- 
gles and find great relief from eye strain 
by using them, on occasion, even though 


they habitually find a veil sufficient. Next 
to a good veil, the best preventive of a 
weather-beaten appearance of the skin, is 
a good face cream used at the end of a 
spin, removing the dust that way, instead 
of giving the face a regular serubbing, 
which is one’s first impulse. Another way 
to preserve the delicacy of the complex- 
ion is to keep out of an automobile. 


Enemies of the Baby 


By Emma E,. Walker, M D 


IV---Scurvy 


éeé ABY seems to be developing all 

of his father’s firmness and his 

mother’s. obstinacy,” said the 
young father in question. His eyes 
twinkled and his foreeful mouth relaxed 
into a smile as he looked at Baby’s 
mother. The latter quickly replied, 
“You mean, dear, that Baby has all 
of his mother’s firmness and his father’s 
obstinacy.” And her well-defined chia 
assumed a little extra upward tilt as she 
darted this shaft at her husband. 

Baby in all of his short life of seven 
months had been noted for his amiable 
disposition, but this seemed to be under- 
going a radical change. “I cannot under- 
stand what has come over the child,” said 
his mother. “He cries every time he is 
touched. And even when he is allowed 
to lie still he specially resents the least in- 
terferenece with his ankles or knees. He 
looks pale, too, and yesterday his gums 
bled when I was washing out his mouth. 
With all the eare he has I cannot under- 
stand what ails him. 

“Yesterday afternocn when I went 
down to the day nursery where all those 
little waifs are gathered in, there was not 
a baby among them who acts as mine does. 
It is very discouraging,” she added as she 
gently lifted her baby, who straightway 
began to scream. 

After talking over all of the details of 
Baby’s new line of deportnent, the young 
parents decided to eall in their physician. 
With his practiced eye it took but a few 
moments to reach the root of the trouble. 
Baby had seurvy. 

“My baby,” wailed the mother; “my 
baby with scurvy! How ean he have suci 
a disease when I have been so particular 


about his diet? Ever since I had to wean 
him, I have been so careful of what he 
ate. I have even sterilized every dish he 
ate from, myself. And I have been 30 
afraid of upsetting his bowels that I have 
never given him fruit or potatoes or any 
such thing.” 

“You have unwittingly put your fin- 
ger on the very cause of the trouble,” said 
the doctor. “Seurvy is essentially a food 
disease. 

“This condition is brought about by the 
lack of freshness in the diet and it is far 
more often seen among the well to do than 
among the poorer classes. The little waif’s 
whose mothers have to wash all day have 
more opportunity to satisfy nature's needs 
than their small brothers and sisters in the 
‘well-dragooned’ nurseries uptown.” 

During the doctor’s visit he discovered 
that after Baby had been weaned he was 
put on condensed milk and a starchy 
food, but no other food was allowed to 
pass his lips. 

On the next visit the doctor brought 
some photographs of other eases he had 
had which were further advanced than 
this small patient. He had an entertain- 
ing way of giving a little talk on the 
disease he was treating and a comforting 
way of telling you of others much worse 
than your own. He told this young 
mother that seurvy is not uneommon 
among babies but it often exists without 
being recognized. 

It is seen in both boys and gtrls and 
more often in the country than in the 
city. Season seems to have no influence 
on it. 

The diet of the children who develop 
this disease is found almost invariably to 
have been lacking in fresh food elements. 
Good cow’s milk, even if fresh, will not al- 
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ways prevent scurvy if the milk is steril- 
ized or pasteurized and given in this way 
for a long time. It is very rare to find 
scurvy in a nursing infant, although this 
has oveurred. 

Sometimes in these cases there has been 
nothing out of the ordinary in the child’s 
life to attract attention previous to the 
onset of what seemed to be rheumatic 
pains. In other cases the mother will 
tell you that she had great difficulty in 
finding food that her baby could digest. 

The usual thing to eall attention to the 
fact that something is wrong with baby, 
is that he eries when the diaper is changed 
or when the stockings are put on. This is 
often laid to erankiness, When he is ly- 
ing down he keeps his legs still and flat 
with the feet turned out, and it is plain to 
see that it hurts him to move his legs. 
The regions of the knees and ankles are 
as a rule the parts first affected. After 
the tenderness, swelling is noticed. Some- 
times the skin becomes purplish, and pre- 
sents the appearance of a bruise. The 
arms may also become involved, and even 
other parts. In advanced cases the child 
may so dread to move that he lies as if 
paralyzed. 

Uuless the teeth have been cut the gums 
are not generally affected. But as the 
disease does not often develop until den- 
tition has begun the gums in most eases 
give conelusive evidence. The gums 
around the upper teeth are swollen and 
bluish and often project beyond the level 
of the surrounding gums, even extending 
down upon the teeth. The gums may be 
so spongy that they bleed very easily. 

Nosebleed is sometimes noticed and 
blood may be present in the urine or 
stools. 

The child’s appetite fails and it be- 
comes anzmie, although little flesh may be 
lost. 

Sleep is disturbed, and is sometimes al- 
most absent. 

In babies, seurvy is often mistaken for 
rheumatism or paralysis. It is common 
for the mother to tell of a fall which oe- 
curred a short time before and which she 
believes was followed by rheumatism or 
paralysis. But seurvy in children rarely 
oceurs atter the age of two years, while 
rheumatism is rarely seen in babies under 
two years of age. Fever is nearly always 
present in aeute rheumatism, but is rarely 
observed in seurvy. 

If the disease is not reeognized and 
properly treated, death is not an uneom- 
mon termination, either from exhaustion 
or some complication such as pneumonia. 


But if the disease is reeognized and 
treated in its early stages recovery is prac- 
tically certain. Indeed, hardly any other 
condition so quickly yields to treatment 
as does this when the suitable changes in 
diet are made. As a rule baby completely 
recovers in two or three weeks, indeed, 
improvement is often noticed within four 
or five days after treatment has been es- 
tablished. 

The treatment is very simple, and con- 
sists in giving fresh food suitable to the 
little patient’s age. Fresh cow’s milk, 
properly adapted, raw egg albumin, beef 
juice, and fruit juice should be fed to the 
child according to its digestive capacity. 
As mueh as two ounces of beef juice dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours is commonly 
well borne by most babies. If indigestioa 
results the quantity should, of course, be 
lessened. Fresh, ripe fruit juice seems 
to be the strongest anti-secorbutie that we 
possess. A child under six months of 
age may be given during the day the juice 
of half an orange. Older babies ean geu- 
erally take the juice of a whole orange 
at intervals during the twenty-four hours. 
Bottled grape juice and pineapple juice 
may be used in ease orange juice is not 
available. 

Oranges and lemons as a rule are most 
available, but grapes, plums, apples aad 
pears are all suitable. Care should be 
taken to use only the strained juice. The 
solid parts of the fruit should all be dis- 
carded. The fruit should be thoroughly 
ripe and in perfect condition. 

It seems astonishing how greedy baby 
is for his new diet. 

Puree of potato may be given to a 
child over a year old. It is best, at any 
rate if the ease has been a severe one, to 
keep the child quiet in a horizontal posi- 
tion. This will prevent pain from han- 
dling. 

An intelligent mothe. ought to take eare 
to prevent this disease as it may develop 
at any time during the first year or even 
later. She should not be satisfied until she 
has investigated the conditions at the 
dairy from which the milk for her baby 
comes. The food should be fresh and 
clean and should, of course, be suited to 
the individual baby. 


For Removixe Smoke and dust from 
wall paper, especially the ingrain, I find 
nothing so effective as cotton batting ent 
into convenient squares. As the work 
progresses, peel off the soiled cotton and 
burn. L. M. 
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A chart showing actual record of the author's baby 


Baby’s Weight Chart 
By R. S. M. 


Our doctor tells us that a proper in- 
erease in weight from week to week is 
the surest indication of a baby’s good 
health and well being. 

When our first baby was born I plotted 
on a sheet of paper, marked off in 
squares, a curve of normal growth for a 
child weighing eight and one-half pounds 
at birth. This is shown by the dotted 
line in the accompanying figure. The 
data from which this line of normal 
growth was drawn were taken from an 
authoritative book on the eare of a baby. 

This line may be used for any child by 
making the proper correction for the dif- 
ference in weight at birth. 

In the illustration “weeks old” are 
shown as abscissae, and “weight in 
pounds” as ordinates. 

From time to time I weighed our ehild 
and marked down the weight on the plot, 
as shown by the small circles. I then 
drew lines between these cireles which 
gave the “line of actual growth” as shown 
in the illustration by the full line. 
This line shows in a very graphie man- 
ner the actual increase in weight of the 
ehild and the general condition of his 
health. From the fifth to the tenth month 
of his life our baby was not well, as is 
plainly shown by the full line falling be- 
low the dotted line during that period. 

A chart of this kind not only serves a 


useful purpose in keeping the parent in- 
formed regarding the actual growth of a 
child, but, if preserved, it will be found 
an interesting souvenir of his babyhood. 


Making It Well 


By Florence A. Jones 


I sat by my window watching 
A dear little lad at play— 
A bit of the summer sunshine 
Dropped down on the winter's day. 
But ah, for my little laddie! 
He trusted the path—and fell; 
Then came with a wounded finger, 
For mother to make it well. 


I kissed it as mothers ever 
Have done since the world was new, 
Brushing the tangled tresses 
Away from the eyes of blue. 
Then I clasped the smiling baby 
In a passionate embrace, 
While I kissed with wordless longing, 
The dear little tear-stained face. 


And mv heart grew faint within me 
As I thought of life’s rough way, 
Of feet that must often stumble 
And paths that will lead astray. 
Ah, well for my little laddie— 
One of the world of men— 
If mother may kiss the hurt place 
And make it all well again! 
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News of the Model Towns 


Wanted: News Notes and Some Illustrated Articles 


Where are the Model Residence Towns of our United States? 

In response to our call of last month for illustrated articles descriptive of such 
cities and towns, letters of inquiry and suggestion are coming in. 

Vacation tourists are looking around, if perchance they may find communities 
better equipped than their own for the safeguarding of the home. News notes con- 
cerning ideas, institutions, customs, plans, attractions, will be weleomed by the Editor 
for these pages. We print this month a few newsy notes concerning the doings and 
merits of residence towns and cities. 

Large prices, as we announced in the May issue, will be paid for descriptive arti- 
cles setting forth the merits of various cities and towns as places of family residence. 
Before preparing an article, address Model Town, at this office, outlining the main 
faets about your town or city and asking for further particulars concerning the arti- 


cles, illustrations, ete. 


No town or city will be admitted to our series of articles on any other considera- 
tion than merit. We are therefore insistent upon possessing the essential details eon- 
cerning the various places before having the articles written. 

Is your home town or city about to acquire a new and improved water supply? 
If so, write and tell us the particulars and we will record them in our column of news 
from communities which are doing their utmost to safeguard the home. 

Are efforts being made to get pure, clean milk? If so, by all means let us ehroni- 
ele this encouraging fact. Tell us the good tidings of all sorts of public improvements 
and acquisitions which help to make better residence communities. We will have a 
Roll of Honor comparable in interest with that in our department of Pure Food, which 
we surrendered to Uncle Sam at the opening of the year. 


Among the Progressivé Towns 


The town of Brookline, a wealthy sub- 
urb of Boston, has voted to make loans of 
money to Brookline young men who seek 
a higher edueation and have not other- 
wise the means of securing it. 

Yonkers, a suburb of New York city, 
has shown no quarter in its fight against 
smoke. Even the railroads have been 
whipped into line and the engines passing 
through no longer beleh sooty volumes. 

Groton, a beautiful little town in 
eastern Massachusetts, diseovered years 
ago that a garden is the safest outlet for 
the spirits of its boys and girls. The es- 
tablishment of a number of garden plots 
on part of a publie playground, each plot 
eared for by a boy or girl, was so success- 
ful that similar gardens were established 
in other parts of the town, becoming one 
of the pleasant features of the life of the 
community. 

The elm tree beetle is journeying west- 
ward. This pest has appeared in Ohio to 
a degree which has aroused tree guardians 
to the need of action. For some years it 
has wrought severe damage in the Con- 
necticut valley. Last year it made its ap- 
pearance in eastern Massachusetts, in Bos- 


ton and vicinity. Neglect is fatal to the 
queen of trees, once the beetle has gained 
a foothold. 

A big department store in Springfield 
admits a saving of $1000 a year in fuel 
since installing a smoke-consuming de- 
vice. Other concerns show proportionate 
savings. Facts like these are aceumulat- 
ing fast and will soon show their effect 
upon the abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

Forty thousand street trees has the city 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, which 
stands third in the number of public trees 
among the eities of the United States. 
Washington ranks first and Rochester, 
New York, second. Springfield makes an 
annual appropriation for the eare of the 
trees by a city forestry department. 

An old town hall in Framingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, which was going to decay, is 
being rebuilt by the local improvement as- 
sociation, to serve as the social center of 
the life of the town. Are there not towns 
and villages which ean report for this 
column the news of “town rooms” and 
centers of this sort? 

Address all news and correspondence, 
Model Town, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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# Discoverers! During the months of 
June, July, August and September—no 
longer—a double price will be paid for 
available Discovery paragraphs. The 
regular rate is one cent per printed word; 
the summer rate will be two cents per 
printed word. Thus, a fourteen-line par- 
agraph, selected at random, contains 
eighty-three words, and at the summer 
price would net its author $1.66, though 
demanding not more, probably, than fif- 
teen minutes of her time. The warm sea- 
son, in which housewives visit and con- 
fer on house and hotel verandas, and 
while traveling, is a peculiarly good time 
in which to gather Discovery paragraphs. 
Remember, the double rate will not be 
paid after October 1, 1907. 


# The common garden eress is a fine sub- 
stitute for water cress and may be had all 
the year round by repeating the sowings. 
It is easily grown in any good garden 
soil. <A five cent package of seed will 
grow many plants. It may be sowed as 
early as the ground can be worked. The 
seed germinates very quickly if the 
ground is kept moist, and. the plants 
grow rapidly. Mixed with lettuce it 
makes a delicious salad. We much prefer 
it to parsley for garnishing. The “ex- 
tra eurled” is a handsome annual vari- 
ety. The “upland” is perennial, with the 
genuine water cress flavor. Either may be 
grown in the house: use shallow bexes 
and make suceessive sowings about every 
three weeks. E. B. 


# A friend of mine who was ill in a 
hospital says that a bouquet which he 
received from his club did more toward 
his recovery than all the medicines which 
he swallowed. A popular member of the 
same club, and a dear friend of the in- 
valid, eolleeted from a hundred or more 
of the brethren ten cents each and a slip 
of paper, on which was written some quo- 
tation, jest or greeting, characteristic of 
the writer; as many long stemmed ecarna- 
tions were purchased and a slip pinned 
about each. It was a case of “laugh and 
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grow well” with the invalid, for many 
of these were irresistibly funny and all 
were calculated to remove the tedium of 
a sick room. These bits of paper which 
spoke so loudly of true friendship are 
now mounted on the vellum pages of a 
book bound in leather bearing on its 
cover this quotation: “But in deede, a 
friend is never knowne till a man have 
neede.” A. C, 


# Never use matting as a floor covering 
for a sewing room. A bare floor, lino- 
leum or old ingrain carpet are good; but 
the fine chips or seraps which wear off 
continually from a matting are most try- 
ing. They eateh in any sewing silk or 
soft material. A choice manila gauze 
dress was literally ruined by the matting 
of a sewing room where it was taken to 
be altered. I speak from sorrowful ex- 
perience. E. J. 


# A Frenchman who imports gloves told 
me a trick of the trade which I have 
never seen in print. To keep white gloves 
from becoming yellow, dust with corn- 
starch and tie up in dark blue paper. In 
this way white gloves may be kept for 
years. J. H. 


# Some young friends of mine were un- 
able to leave the city for a summer vaca- 
tion, and so they devised a holiday of 
their own. They rented a small tent and 
asked permission to set it up on a vaeant 
hillside, near a farmhouse, a mile and a 
half beyond the town. Here they in- 
stalled a kerosene stove, a couple of chaf- 
ing dishes and a few of their special 
household gods. They arranged with tle 
farmer’s wife for a supply of milk and 
an occasional batch of cookies or pies or 
other goodies which they could not cook 
themselves. They had a telephone put in, 
connecting them with their house so that 
they should not miss any festivities that 
might be Planned and the rest of their 
idle hours they spent in fishing, roaming, 
or lounging exactly as if they had been 
out in the woods. They were delighted 
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with their experience and felt that they 
had combined some of the good qualities 
of a holiday with their real work, for 
they had the out-of-door sleeping, the fun 
of providing and cooking most of their 
own food and a part of the irresponsi- 
bility which characterizes a_ successful 
vacation. M. 


@ The reason short women are so fa- 
tigued by the use of the sewing machine 
is because the machine is built for the 
tall person and the point of strain is 
when the treadle is at its lowest. A 
lower chair will help but puts one too 
low to handle the work. Relief may be 
found by placing on the treadle two or 
three old magazines or an old book of 
no value. The man who invents an ad- 
justable treadle has bis fortune assured. 


@ When taking long tramps with my 
husband I often suffered from wet feet, 
until I discovered the following articles 
of wearing apparel. I bought oil silk 
and of this made leggings which I wore 
inside of my shoes. The water could 
then splash over my rubbers with no ill 
effecis. The leggings do not impede 
walking, nor do they injure the feet as 
do rubber boots. J. H. 


® While boarding we were not satisfied 
with the water that was given us to drink 
and decided on a 
plan of our own 
for procuring 
pure, cold 
water. We 
hunted through 
many curio 
stores until we 
found a large, 
Mexican olla 
with two spouts 
or openings. 
We then took it 
to the rattan 
works and had 
a harness made 
that my hus- 
band designed. 
It consists of 
twisted rattan, which passes around the 
lower half of the olla and over the mid- 
dle, between the two spouts, thus form- 
ing a basket of rattan, in which the olla 
resis. One side of this ean be unfastened 
and the olla taken out to be cleaned and 
refilled. This little harness, with its 
potiery, res:s in a four-legged rattan 
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framework or stand. When we wish to 
fill a glass with the water, we raise the 
window that opens onto a shelf where 
stands the olla, touch the handle at the 
top of the olla, and swing it over in its 
framework until the water flows easily 
into the glass. The two openings are 
kept filled with sponges and the rain and 
dust have no chance to get into the water. 
I boil the water and when it is cool, pour 
it into the olla. In two hours it is ice 
cold, and as delicious as anyone could 
wish. M. L. B. 


# TI had just bought a dinner service of 
India blue china after longing for it for 
twenty years. I had learned through the 
experience of a friend that the second 
quality chipped less than the first qual- 
ity, so I had plates of the second and 
platters and vegetable dishes of the first 
quality. Both were so rough on the bot- 
tom that I was dismayed and thought I 
must give them up as they would wear 
out any tablecloth in a week. Our 
“handy man” rubbed them fairly smooth 
with coarse sandpaper in an hour. E. J. 


# A friend who travels constantly as- 
sures me that one of the flat tin boxes, 
which originally hold mustard leaves— 
the kind that open at the side, with 
hinges—is unequaled for earrying a 
damp face cloth. Of course, both con- 
tents and receptacle are aired and dried 
as often as circumstances will permit. 
She says an empty tin tea box is an ideal 
thing, if one prefers a sponge, and it will 
hold damp brushes, as well. It is cheap, 
compact and waterproof. It may be 
given a coat of enamel, for looks and as 
a protection against rust; but, if this is 
done, leave a plain band of tin around 
the top of the box, otherwise the lid will 
fit too tightly. A. W. 


# At a luncheon recently, the guests 
were seated in an original manner. Just 
before the lunch was served, ecards were 
passed and each guest found one with 
her own name upon ,it. On the reverse 
of the card was written a phrase from 
the well-known ditty of Old Mother Hub- 
bard. On the hostess’ ecard was “Old 
Mother Hubbard.” The ecard of the per- 
son on her right read “she went” and that 
of the next to the right “to the eup- 
board,” and so on, the verse being so di- 
vided that its last words were inscribed 
on the eard of the guest at the left of the 
hostess. The plan was a convenience as 
there were a number of people to be 
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seated and it also helped to put every- 
one in a merry mood at once. The same 
scheme has been tried with a patriotic 
verse for a “D A R” dinner and it is eapa- 
ble of other variations for diverse ovea- 
sions. J. H. 


# A friend of mine, a former railroad 
employee, advised me to make a note of 
the number of my railroad ticket, when 
traveling. Then if it is lost or the con- 
ductor on any division takes it up by 
mistake, I have good proof that I bought 
a ticket. This friend had an experience 
which proves the wisdom of his advice. 
The conductor on one division took his 
ticket, and on the next the conductor de- 
manded it. He explained the situation 
and gave the number of his ticket. The 
conduetor telegraphed back and substan- 
tiated my friend’s claim. Thus he was 
spared much embarrassment and incon- 
venience. F. MeC. 


# In the outfit of a recent bride were 
some trunk tray covers made from gray 
linen and embroidered in large initials 
with white cotton floss. Laid over the 
tops of the trays and tucked in around 
the packed clothing, they were useful as 
well as pretty. M. B. 


# A simple, “kitchen remedy,” as sound 
scientifically as it is simple, is the use of 
baking soda, or bi-carbonate of soda, to 
break the foree of a cold or influenza. 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water, 
iaken at frequent intervals, proves highly 
efficacious. This was recommended by a 
physician, and it has operated success- 
fully, in my experience. Jay. 


# We live in a cottage, the rooms all on 
one floor; hence the work is not hard 
and my maid has plenty of time. She is 
a good cook, and I allow her to eook for 
the loeal women’s exehange. She fur- 
nishes her own materials and keeps them 
separate. She pays me fifty cents a 
month for the gas she uses. In this way 
she makes about ten dollars a month be- 
sides her wages, has easy work, and 
thinks she has the kindest mistress alive. 
| 


# In making bobbin lace it is convenient 
to know that after the initial stitches are 
learned, the simple laces ean be copied 
by making a blue print from a small 
piece of the lace desired, pricking the 
holes in it, using it as a pattern for a 
seallop or two and then constructing a 


complete pattern from it. Any of the 
lace paper patterns should have a piece 
of parchment of the same width wound 
about the loom spool beneath them. The 
parchment is very tough and keeps the 
paper from tearing with the repeated 
pinning, and thus drawing the lace out 
of shape. In some countries eelskin is 
used for this purpose and patterns are 
displayed that are still good after having 
been used by three generations, but 
parchment is little more expensive, is al- 
most as strong and is pleasanter to han- 
dle. H. 


@ We found that the shallow pans were 
taking up a great deal of pantry space, 
and even when we had them nested they 
made a heavy inroad on the shelf room. 
We devised the following plan and it 
works admirably. My husband eut a 
long strip of wood, a eross section of 
which is shown in the sketeh (a). It is 
an inch at the base and half an inch 
thick. He eut this into lengths equal to 
the width of a shelf and then nailed the 
pieces to the bottom of the shelf at such 
distances apart as would fit the pans. 


The eut away part of the wood allows 
the edge of the pan to slide in and holds 
it. Thus the pan is kept free of dust’ as 
it is close under the shelf. The sketch 
_— my meaning better than words. 


@ Every bride enjoys the gift of a 
standard cook book but not every bride 
is the fortunate recipient of as valuable 
a one as a friend of mine received. Her 
mother had taken the time and pains to 
annotate it for her and thus saved much 
guessing and many mishaps. She de- 
seribed in the proper place, for instance, 
the exact eut of meat that was habitually 
used on the home table for pot roast—“a 
boneless block of rump five to six inches 
on a side weighing three to four pounds;” 
or in the ease of veal fillet roast, “a mid- 
dle section two and one-half to three 
inches thick; avoid first and last eut.” 
For lamb stew the note read: “Breast of 
lamb two and one-half pounds; better 
still, neck and shoulder pieces two and 
one-half pounds.” At times there was 


even a sketchy line to indicate how some- 
thing looked. Many recipes, as for eakes, 
were corrected, for instanee, as to the 
number of eggs that might be used. In 
marketing the young woman thus knew 
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more definitely what to ask for and 
where to look for advantage in buying 
and the notes proved invaluable in the 
achievement of results; those first results 
that pave or block the way. I. H. 


# A friend of mine, who has a long room 
for her servant girl, has divided it by a 
sliding curtain of cretonne, practically 
giving her two rooms, one for a bedroom, 
and one for a small sitting room. She 
has been well repaid by the pleasure ex- 
pressed by the girls. N. C. 


#1 would like to suggest my way for 
slicing tongue. The tongue is skinned, 
then it is eurled round and pressed into 
a bowl, a plate is put on top and a 
heavy weight, such as an iron, put on 
that. When cold it should be sliced 
thin from the top. The advantage is that 
everyone is helped to all parts of the 
tongue alike. E. H. S. 


# The preserving season is a_ trying 
time in every kitchen. What with the 
work of preparing the fruit and of 
cleaning up after the canning, the reg- 
war routine is absolutely upset and I[ 
do not wonder that a maid’s patience fre- 
quently gives out. However, all goes 
smoothly in our house, since I hit upon 
the happy plan of having my maid pvt 
up some fruit for herself. I ask her just 
how much she wants of each kind, then 
I buy it and cook it with my own, 4de- 
ducting the cost of the materials from 
her week’s wages. She is so pleascl 
when she has half a dozen glasxes of 
jelly or as many jars of peaches to take 
home, and has been so interested in the 
work that it is not the usual burden to 
her. M. Dexter. 


# Fold a piece of heavy blotting paper 
one by three inches, in three folds. At- 
tach this to the little fin- 
ger of the right hand, 
with a small rubber 
band. Mneh time and 
trouble can be saved as 
small items ean be blot- 
ted without laying down the pen. Try 


# Perhaps my discovery for the preven- 
tion of nicked dishes will help: someone 
similarly situated, with a maid capable in 
most respects, but apparently unable to 
comprehend that delicate china must be 
treated with more respect than granite 
ware. I, with the help of another mem- 
ber of the family, wash the finest china, 


silver and glass in the dining room. One 
sideboard drawer holds what my maid 
calls the “accoutrements:” a square of 
table padding, which is spread on one 
end of the table, over the tablecloth; sev- 
eral asbestos mats, to place under the 
two bright, shining tin pans, a rubber 
seraper, a soap shaker, a dish mop and 
towels. It takes a very short time to 
serape the dishes, one does this while 
the other adjusts the “accoutrements.” 
But one trip to the kitchen has to be 
made for the kettle of hot, soft water. 
The dish washing is a positive pleasure, 
at least the result is; polished plates and 
cups, shining glass and silver, and not 
a nick, since the above was put into prac- 
tice several months ago. S. 


# It is agreeable to know that a thor- 
ough powdering of the feet with taleum 
powder will heip to keep them comfort- 
able in hot weather. Moreover it is a 
good precaution to take in any weather 
if one expects to dance through a long 
evening. H. 


# An attractive gift can be made by tak- 
ing up a buneh of hepaticas or anemones 
in the woods, transplanting them to a 
quart strawberry basket, winding a strip 
of birch bark about it and covering the 
fastening with a lichen. Such a basket 
will keep fresh for some time, it is a 
joy to prepare it, and it will bring a 
delicious whiff of the woods to anyone 
who is too old or not strong enough to 
go to them. H. 


# My recipes are written or pasted on 
ordinary library ecards inverted so that 
the hole intended for the guard rol of 
the catalog drawer comes at the top. 
Each morning the recipes needed for the 
day are taken from their file and hung 
by these holes, one on each of a row of 
small hooks placed at a convenient night 
above the work table. The recipes are 
safe from the soil of the table and are 
always ready. This is especially appreci- 
ated when one is preparing several 
things at the same time. When I have a 
maid, the plan is altered somewhat and 
the cards have an added usefulness. 
Each morning I plan the menus for the 
following day, take the necessary recipes 
from the file, and with them in my hand 
us a check list, make the rounds of the 
pantry and cellar writing out orders for 
the needed supplies. These orders are 
collected before noon and delivered be- 
fore night, so that there is no delay in 
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the next day’s work from lack of proper 
materials. That night the bundle of ecards 
is handed to the maid, together with a 
similar ecard bearing the menus written 
out in orderly form and another card 
containing a list of the day’s duties. She 
reads them over, asks any questions nec- 
essary to get everything clear, hangs 
them on the hooks, and has all down in 
black and white for reference at any 
minute. The work is well under way when 
the mistress comes down in the morn- 
ing. When a new set is given out, the 
old ones are taken back, the recipes 
quickly refiled, the menu lists filed by 
themselves for help in future planning, 
and the “duty” ecards dropped into a box 
in case I should need ‘to refer to them, 
as frequently occurs. They are thrown 
away every week or two. It pays even 


to copy recipes from cook books as you 


try them, not only because of the conven- 
ience of the card arrangement but be- 
cause there is then no danger of that vain 
search in future times for “that good 
recipe I used once but ean’t find.” The 
so-called “misruled” ecards may be had 
for 50 cents a thousand. Naney. 


# In camping last summer one of the 
most useful things brought to eamp was 
a eard of the largest size horse blanket 
pins. Ordinary blankets, doubled length- 
wise, and pinned at the foot and up the 
side made as comfortable a sleeping bag 
as one could desire. E. H. 


# I discovered a substitute for the mir- 
ror or window frame as a place for dry- 
ing handkerchiefs. I purchased a sheet 
of giass large enovgh for two handker- 
chiefs on each side. This can easily be 
kept clean and the handkerchiefs can be 
more conveniently exposed to light and 
air. My sheet of glass has traveled with 
me to various summer resorts, and judg- 
ing from the number of times it has been 
borrowed, others have found it conven- 
ient. M. F. M. 


# An odd contrivance is used to take the 
place of a doorbell in a house where two 
deaf people live. Deaf people are al- 
Ways very susceptible to any jar, and ad- 
vantage was taken of this fact. <A 
grooved board was placed on a support 
so that a small portion of it projected 
over the edge of the support; several 
inches above the other end of this board 
was a small piece of wood, so placed that 
if the projecting end of the grooved 
board were lowered a little, the other 


end would hit the block of wood above it 
and be thrown back into place. On this 
grooved board a heavy ball was placed. 


BELL wire 


At the projecting end was fastened the 
wire connecting with what would ordi- 
narily be the bell handle. <A person pull- 
ing the bell handle would jerk the wire, 
which would lower the projecting end 
of the grooved board, and allow the ball 
to fall to the floor, This made a jar 
sufficient to attract the attention of the 
occupants of the house. After replac- 
ing the ball on its support, they were 
again ready for callers. N. H. C. 


@ At a certain house party there were 
“many men of many minds” as regarded 
the breakfast eggs. The hostess insti- 
tuted the plan of having a chafing dish 
of boiling water placed on the table where 
each guest could wateh his particular 
egg cooking, as anxiously as he would. 


B. M. 


# Ordinary baking soda, either as a pow- 
der or dissolved in a little water, will put 
out a small fire immediately. It forms 
a gas, earbon dioxide, which smothers the 
flame. A small handful in a eup of water 
or by itself is nearly always sufficient. 
A chemist told me of this and I have 
seen the truth of it demonstrated in in- 
stanees of blazing cloth and _ broiling 
meat whose fat had caught fire. F.S. H. 


# Special work with a camera pays bet- 
ter than the snapshots, which are very 
eommon. Having a good outfit, I learned 
to eopy. In this work, I find it pays to 
use process plates and a reliable meter. 
The time of exposure varies so much that 
a meter will save many a spoiled plate. 
I made small copies of a large family 
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group; and copied a coat of arms, that 
different members of the family might 
have copies of what rightfully belonged 
to the head of the family. Many queer 
orders will come to one’s hand. In this 
class of work it is necessary to know 
a little about retouching as the slightest 
seratech or blemish of any kind will 
surely be in evidence on the negative. 
E. G. 


# At one side of our front lawn we 
tried to establish shrubbery with some 
rows of flowers in front of it, but as 
there was no fence between it and the 
road, we found that children, and some 
older people as well, could not resist the 
temptation to reach over and pick the 
flowers. After cherished blossoms had 
repeatedly disappeared, we tried the ex- 
periment of setting a row of small locust 
trees close together along the street at 
the front of the shrubs. These filled in 
the place completely, and although they 
grow very rapidly, with rigid pruning 
they can be made to form a neat looking 
hedge, while the sharp little thorns seem 
to have cured passers-by of the habit of 
reaching over for the flowers. J. H. 


# When you are having your roof shin- 
gled be sure and save a small number of 
the new shingles. Leave them exposed 
to the action of the air and weather. 
Then when you need to repair any partie- 
ular part of the roof you ean use these 
and the roof will not have a “patched” 
look. H. A. C. 


# One of our most prized possessions is 
a trunk rest, which takes the place in 
the home of 
the camp- 
chair affair 

used for the 

pur- 

pose in ho- 

tels. The 

outside dimensions are eighteen inches 
by thirty-seven, the whole being a sort 
of low table with the center eut out, leav- 
ing a border on top four inches wide. A 
similar four-inch piece of wood shows 
around the sides, meeting the legs, which 
are straight and strong and aboat eight 
inches tall, making the entire hight of 
the article twelve inches. Our holder is 
made of hard wood, stained to mateh the 
furniture of the guest room which it 
adorns. Many are the trunk loads which 
we ourselves have packed upon it, and no 


one who has not tried it ean realize how 
it eases the back to have a trunk raised 
even so much from the floor, to say noth- 
ine of the saving to the floor. When no 
guest occupies the room, or no one with 
a trunk, the rest has its top covered by 
a tufted cushion, upholstered upon a thin, 
stiff board. The material also matches 
the furnishings and, as the rest stands 
in front of a window, it makes a low 
seat, both good to look at and comfort- 
able to sit on. A. W. 


# When an organ, or piano, must be left 
in a closed house for any length of time, 
especially near the seashore, there is no 
better way to preserve it, as we have 
proved by my experience, than to lay 
newspapers around the wires and over 
the keys; in fact, wrap the instrument in 
newspaper in every way possible. Over 
all place a heavy woolen covering. The 
tuner found the piano in better condition 
after a winter in which it had been thus 
protected, than at the end of another 
winter when we had had it in a steam 
heated house. N. C. 


# A porcelain sink in the kitchen often 
leads to breakage of glass and china. 
Another disadvantage is the chipping of 
the surface caused by setting a hot cook- 
ing-pot in it. On the other hand the ad- 
vantages are so many that I decided to 
get one, and cast about for something 
which would neutralize the disadvantages, 
I found it in a mat of perforated rubber, 
which fits the bottom of the sink. It is 
easily kept clean; it silences the clatter 
of dish washing and acts as a buffer 
when careless maids erack ice in the sink, 
despite strict orders to the contrary. 
L R. W. 


# Until one has had a few unpleasant 
experiences, it is hard to realize how 
many things are to be considered in the 
choice of a _ stateroom on an _ ocean 
steamer. The room should not be too 
near the ends of the boat as the motion 
there is much more perceptible; it should 
not be too near the bathrooms as dis- 
infectants are necessarily more or less 
used there; it should not be in the vi- 
cinity of the ash dump on account of the 
noise; it should not be close to the din- 
ing saloon as the stewards are at work 
there very late at night and early in the 
morning and the rattling of the dishes 
becomes very wearisome. All these seeming 
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trifles make a difference to the pleasures 
of the trip to a person who is ill or nerv- 
ous. Some experienced travelers insist 
that a stateroom at the foot of the stairs 
should always be chosen beeause the open 
space gives more opportunity for air 
and a quicker access to the deck. But 


there are only a few such rooms on any | 


steamer. Again, many people are in 
favor of a room on the promenade deck, 
but, to a late sleeper, the passing and re- 
passing under the porthole of the talk- 
ative Early-Risers-for-Conscience’s-Sake, 
who are to be found on every ship, be- 
comes almost unendurable. All these 
points should be considered in relation to 
one’s own tastes before any choice of 
rooms is made. J. H. 


# Our crib was needed for a baby sister 
before brother was old enough to sleep 
in a bed without danger of rolling off. 
To save the expense of buying a second 
crib and also to economize space in a 
small house, we used a “folding baby 
yard” purchased at a children’s furnish- 
ing store for three dollars. This is placed 
on a broad couch or bed, as the case may 
be, with a rubber sheet and quilted pad 
laid over the canvas, which makes the 
floor of these yards. The bedding is laid 
away in the closet in the daytime and 
the yard folded and put out of sight or 
used on the floor in the usual way for 
a child to play in. R. J. C. 


# Ours had been the house next to some 
vacant corner lots, when to our conster- 
nation, an apartment house was built on 
the property, facing the side street and 
backing toward us. A high lattice fence 
over which vines were trained and. an 
awning-cloth curtain at the side of the 
porch made the front of our place well 
enough and most of our rooms were as 
pleasant as before, as the windows, for- 
tunately, faced other directions, but our 
dining room was spoiled for me. After 
several months’ unobstructed view of 
back doors and ash eans, I found a sort 
of translucent material made especially 
for windows that has the appearance of 
stained glass, when applied. There are 
several manufacturers of similar mate- 
rial. It comes in sheets. There is a lit- 
tle pamphlet with designs illustrated in 
colors, also directions for applying. The 
decorated windows may be washed and 
with an occasional coat of varnish, ex- 
cept for earthquakes and small boys, 
would last forever. The paper hanger 
applied mine and the cost was three dol- 


lars, but for one doing the work herself 
it would be only about half that, for one 
sash of a large window. The window 
may be entirely covered if desired, but 
for mine I preferred to hang over the 
lower sash a cream-colored madras eur- 
tain with thickly woven figures, which 
obstructs the view. With the shade rolled 
to the top (a chain hanging to the ring 
for convenience) I now have, not only 
light and sunshine, but a window that is 
much admired. M. §. 


# My nine by twelve axminster rug was 
much in need of being sized. I was ad- 
vised to have it done at home. Tack the 
rug face down, on the attic floor, and 
with a whitewash brush, thoroughly wet 
the whole surface of the eanvas back, 
with a very thin glue, applied hot. I lett 
it two days, until perfectly dry, and 
was surprised to see how like a new rug 
it looked. K. P. G. 


# Perforated patterns can be made prac- 
tically as perfect as those made by the 
expensive perforating machines. Take a 
bit of match about three-quarters of an 
inch long (a) and with a pair of pinch- 
ers run the finest size sewing needle (b) 
lengthwise through the piece of mateh, 
letting the point protrude about one- 
quarter of an inch. Then remove the 
sewing machine needle, and insert this 
in its place; shorten the stitch and it is 


ready for work. Put one or more sheets 
of parchment paper under the design 
you wish to perforate, pin them at the 
corner so they will not slip and simply 
stitch, following the pattern. K. P. G. 


@ When a single woman or even when 
two women are going to Europe alone, 
and have to make their own arrange- 
ments for comfort upon the steamer, it 
is a wise plan to write a letter to the 
chief steward several days before the sail- 
ing of the boat, stating who you are and 
asking him to seat you at the table with 
congenial people, if possible. His power 
is practically unlimited in such matters, 
he is usually a man of large experience 
with various types of people and he is 
always anxious to please for the sake of 
the reputation of the line which he serves, 
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By writing him, the prospective travelers 
are insured a little more thoughtful at- 
tention than can be commanded in the 
jostling crowds who try to arrange for 
their dining roam seats on the day of 
sailing. This matter is not so trivial as 
it sounds, for, if one is well, the long 
and elaborate meals opposite some pleas- 
ant people are a delight, but if one hap- 
pens to be placed among some people 


who have come to America steerage and 


are now returning in the first cabin, they 
may make serious inroads on the pleas- 
ure of the trip. J. H. 


# When we built our house, I saved 
pieces of the oak finishing lumber, and 
had them sawed into five and six-inch 
squares, which were then finished and 
waxed, the same as the woodwork of the 
house. These I put on window sills, 
stands, newel posts or floors to set plants 
on; they look well and are a perfect pro- 
tection from moisture. K. P. G. 


# We had been puzzled to know how to 
dispose of waste paper and other rub- 
bish when there was no fire in the range. 
A piece of chicken wire netting five feet 
long and three feet wide was rolled to 
form a hollow eylinder. An old tin dish- 
pan was fastened to the bottom with 
some bits of wire, and our “crematory” 
was complete. Into this wire basket we 
dump all the rubbish and when we want 
to burn it a lighted match is pushed 
through the netting and another old pan 
is turned over the top of the basket. 
There is no danger of fire from flying 
bits of burning paper. Being light the 


basket is easily earried to any part of the 
yard where one wishes to have the bon- 
fire. E. M. B. 


#1 first tried planting spruce trees in 
the fall and sueceeded in making only 
one live; the next attempt was in the 
spring and most of those died. I in- 
tended to try again but was delayed un- 
til June. It seemed too late, but I was 
so anxious to get them started that I de- 
termined to run the risk, so trans- 
planted six trees. They all lived. After- 
wards, one of my neighbors said that he 
had been told spruce trees should be 
transplanted in June, but had always 
laughed at the idea. M. H. C. 


# The frequent washings of the hair can 
be avoided by the occasional use of orris 
powder. Sprinkle this thickly on the 
hair at night and brush it out carefully 
in the morning. The orris removes the 
oil and dirt and leaves the hair soft and 
dry, as well as faintly fragrant. Orris 
is not expensive; ten cents’ worth will 
last some time. It can be put in a salt 
shaker or empty powder box with per- 
forated top. By its use, two out of three 
washings of the hair can be dispensed 
with. When you do wash your hair, 
give it a good dry cleaning first, brushing 
out the dandruff carefully. Women often 
complain of the stickiness of the hair 
after washing, imagining that they have 
left some of the soap ir. What has 
really happened is that the oil and dan- 
druff have, by the action of the soap, 
formed a compound which sticks to the 
hair. This is especially true when hard 
water is used. F. C. 
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